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Taz AFFECTING HISTORY or M. bz M 
AND ADELAIDE. 


4 Third Volume of © Letters on the Politics of France, 
„ Helen Maria Williams, has juft appeared. They 
= contain an affefting Recitn! of the Scenes which paſſed in 
= various Departments during the Tyranny of Robeſpierre ; 
in which ſuch Monſters as Carrier, Collet d'Herbois, 
Lebon, and Maignet, the Emiſſaries of the French Con- 
vent ion, vied with a Nero and à Caligula in almoſt in- 
credible Exhibitions of wanton Cruelty. # 


9 1 cities of Paris and Lyons, and the extenſive de- 
partment of the Vendee, were not the only ſcenes 
of horror which France exhibited during the tyranny 
of Robeſpierre; alas! there was ſcarcely a valley of 
that deſolated country, * whoſe flowerets were not 
bruifed with the tread of hoſtile paces !” Robeſpierre 
could not have ſo long maintained his iron ſceptre, had 
he not found, to uſe the words of Shakeſpeare, 


* Slaves that took his humours for a warraut, 
To break into the bloody houſe of life, 
_ And, on the winking of authority, 

To underſtand a law.“ | 
While Carrier ravaged the country of the weſt, and 
Collet d'Herbois laid the opulent city of the caſt in 
alhes, Le Bon hung like a deſtroying vulture over the 
north, feaſting his ſavage ſoul with the fight of 
mangled carcales ; and Maignet conſumed the lovely 
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"34 Third Volume of Letters on the Politics of France, 
4 Helen Maria Williams, has juft appeared, They 
contain an affeting Recitnl of the Scenes which paſſed in 
= warious Departments during the Tyranny of Robeſpierre; 
in which ſuch Monfters as Carrier, Collet d'Herbois, 
Lebon, and Maignet, the Emiſſaries of the French Con- 
vention, wied with a Nero and a Caligula in almoſt in- 
credible Exhibitions of wanton Cruelty. # 


HE cities of Paris and Lyons, and the extenſive de- 

partment of the Vendee, were not the only ſcenes 
pf horror which France exhibited during the tyranny 
of Robeſpierre; alas! there was ſcarcely a valley of 
that deſolated country, * whoſe flowerets were not 
bruifed with the tread of hoſtile paces !' Robeſpierre 

ould not have ſo long maintained his iron ſceptre, had 
not found, to uſe the words of Shakeſpeare, 


* Slaves that took his humour: for a warraut, 
To break into the bloody houſe of life, 
And, on the winking of authority, 

To undenſtand a law,” 
ile Carrier ravaged the country of the weſt, and 
ollet d'Herbois laid the opulent city of the caſt in 
alhes, Le Bon hung like a deſtroying vulture over the 
orth, feaſting his ſavage ſoul with the fight of 
mangled carcales ; and Maignet conſumed the lovely 
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viliages of the ſouth in the flames of a general confia. 
tion. The ſcene of Maignet's proconſulate was the 
epartments of Vaucluſe, the mouth of the Rhone, 
thoſe celebrated regions ir ever dear to the lovers of 
the elegant arts, where cheering tne gloom of gothic 
barbariim, to uſe the language of Oſſian, the light of 
the ſong aroſe; where, the Troubadours ſtrung their 
early harps, and where the immortal Petrarch poured 
forth his impaſſioned ſtrains. Divine poet! no more 
ſhall the unhappy lover ſeek for conſolation in ſhed- 
ding delicious tears on the brink of that fountain where 
thou haſt wept for Laura !--no mory ſhall he haun; 
with penfive enthuſiaſm that ſolitary valley, thoſe craggy 
rocks, thoſe hanging woods and torrent-{treams, where 
thou haft wandered with congenial feelings, and to 
which thy tender complaints have given eyerlaſting 
renown }—thoſe enchanting dreams, thoſe dear allu- 
ſions, have tor ever. vaniſhed—that delicious country, 
the pride of France, the garden of Europe, the claſſical 
haunt of Petrarch, no longer preſents the delightful 
images of beauty, of poetry, of 'paſſian ; the ical 
1 i broken, * — charm is Gifolved > the 
fairy ſcenes have been polluted, the wizard bowers 
 protaned; the orange-groves are deſpoiled of their aro- 
matic ſweetneſs ; the waters are tinged with blood; 
the hollow moans of calamity iſſue from the caverns, 
and the ſhrieks of deſpair re-echo from the cliffs; the 


guillotine has ariſen amid thoſe conſecrated ſhades | 


where love alone had reared its alters !—no longer 
with the name of Vaucluſe is aſſociated the idea of Pe - 
trarch ; that of Maignet, the deſtroying Maignet, pre- 
ſents itſelf to the r Tr the aſto- 
Jiſhed foul ſtarts back with horror-— ; 


* I fee, ubere late the verdant landſcape ſmil'd, 
A jopleſs deſart, and a dreary wild ; 

Oer all the air a direful gloom is /pread ; 

Fate are the meads, and al! their b/oſoms dead ; 


Thi 
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The 


Tho our of Aprit Jhed a bateful dew, 


"And nature wear a weil of deadly hue,'— : 
One of the firſt acts of Maignet, pho his arrival in 
the department of Vaucluſe, was the deſtruction of the 
village of Bedouin; fitvated in a country of the moſt 
romantic Nau: and where the benign climate foiters 
all the rich productions bf ſummer, and forms a ſtriking 
contraft to the eternal ſows which cover the moun- 
* 1 Ventoux, at the foot of which the village is 

ace d. . | dat 4 

A ſmall tree of liberty which had. been planted on a 
ſolitary ſpot near Bedouin, was, during the night, torn 
from the ground by ſome wretches who knew that this 
incident would furniſh a pretext for pillage and deva- 
ſtation, At break of day the er who were 
the perpetrators of this act, one o om was the pre- 
ſident of the popular ſociety, ſounded a general alarm, 
and accuſed the guiltleſs inhabitants of Bedouin of the 
the ſacrilege committed againſt the hallowed iymbol 
of freedom. ak 1 
Revolutionary troops were inſtantly ſummoned to 
carry fire and ſword Rogagh the village and territory 
of Bedouin. A municipal commiſſion was immediate 
Iy organized by Maignet, which preſented itſelf where- 
ever there was the hope of ſpoil, ſpreading every 
where delolation and death. Five hundred habitations 
were delivered to the flames; the fruits of the harveft. 
were conſumed, and the mandet of Maignet, fatal as 
the fabled wand of an evil magician, ſtruck the rich 
and luxuriant foil with ſudden ſterility. The flouriſh-- 
ing manufactures of Bedouin ſhared the fate of its de- 
ſolated helds ; and all- that was ſaved from the gene- 
ral wreck were the treaſures ſpread by the fruitful filk- 
worm upon the tops of the trees by which it is nou- 
riſhed. A tribunal of blood was formed by the order 
of Maignet ; every day the deſtined nuniber of victims 
were marked by the public accuſer ; and the inhabit- 
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ants, who were unable to name the guilty perfons, 
were all involved in one proſcription. ole who 
eſcaped the knife of the guillotine ſonght for ſhelter 
in the depths of caverns, after the - conflagration of 
their habitations, on the ruins of which placards were 
fixed, forbidding any perfon to approach the 'fpot,— 
The hollow cliffs re-echoed the moans of the widow 
and the orphan. Two hundred and eighty young men 
of Bedouin, who had flown to the frontier even before 
the requiſition in order to defend their country, in 
vain diſpatch ſucceſſive letters, inquiring with fond ſo. 
licitude after their parents. Tho Hant young ſol 
diers will return to their native village, their rows 
bound with the laurels of valbur. Alas! they will 
find their native village but one ſad heap of rums !— 
in vain they will call upon the tender names of father, 
of mother, of ſiſter: a melancholy voice will ſeem to 
iſſue from the earth that covers them, and ſigh, they 
are n0 more! For thoſe victorious warriors no car of 
triumph is prepared; no mother's tears of tranſport 
ſhall hail the bleſſed moment of their return; no fa- 
ther ſhall claſp them to his boſom with exulting joy, 
proud of their heroic deeds, Ah, no! their toils, their 
dangers, and their generous ſacrifices, ſhall find no re- 
compence in the ſweetneſs of domeſtic affection, in the 
ſoothing bliſs which, after abſence, belongs to home ! 
—alas! their homes are levelled with Je ground ; 
they will find no ſpot upon which to repoſe their wea- 
ried limbs but the ove of their murdered parents. 
* village of Bedouin was too confined a ſphere 
for the deſtroying 8 of Maignet. His thirſt of 
blood was not yet allayed, his taſte ſor deſolation was 
not yet gratified, A wider ſcene of ruin fired his ima- 
gination, and his creative genius furniſhed the commit- 
tee of public ſafety with a mode] for the Jaw of the 
224 of Prairial, which baniſhed all judicial forms from 
the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, Maignet, after 
the deſtruction of Bedouin, cauſed, what he termed a 
1 | popular 


© | * 


popular commiſſion, to be erected at Orange, for the 
purpoſe of trying all the counter- revolutioniſts of the 
departments of Vaucluſe, and the mouth of the Rhone, 
without any written evidence, and without a jury.— 
© Twelve or fifteen thouſand perſons are impriſoned in 
thoſe departments,” ſays Maignet, in a letter to Cou- 
| thon; if I were to execute the decree which orders 
all conſpirators to be brought to Paris, it would re- 
. quire an army to conduct them, and they muſt be bil- 
\ leted like ſoldiers upon the road.“ Maignet therefore 
. obtained the ſanction of the committee of public ſafety, 
which was given without the conſent of the convention, 
I to his plan of forming a popular commiſſion at Orange. 
1 The committee -of public: ſafety named the judges, 
- who by their conduct juſtified the diſcernment with 
py which they were choſen, and proceeded with revolu- 
0 tionary rapidity in their work of death. You know 
* (ſays the ſecretary of the commiſſion, in a letter to 
of Payan) the ſituation of Orange; the guillotine is pla- 
rt — in the front of the mountain, and it ſeems as if the 
a- beads in falling paid it the homage it deſerves.” Some - 
v times, however, the majority of the judges of Orange 


ir complain in their letters of two of their colleagues, 
e- whoſe conſciences had not altogether attained the 
he height of the revolution. Faurety, the preſident of 
e ! he commiſſion, ſays in a letter to Payan, Ragot, 
d; Feruex, and myſelf, are az pas * ; Roman Fouvola 1s 4 
a- Food creature, but an adherer to forms, and a little of 
- he, revolutionary point which he ought to touech.— 
ere Ileillerit, my fourth colleague, is good for nothing, 
of bſolutely good for nothing in the place he occupies ; 
vas ie is ſometimes diſpoſed to ſave counter-revolutionary 
na- ö A 3 prieſts : 
nit- * The military expreſſion of marychirig au pas, to the © 
the Neat of the drum, became @ ſort of cant term, much in uſe 
— uring the tyranny of Robeſpierre; and adberence to the 
ter 


rinciples and doctrines of the day was ſignified by ſaying, 
fait au pas. 
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prieſts; he muſt have proofs, as at the ordinary tri. 
bunals of the ancient ſyſtem.” Thoſe troubleſome 


ſcruples of two of the judges were, however, ſo com- 
pletely over- ruled by the majority of their colleagues, 


that the departments of Vaucluſe and the mouth of the 


Rhone became the ſcenes of the moſt horrible outrages 
againſt humanity. Multitudes had already periſhed by 
the murderous commiſſion of Orange, and multitudes 
in the gloom of priſons awaited the ſame fate, when 


the fall of Robeſpierre ſtopped the torrent of human | 


blood. _ 

Amid the maſs of far-ſpread evil, amid the groans of 
general calamity, no doubt many a ſigh of private for- 
row has never reached the ear of ſympathy, and many 
a victim has fallen unpitied unknown. Some 
of the rs of Maignet's tyranny have, however, 
— 22 — 


fate of Moni. de M——'s family, which I have heard 


related much in detail hy an old female ſervant, who 
was the companion of their misfortunes, is not the 
leaſt affecting of thoſe tales of ſorrow, 

M. de M , formerly a noble, lived with his ſon, 


_ an only child, at Marſeilles, where he was generally 
_ reſpected, and where, during the progreſs of the revo- 


lution, he had acted the part of a and enlightened 
patriot, After the fatal events of the 31ſt of May, he 
became ſuſpected of what was called federaliſm by the 
Jacobin party, which uſurped the power in that city, 
and puniſhed with impriſonment or death all thoſe who 
had honourably proteſted againſt the tyranny of the 


Mountain faction. M. de M——- was warned of the dan- 


ger by a friend, time — to fly from the city, ac- 
companied only by an old female ſervant, who intres. 
red to ſhare the fortune of her maſter. His wife dicd 
ſome years before the revolution; and his fon, an ami 
able, an accompliſhed young man, of twenty-four years 
ot age, had, a few weeks before his father's fig, bees 
| 0 a - «called 
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* called upon by the firſt requiſition, and had joined the 


© army of the Pyrenees. | | 

* M. de M , after wandering as far as his infirmi- 
$, ties would permit, (for, although only in his ſixty- third 
e year, his frame was much debilitated by a long courſe 
es of ill health), took refuge in a ſolitary habitation, at a 
2 few leagues diſtance from Ariquon, and in one of the 
es wildeſt parts of that romantic country. The moun- 
en tains ſeem to cloſe the ſcene upon the traveller, till by 
an a narrowccleft it again opens into a ſmall valley, where 


this little hermitage, for ſuch was the aſpe& of the 
of dwelling, was placed. This unfrequented valley was 
or- rich with 822 and bounded by lofty hills, wood- 
ny ed cliffs, and, in tome parts, by large groteſque rocks 
me with ſharp peaks, that roſe above the foliage of the 
er, hanging foreſts. Not far from this ruſtic habitation, a 
the clear torrent rolls with no ſcanty ftream down a bold 
ard rock, into which its fall had worn grots and caverns, 
vho which were luxuriouſly decorated with ſhrubs for ever 
the watered by the ſpray.” The torrent not falling from a 

very conſiderable height, produced ſounds more ſooth- 
ſon, ing than noiſy, and, without having the power of ex- 
ally eiting the ſenſation of ſublimity, awakened that of 


vo- penſive pleaſing melancholy. is ſequeſtered valley, 
ned WF rich in the wild graces of nature, had eſcaped the de- 
„ he corations of French art, and no jets d' eaux, clipped 


trees, and * alleys who have brothers,“ deformed its ſo- 
litary receſſes. Far above, and at ſome diftance, aroſe 
the _ mountain of Ventoux, covered with its 

nows ; that mountain which Petrarch climb- 


eternal 


dan- ed, in ſpite of the ſteep rocks that guard its aſcent, 
„ ac- and from the ſummit of which he gazed upon the Alps, 
tres. the boundary of his native country, and fighed; or caſt 
died his looks upon the waves of the Mediterranean, which 
ami. bathe Marſeilles, and daſh themſelves againſt Aignes- 
year Mortes ; while he ſaw the rapid Rhone flowing-maje- 
been ftically along the valley, and the clouds rolling be- 


neath his fget. 


Such 
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Such was the ſcene, where M. de M— ſought for 
refuge, and where he ſheltered himſelf from -the rage 
of his ferocious -perſecutors. He had, ſoon after, the, 
anguiſh of-hearing that his brother, who had a place in 
the adminiſtration of one of the ſouthern departments, 
and who had taken an active part on the fide of the 
Gironde, had periſhed on the ſcaffold. M. de M 
found means to inform his ſiſter-· in- law of the place of 
his retreat, to which be conjured her to haſten with 
her daughter, and ſhare the little property which he 
had reſcued from the general wreck of his fortune, — 
His old ſervant Mariague, who was the bearer of this 
meſſage, returned, accompanied by his niece ; her mo- 
ther was no more: ſhe had ſurvived only a few weeks 
the death of her huſband. The interview between 
Mademoiſelle Adelaide de y and her uncle produ- 
ced thoſe emotions of overwhelming ſorrow, that ariſe 
at the ſight of objects which intereſt our affections, af. 
ter we have ſuſtained any deep calamity : in thoſe mo- 
ments, the paſt ruſhes on the mind with uncontroul- 
able yehemence-z and Mademoiſelle de M, after 
having long embraced her uncle, with ah agony that 
choaked all utterance, at length pronounced, in the ac- 
cents of deſpair, the names of father and of mother. 

M. de M—— endeavoured to ſupply to his unfortu- 
nate niece the place of the parents ſhe had loſt, and 
forgot his own evils in this attempt to ſoothe the af- 
fliction of this intereſting mourner, who, at nineteen 
years of age, in all the bloom of beauty, was the pre 
of deep and ſettled melancholy. She had too mu- 
ſenſibility not to feel his tender cares, and often re- 
ſtrained her tears in his preſence, becauſe they gave 
him pain. When thoſe tears would no longer be ſup- 
preſſed, ſhe, wandered out alone, and, ſeating herſelf on 
ſome fragment of rock, {oothed by the murmurs of the 
hollow winds and moaning, waters, indulged her grief 
without controul. In one of thoſe lonely rambles, ſa- 
cred to her forrows, ſhe was awakened from melancholy 
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muſing by the ſudden appearance of her couſin, the ſon 
of M; de M——, who, after having repeatedly expoſed 
his life during a long and perilous campaign, in the 
ſervice of his country, returned—to find his home de- 
ſerted, and his father an exile. - Such were the-rewards 
which the gallant defenders of liberty received from 
he hands of tyrants. The young man flew to his fa- 
her's retreat, where the firſt object that met his eyes 
as His lovely couſin, whom he had a few months be- 
fore beheld in all the pride of youthful beauty; ber 
:heek fluſhed with the gay fuſfufon of health, and her 
ye Sparkling with pleaſure. That cheek was now co- 
with fixed paleneſs, and that eye was dimmed 
ith tears; but Mademoiſelle de V had never ap- 
peared to him fo intereſting as in this moment. 
Two young perſons placed together in ſach peculiar 
ircumſtances, muſt have had hearts inſenſible indeed, 
ad they conceived'no attachment for each other. The 
on of M. de M, and Adelaide, who both poſſeſſed 
an uncommon ſhare of ſenſibility, ſoon felt, that' while 
Al beyond the narrow cleft which ſeparated the little 
alley from the reſt of the world was miſery and difor- 
ler, whatever could give value to exiſtence was to be 
ound within its fa boundary, in that reciprocal 
tection which ſoothed the evils of the paſt, and ſhed a 
oft and -cheering ray over the gloom of the future. 
The ſcene in which they were placed was peculiarly 
alculated to cheriſh the illuſions of paſſion ; not mere- 
y from diſplaying thoſe ſimple and romantic beauties, 
he contemplation of which ſoftens while it - elevates 
e affections—it had alſo that local charm which en- 
ears to minds of taſte and ſentiment ſpots which have 
cen celebrated by the powers of genius. Petrarch, 
ne tender, the immortal Petrarch, had trod thoſe very 
alleys, had climbed thoſe very rocks, had wandered 
thoſe very woods—and the two young perſons, who 
oth underſtood Italian, when they read together the 
tlodious ftrains of that divine poet, found themſelves 
5 | tranſported 
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tranſported into new regions; and forgot for a While 


— 
— — 


| 


im the ſad yet dear indul 


that re volutiona rument exiſled. From thoſe 
dreams, thoſe delightful illuſions, they were awakened 
by a letter which a friend and fellow-ſoldier of young 
de . conveved to him, in which he conjured him 
to return immediately to the army, if he would ſhun 
being claſſed among the ſuſpected or the proſcribed. 

- Young deM-——<confidered the defence of his coun- 
try as 2 duty which he was bound to fulfil. He in- 
ſtantlypeparedito depart} He bid adieu to his father and 
Adelaide, with tears wrung from a bleeding heart, and tore 
himſelf away with an effort, vhich it required the exertion 
of all his fortitude to ſuſtain. After having paſſed the cleft 
which inclofed the valley, he again turned back to g. 

once mare on the ſpot which contained all his — 
Adelaide, aſter his departure, had no conſolation but 
of tender recollections; 
in ſhedding tears over the paths had trod, over 
the books they had read together. 2 this unfortu- 
nate young lady had far other pangs to ſuffer than the 
tender tepinings of abſence from a beloved object ! 
Some weeks after the d of her lover, the de- 


partments af Vaucluſe and the mouth of the Rhone 


were deſolated by Maiguet. Two proſcribed victim; 
of his tyranny, who were the friends of M. de M-—, 
and knew the place of his retreat, ſought for an aſylum 
in his dwelling. M. de received his fugitive 
friends with affectionate Kindneſs. But a few days af- 


ter their arrival, their retreat was diſcovered by the 


emiſſaries of . 1. the narrow paſs of the valley 
was guarded by foldiers ; the houſe was encompaſſed 

a mili force; and M. de M was ſummoned 
to depart with the conſpirators whom he had dared to 
harbour, in order to appear with them before the po- 
pular commiſſion eſtabliſhed ' at Orange. This lat 
ſtroke his unhappy niece had no power to ſuſtain. 
All the wounds of her ſoul were ſuddenly and rudely 
torn open ; and altogether overwhelmed by this — 

N l pecte 
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4. peed, this tercible calamity; which filled up the mea. 
= ſure ol her aſflictions, her reaſon entirely torſook her. 
With frantic agony the knelt at the feet of him Who 


= commanded the troop $ the implored, ſhe wept, ſhe 
* ſhrieked ; then ſtarted up, and hung upon her undle's 


neck, preſling him wildly. in ber arms. Some of the 
. ſoldiers propoſed conducting her alſo to the tiibunal; 
but the — of the band, Whether touched by her 
diſtreſs, or fearful- that her deſpair would be trouble- 
ang ſome on the way, perſuaded them to leave her behind. 
She was dragged ſrom - her uncle, and locked in a 
chamber, from whence her ſhrieks were heard by the 
Jeſt I unfortunate old man till he had paſſed the narrow cleft 
ten of the valley, which be was deftined to behold'no more. 
His ſufferings were acute,. but they were not of long 
but duration. e day of his arrival at Orange, he was 
ur ed before .the popular commiſſion, together. with his 
uk friends, and from thence immediately dragged to exe- 
cution. 3 * 
oe In the mean time Mademoiſelle de M, releaſed 
a by Marianne from the apartment where ſhe had been 
- ae. vonfined by the mercileſs guards, wandered from morn- 
ing till evening amid the wildeſt receſſes of the valley, 
and along the moſt d paths ſhe could find. -She 
was conftantly followed in her ramblings by her faith- 
ful ſervant, who never loſt ſight of her a ſingle mo- 
ment, and who retains in her memory many a mourn- 
ful complaint of her diſordered mind, many a wild ex- 
preſſion of deſpair. She often retired to a ſmall nook 
near the torrent, where her uncle had placed a ſeat, 
and where he uſually paſſed ſome hours of the day.— 
Sometimes ſhe ſeated herſelf on the bench; then 
ſtarted up, and, throwing herſelf on her knees be- 
tore the ſpot where her uncle uſed to fit, bathed it 
with floods of tears. * Dear old man (ſhe would cry), 
your-aged head !— They might have left me a lock of 
tus grey hairs, When the foldiers come for me, Ma- 
lianne, you may cut off a lock of mine for Charles 
Poor Charles !—It' is well he's gone. —I fee the guillo- 
—_— tine 
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tine behind thoſe trees and now they drag up a weak 
old man they tie him to the plank !—it bends—ot 
heaven !'— | ; = 
The acute affliction with which young de M-— 
heard of the murder of his father was fti vated 
by the tidings he received from Marianne of the fitua- 
tion of his beloved Adelaide. Her image was for ever 
preſent to his mind; and, unable to ſupport the bit- 
terneſs of thoſe pangs which her idea excited, he a- 
gain found means to obtain leave of abſence for x few 
weeks, and haſtened to the valley. He found the ha- 
2 deſerted—all — er and 22 3 he flew 
rough the apartments, calling upon the name of Ade- 
Lade Fat —— anſwered ba call. 

He leſt the houſe, and walked with haſty ſteps along 
the valley. As he paſſed a cavern of the rocks, he 
heard the moans ef Adeclaide—be ruſhed into the ca- 
vern—ſhe was. ſeated upon its flinty floor, and Ma. 
rianne was N- near.— Adelaide caſt up her eyes as 
he entered, and looked at him carneſtly he knelt by 
. her fide, and preſſed her hand to his boſom-— I don't 
know you, {aid Adelaide. Not know me! (he cried) 
not know Charles!“ If you are Charles (ſhe reſumed 
ſullenly), you're come too late—'tis all over !—Poor 
* n — 2 the ground, 

claſpi together), don't you fee his 
. d very hard for him—1 
told them I had no father and mother but bim—If you 
r 645 lar coming—they're 
on the way—1 fee them upon the rock — That Knife 
—that bloody knife! | 

Such were the ravings of the diſordered imagination 
of this unfortunate young lady, and which were ſome- 
times interrupted by long intervals of ſilence, and 
ſometimes by an agony tears. Her lover watched 
over her with the tender and unwearied aflidui- 
ty; but his cares were ineffectual. The life of Adelaide 
vas near its cloſe, The convulſive pangs of her mind, 


thy 
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the extraordinary ſhe had ſuffered in her 
wanderings, the want of any nouriſhment except bread 
and water, ſince ſhe obſtinately refuſed all other food, 
had reduced her frame to a ftate of incurable weakneſs 
and decay. 0 

A uns befice ſhe expired, ſhe recovered her 
reaſon, and empleyed her laſt remains of ſtrength in 
the attempt to conſole her wretched lover. She ſpoke 
to him of a happier world, where they ſhould meet a- 
gain, and where tyrants ſhould oppreſs no more—ſhe 
graſped his hand—ſhe fixed her eyes on his—and died. 

With the gloomy filence of deſpair, with feelings 
that were denied the relief of tears, and were beyond 
the utterance of complaint, this unfortunate young 
man prepared with his own hands the grave of her be 
loved, and himſelf covered her corpſe with earth. 

The laſt offices paid by religion to the dead, the bal- 
lowed taper, the hfted croſs, the folemn requiem, had 
long ſince vaniſhed, and the municipal officer returned 
the duſt to duſt with unceremonious ſpeed. The lo- 
ver of Adelaide choſe to perform himſelf thoſe fad 
functions for the object of his tenderneſs, and might 
have exclaimed with our poet, | 


. What though no weeping loves thy afhes grace, 
Nor poliſb d marble emulate thy face; 
What though no ſacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter d oer thy tomb / 
Tet thy grave with ring flowers be dreft, 
the green turf lie lightly on thy bret: 
There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, bs 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow ; 
While angels with their filver wings 6'erſhade 
The ground now ſacred by thy religues made.” 
Young de i paſſed the night at the grave of 


Adelaide. Marianne followed him thither, and hum- 
bly mtreated him to return to the houſe, He point- 


to the new-laid earth, _ wayed his taud as if he 
or 


wiſhed 


\ 
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withed her to depart, and leave his meditations uniri. 


terrupted . ' 


The next morning, at break of day, he entered the 
houſe, and called for Marianne. He thanked her for her 
care of Adelaide; he aſſured her of his everlaſting 
gratitude. While he was ſpeaking, his emotion choak - 
ed his voice, and a ſhower ot tears, the firſt he had 
ſhed ſince the death of Adelaide, ſoothed his oppreſſed 
heart. When he had recovered; himſelf, he bade Ma- 
rianne ſare well, and haſtened out of the houſe, mutter- 
ing in a low tone, This muſt be avenged.“ He told 

arianne, that he was going to rejoin his battalion ; 
but all inquiries after him have ſince been fruitleſs: 
this unhappy young man has been heard of no more 


| Bi0GKAPRICAL Mgnoirs of Rosrxr DopsLer. 
GBERT DODSLEY, à poetical, dramatical, 
and miſcellaneous writer, was born at Mansfield, 
in Nottinghamſhure, in the year 1703. The humble fi- 
tuation and circumſtances of his parents precluded him 


from the advantages of a liberal education; and to his 
misfortune in this reſpect he has alluded in one of his 


« 0 native Sherwood: bappy were thy bard, ' 
Might theſe his rural notes, to future time, 
Roaft of tall groves, that nodding o er thy plain, 
. Roſe to their tuneful melody, But ah! 
Beneath the feeble efforts of a Mufe 
Untwtor'd by the lore of Greece or Rome, 
A firanger to the fair Caſtalian ſprings, 
Whence happier poets inſpiration draw, 
And the ſweet magic of perſuaſive ſong, 
T he euweak preſumption, the fond bope expires,” 
When he grew up to manhood, no better mode of 


ſubſiſtence offered itielt than that of entering into ſer- 


vice; 
ad 


er- 
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vice z and therefore he became a footman to the Ho- 


nourable Mrs Lowther, in which {tation his good con- 


duct and abilities ſoon brought him into notice. Seve- 
ral poems wete written by him, which excited ſo much 
attention that he was encouraged to publiſh them; and 
this he did under the title of + The Muſe in Livery,” 
The collection is now little known; but the writer of 
the preſent _—_ — — have ſeen it — 
fifty years ag. as far as his memory ſerves him 
1 — of time, and upon a flight inſpec- 
tion, the work was printed in large 12mo, or what now 
would be called crown odtavo, had a handſome lift of 
of ſubſcribers prefixed to it, and was dedicated to Mrs 
Lowther. N nt 

What contributed ſtill more to Mr Dodſley's repu- 
tation, was his writing a dramatic piece called © The 
Toyſhop; which being thewn in manuſcript to Mr - 
Pope, he was fo well pleaſed with the delicacy of its 
ſatire, and the ſimplicity of its deſign, that he took the 
author under his protection; and though he had no 
immediate connection with the theatre, procured fuch 
a powerful intereſt in his favour, that his production 
was brought without delay upon the ſtage. It was act- 
ed at Covent Garden in 1735, and met with great ſuc- 
ceſs; and, when printed, it was received with much 
applauſe by the public.“ The Hint,“ ſays the writers 
of the Biographia Dramatica, © of this elegant and 
ſenſible little piece ſeems built on © Randolph's Muſes” 
Looking Glaſs.“ The author of it, however, has ſo per- 
fectly modernized it, and adapted the ſatire to the pe- 
culiar manners and follies of the times he writes to, 
that he has made it perfectly his own, and rendered it 
one of the juſteſt, and at the ſame time the beſt-natured, 
wr that faſhionable abſurdity perhaps ever met 
wit * | 

The pecuniary advantages which Mr Dodfley had deri- 
ved from his brit publication, and from the ſucceſs of his 
dramatic ſatire, were applied by him to a very — — 
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uſeful purpoſe, Inſtead of adopting the precarious fito. | 


ation of a town-writer, he determined to engage in 
ſome profitable buſineſs ; and the buſineſs he fixed up- 
on was happily ſuited to his literary taſte, and favour. 
able to his connections with men of learning. In 1735, 
he opened a bookſeller's ſhop in Pall-Mall; and in this 
ſtation, ſuch was the effect of Mr Pope's recommenda- 
tion and aſſiſtance, and of his own good character and 
behaviour, that he ſoon obtained not only the counte- 
nance of perſons of the firſt abilities, but alſo thoſe of 
the firſt rank; and in a few years he roſe to great emi- 
nence in his profeſſion. Mr 's employment as a 
bookſeller, did not, however, prevent his purſuing the 
bent of his genius as an author, In 1436-7, he produced 
upon the ſtage, at Drury-Lane theatre, a farce entitled 
The King and the Miller of Mansfield,” which met 
with a {ucceſs not inferior to that of © The Toyſhop.“ 
The Plot of the piece is built on a traditional ſtory 


in the reign of King Henry the Second. Of this ftory | 


Mx Dodſſey has made a very pleaſing uſe, and has 
wrought it out into a truly dramatic concluſion. The 
dialogue is natural, yet elegant; the ſatire poignant, 
yet genteel; the — parts are ſuch as do 
ur both to the head and the heart of the writer; 
und the ca „though ſimple, is affecting and 
perfectly juſt. e ſcene Ties in and near the mauller's 
houſe in Sherwood Foreſt : and Mr Dodſley had proba- 
bly an additional pleaſure in the choice of his ſubjeQ, 
from the connection of it with his native place. In 
1737-8, he brought forward another farce, entitled 
Sir John Cockle at Court.” It was ated at Drury- 
Lane, and is a ſequel to The King and the Miller of 
Mansfield.” The miller, newly made a knight, comes 
up to London, with bis family, to pay his compliments 
to the king. This piece is not, however, equal in merit 
to the firſt part: for though the king's diſgulſing him. 
ſelf in order to put Sir John's integrity to the Teſt, and 
the latter's reſiſting every temptation, not ogly of bribe- 
| ry; 
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ry, but of flattery alſo, is ingenious, and gives an op- 
portunity for many admirable ſtrokes both of ſlentiment 
and ſatire, yet there are a ſimplicity and a fitneſs for 

drama in the ſtory of the former production, which 
it is ſcarcely poſlible to come up to, in the circumſtan- 
ces that ariſe from the incidents of the Sir John 
Cockle at Court.“ 

Mr Dodftey's next dramatic performance was. © The 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal-Green,” a ballad farce, which, 
according to Mr Victor, was acted at Drury-Lane in 
1739, (meaning, without doubt, 1739-40), but the ywri- 
ters of the Biographia Dramatica ſay in 1741. This piece 
did not meet with much ſucceſs. In 1945, Mr Dodſley 
was the author of * Rex et Pontifex,” being an at- 
tempt-to introduce upon the ftage a new ſpecies of 
pantomime, It does not, however, appear to have been 
repreſented at any of our theatres. In 1748, our inge- 
nious bookſeller collected together, in one volume oc- 
tavo,/-the ſeveral dramatic productions we have men- 
tioned (and which had all of them been {ſeparately 
printed), and publithed them under the modeſt title of 
* Trifles.” The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle afforded to 
Mr Dodſley another opportunity of diſplaying his 
poerical talents, in conjunction with his loyalty. On 
this occaſion, he wrote The Triumph of Peace,” a 
maſque, which was ſet to muſic by Dr Arne, and per. 
formed at Drury-Lane in 1748.9. 

Mr Dodſley, in the year 1750, was the concealed 
author of a ſmall work, which for a ſhort time had a 
very great celebrity. It was publiſhed under the fol- 
lowing title:“ The Economy of Human Lite, tranſla- 
ted from an Indian Manuſcript ; written by an ancient 
Bramin. To which is prefixed, an Account of the Man- 
ner in which the ſaid Manuſcript was diſcovered. In a 
Letter from an Engliſh Gentleman, now reſiding in 
China to the Earl of 4444.“ According to the 
pretended hiſtory of the ſaid letter, as dated. from Pe- 
kin, on the 12th of May 12949, the Emperor of China, 
very curious of ſearching after the writings of anti- 

S241 B 3 _ quity,” . 
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ity,” commiſſioned one of the hanlins, or doctors of | 
krſt 1 on à kind of embaſly to the grand 
lama, or imm high-prieſt of — the chief 
object of which was to obtain ſome of thoſe ancient 
books, which were ſuppoſed to have been for man 
ages ſecreted from public inſpection. He ſucceeded ſo 
far as to procure a number of valuable pieces of anti. 
quity ; amongſt which, however, none had the prefer. 
ence, in point of age or merit, to this ſyſtem of morali. 
3. written in the language and character of the ancient 
ymnoſophiſts, or Bramins, and tranſlated in a ſtyle 
remarkable for its energy of diction, and ſhortneſs of 
the ſentences, and which the tranſlator judged came 
the neareſt to the force of the original. Beſides this 
apocryphal introduction of the into the world, it 
derived ſome attention from its being elegantly print- 
ed on a fine paper, with a ſmall page, and a very e 
margin, after the French manner. But what chie 

contributed to the popularity of the © Economy of Hu- 
man Life,” was its being univerſally aſcribed to the 
Earl of Cheſterfield. This idea was ſtrengthened by a 
letter that had been addreſſed to his Lordſhip by Mrs 
Tereſia Conſtantia Philips, in which, to the no ſmall 
ſurprize of the faſhionable circles, ſhe had — ——_e 
ed him on being the author of The Whole Duty of 
Man.” She had probably heard an account of the Earl's 
letters to his ſon. However this may have been, the 
notion that The Economy of Human Life“ way 
written by Lord Cheſterfield procured it a rapidity and 
extenſiveneſs of ſale, and a height of applauſe, which 
it would not have obtained, if it had been known that 
it came from the humble pen of a bookſeller,, The 
Monthly Reviewers, though they gave to the work the 
praile which it deſerved, were not carricd away with 
the general report, but expreſſed their doubts concern- 
ing uts authenticity. Neither were the editors of the 
Gentleman's Magazine among the number of thoſe who 
were great admirers of the publication. After giving 
a ſhort ſection from it, they added as follows: © The 
? foregaing 
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pregoing extract takes up ſixty- ſix lines, making four 
pages of the pamphlet; which, beſides twenty-three of 
preface, confiſts of a hundred and eleven pages; but 
wenty of theſe are loſt, by freſh titles to the ſeveral 
parts and ſeQions, The pamphlet is printed on a fine 
paper, with a large margin, and is induſtriouſly attri- 
puted to a noble earl, diſtinguiſhed by his fine genius, 
ind the elegance of his writings and ſpeeches, But our 
eaders will perceive, that in the ſentiment there does 
not appear to be any thing new; and that the ſtyle and 


tyle manner are fo much beneath the great original from 
s of which they are copied, that the precept is rather en- 
me Wfeebled than enforced by the imitation.” Upon the 
this whole, The Economy of Human Life” is not with- 


put a confiderable ſhare of merit. The ſubjeQs are well 


int- hoſen ; the advice is good; the ſtyle is ſuccinct, and 
e frequently nervous; but the work, in general, is defi - 
— cient in that ſtrength and energy, that vividneſs of 


imagination, and that luminouſneis of metaphor, which 
pervade thoſe parts of ſcripture that were intended to 
be imitated, and which occur in many of the genuine 
oriental writings, The popularity of Mr Dodſley's 
— produced a number of imitations. There 

peedily came out The Second Part of the Economy 
of Human Life;“ and great pains were taken to per- 
ſuade the world, that it was the production of the au- 


the thor of the former publication. Nay, this was poſitivel 
way aſſerted in the title-page, though the writer of the 

and work had advertiſed to the contrary ; and indeed had 
nich repeated his public diſavowal of making any additions 


whatſoe ver to the piece. Another pamphlet was in- 
tended as a Kind of a burleſque on © The Economy of 
Human Life.“ It was entitled“ The Economy of a 
Winter's Day;“ and, though a ſhort and haſty produc- 
tion, contained ſome pleaſant ſtrokes, and fome ſenſible 
remarks, Next followed“ The Economy of Female 
Life,” by a lady, as was pretended ; but the work was 
too dull and too infipid to have come from a female 
pen. Concerning another publication, which Mag =" 
a 
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about the ſame time, it may perhaps be queſtioned, 
whether it aſſumed its title ſolely from a principle of imi. 
tation, It was entitled, The Economy of the Sexes; 
or, The Doctrine of Divorce, the Plurality of Wives 
and the Vow of Celibacy, freely examined,” and was: 
ſenſible and Judicious performance. We have been the 
longer in our account of Mr Dodfley's Economy d 
Human Life,” as, from the extravagant applauſe given 
it for a time, founded upon the fuppoſition of its pro- 
ceeding from a celebrated nobleman, it affords an in. 
ſtance of the power of literary faſhion ; the hiſtory ut 
which, as it hath appeared in various ages and countries, | 
and as it hath operated with reſpect to the differen pe 
objects of ſcience, learning, art, and taſte, would form : 
work that might be highly inſtructive and entertaining. 
Our author's next appearance in the world was in 
- his poetical capacity. The ſubje& was © Public Vir. 
tue,” and was intended to be comprized in three books, 
including, 1. Agriculture. 2. Commerce. 3 Arts. The 
firſt book however, which was publiſhed, in quarto, in 
1754, was all that was accompliſhed by Mr Dodſley. 
It is probable that the reception and ſale of the poem 
did not encourage him to complete his deſign. Indeed 
to write a truly excellent Georgic is one of the laſt 
efforts of the human mind. Perfectly to ſucceed in thi: 
ſpecies of poetry requires a Virgil's genius, judgmenr, 
exquiſiteneſs of taſte, and power of harmony. With re- 
to Mr Dodſley's production, there are, amidit its 
imperfections, a number of beauties in it deſerving oi 
—— It contains ſeveral exalted ſentiments, and 
the deſcriptions are often delicate and well expreſſed, 
But at the ſame time the diction is frequently too 
—— many of the epithets are inadequate: and in 
me places, x ſufficient attention is not paid to the bre 
barmony of the verſification. The ſollov ing addrets 
to the genius of Britain is pleaſing: 
Genius of Britain! pure intelligente: g bu: 
Guardian, appointed by the One Supreme, 
With influential energy benign, ' 27 


r 
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ned, * To guide the weal of this Fig d i/te; 

im! O wake the breaft of ber aſpiring ſon! 

nes; Inform bis numbers ; aid his bold deſign, 

ves, Who in a daring flight preſumes to mark 

_ . The ylorious track ber Monarch ſbould purſue.” - 
the In the year 1758, Mr Dodſley publiſhed . Melpo- 
y of Wnene ; or, The Regions of Terror and Pity. An Ode.“ 
Ven his piece we regard as one of the happieſt efforts of 


nis Muſe, Tt cannot, indeed, be compared with the 
pdes of a Dryden, an Akenſide, a Maſon, or a Gray; 


out it contains ſeveral ſtriking and beautiful paſſages. 
ries, two firſt ſtanzas will furniſh no unfavourable 
rent WWpecimen of the poem. 

rm 2 | | 1. 

ing. « Dueen of the human heart! at whoſe command 

s in The ſwelling tides of mighty paſſion riſe, 


Vir. MzLeoMene, ſupport my wvent'rous hand, 
oks, And aid thy ſuppliant ia bit bold empriſe. 


The From the gay ſcenes of pride, 
„ in Do tber bis footfept guide 
ley, D nature's awful courts, where nur d of yore, 


dem Toung Shakeſpeare, Fancy s child, was taught his varioue 
leed tore. | 

laft II. 

this So may bir favour'd eye explore the fource, 

ent, To few reveal d, whence human ſorrows charm : 
re- So may his numbers, with pathetic force, 

t it Bid terror ſhake us, or compaſſion warm, 

8 0: As different firains controut 

and The movements of the ſoul, 

Ted. Adiaſt its paſſions, harmonize its tone, | 
too To feel for others woe, or nobly bear its own,” 


It was in the ſame 2 (1758) that Mr Dodſley 


brought upon the ſtage his principal dramatic produc- 


tion, which was « Cleone,” a tragedy, ated at Co- 
vent- Garden. This play was offered firſt to Mr Garrick ; 
but it was rejected by him with ſome degree of con- 

tempt ; 
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tempt ; principally, as it ſhould ſeem, becauſe there 
was not a character in it ſufficiently adapted to the 
diſplay of his own peculiar talents. Nevertheleſs, when 
it came to be repreſented on a rival theatre, he betray. 
ed à jealouſy concerning it which added no honour to 
his reputation. To prevent its ſucceſs, he himſelf ap- 
| in a new part on the firft night of its being act. 
ed. This ſcheme had no gffect; for the tragedy roſe 
above all oppoſition, and had a long and crowded run; 
which, however, was not ſolely owing to its intrinſic 
merit, but was derived, in a great degree, if not prin- 
eipally, from the exquiſite performance of Mrs Bellamy, 
who played the character which gives name to the piece. 
The prologue to © Cleone“ was written by Mr Mel. 
moth ; and the epilogue by Mr Shenſtone. ; 
An imperfect hint towards the fable-of this tragedy 
was taken from the Legend of St Genevieve,” writ- 
ten originally in French, and tranſlated into Engliſh, 
in the laſt century, by Sig William Lower. Mr Pope, 
in his very early youth, had attempted a tragedy on 
the ſame ſubject, which he afterwards burnt ; and he 
it was who had adviſed Mr Dodſley to extend the plan 
to five acts. The circumſtance of © Siffroy's” giving 
his friend directions concerning his wife, has ſome de- 
— of ſimilarity to Poſthumus's” orders in Cymbe- 
ine. In the two laft acts, the author appears to the 
greateſt advantage ; Cleone's madneſs, in particular, 
over her murdered infant, being highly pathetic. This 
tragedy has ſince been revived by Mrs Siddons ; but 
ſo ſtrong were the feelings which her exquiſite per- 
formance of the character of Cleone excited on the 
firſt night of acting, that the houſe was thin on the ſe- 
cond night, and the play was dropped. "The minds of def 
the audience were affected with fuch real diſtreſs, that d a 
it overpowered the pleaſure ariſing from dramatic fic- Ir 
tion, and theatric repreſentation. 
In 1760, Mr Dodſley publiſhed his laſt ſeparate 
work, and which added greatly to his reputation: we 
mean 
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re Nrean his Select Fables of Eſop, and other Fabuliſts. 
he Wn three: Books.“ This is indeed a claſſical perform- 
en Nice, both in regard to the elegant ſimplicity of the 
y- le, and the propriety of ſentiments and characters. 
to Me firſt book contains ancient, the ſecond modern, 
nd the third original fables. Under the laſt head, the 
tories are wholly invenged by the author and his 
riends ; and this third part will not be found to be in 
he leaſt inferior to the two firſt. There are two far- 
her circumſtances which give an advantage to the 
ork over every former collection of the ſame k ind: 
irſt, a“ Life of Eſop,“ by Monſ. Meziriac, a very 
ce, Warned and ingenious Frenchman ; and which is the 
el. HNaly life of Eſop that is conſiſtent with common ſenſe; 

hat of Planudes being a ridiculous medley of abſurd 
aditions, or equally abſurd inventions. e ſecond 
an © Eſſay on Fable ;”” in which rules are delivered 


rit- 
ih, r this ſpecies of compoſition, drawn from nature; 
pe, d by which theſe ſmall and pleafing kind of produc- 


ons, that were thought to have little other ſtandard 


he 2 the fancy, are brought under the- juriſdiction of 
lan We judgment. The eſſay conſiders the fable regular- 


ing W's firſt, with relation to the moral ; ſecondly, the ac- 
on and incidents; * the perſons, characters, 
d ſentiments ; and, laſtly, the language. This is 


the Nie of the firſt pieces which has attempted to introduce 
lar, * way eriticiſm concerning the ſubject; and Mr 
his ey hay been ſo eminently ſucceſsful in his de- 
but Wn, that we recolle& only a fingle inftante-in which 
der- e propriety of his remarks has been diſputed. Our 
the Wthor, before he committed his Eſſay on Fable to the 


els, ſudjected it to the reviſal of his literary friends, 
of eſpecially of Mr Shenſtone, When that ingenious 
that d amiable poet's. works were publiſhed in 1763, 
r Dodſley prefixed- to them a ſhort account of his 
e and writings, A ſpecimen of Mr Dodſley's talent 
[maller pieces of poetry may be ſeen at the cloſe of 
e third volume of his Colle ion of Poems, by differ- 
t eminent hands, By this collection, which was ex- 

«x ty / tended 
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tended to fix volumes amo, he performed a very ac. 
ceptable ſervice to the cauſe of genius and taſte, as it 
has been the means of preſerving ſeveral productions 
of merit, which might otherwiſe have ſunk into obli. 
- vion. Another plan, which was formed and executed 
by him, was * A Collection of Plays, by old Authors,” 
in twelve volumes, of the fame fize. This appeared 
in 1744, and was à valuable acquiſition to the lit | 
world; but it has been highly improved in the ſecond 
edition, publiſhed by Mr Reed in 1780. Ii the new 
edition, beſides Mr Reed's excellent preface, ſome 
plays, before inſerted, are rejected; and others, o 
ater merit, are introduced in their room. That emi-. 
nently uſeful ſchool-book, The Preceptor,” ought no 
to be forgotten ; the deſign of which was framed by M. 
Dodſley, and the execution of which was accompliſhed 
by ſeveral of the diſtmguiſhed writers of the age. 
In the courſe of his profeſſion, Mr Dodſſey acquired 
a very handſome fortune, which enabled him to retire 
from the active part of buſineſs. During the latte 
years of his life, he was much troubled with the gou 
to which he at le fell a martyr, whilſt he was upor 
a viſit to his friend Mr Spence, at Durham. He w 
buried in the Abbey church-yard of that city, and th 
following inſcription was engraved on his tombſtone : 
| If you have any reſpect 
for uncommon induſtry and merit, 
1 regard this place, 
in which are depoſited the remains of 
| MR ROBERT DODSLEY ; 
who, as an author, raiſed himſelf 
much above what could have been expected 
| from one in his rank of life, 
and without a learned education; 
and who, as a man, was ſcarce 
exceeded by any in integrity of heart, 
and purity of manners and converſation. 
He left this life for a better, 
Sept. 25, 1764, 
In the 611t year of bis age.” 
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As an author, Mr Dodiley is entitled to conſider- 
able praiſe. His works are recommended by an eaſe 
und Cegunc which are ſometimes more pleaſing than 
a more laboured and ortamented manner of compofi- 
tion. In verſe, his numbers, if not ſublime, are flow - 
ing; and his ſubjects are well choſen and entertaining. 
His proſe is familiar, and yet chaſte; and in his dra- 
matic pieces he has always kept in view the one great 
prineiple,. Delectando pariterque monemto. Some general 
moral is conſtantly conveyed in each of his plans, and 
particular inflruQtions. are diſperſed in the particular 
Arokes of ſatire. The dialogue, at the {ame time, is 
eaſy, the plot ſimple, and the cataſtrophe interefting 
and pathetic. Mr Dodſey's Eſſay on Fable, will be 2 
laſting monument of his ingenuity. With regard to 
his private character, he is equally entitled to applauſe. 
As a tradeſman he preſerved the greateft integrity, as 
a writer the moſt becoming humility. Mindful of the 
early encouragement which his own talents met with, 
he was ever ready to give the ſame opportunity of ad- 
vancement to thoſe ot others; and on many occaſions, 
de was not only the publiſher, but the patron of ge- 
nius. There was no circumftance by which he was 
more diſtinguithed, than by the grateful remembrance 
which he retained, and always expreſſed, towards the 
m of thoſe to whom he owed the obligation of 
— tit taken notice of in life. Modeſt, ſenfible, 
and humane, he acquired the eſteem and reſpect of all 
with whom he was acquainted ; and it was his happi- 
neſs to paſs many years in an intimacy with men of 
the brighteſt abilities, and whoſe names will be revered 
by poſterity. 

In a4 a ſecond volume of Mr Dodſley's works 
was collected together and publiſhed, under the title 
of “ Miſcellanies.“ The volume contains © Cleone,” 
* Melpomene,” + Agriculture,” and the © Economy of 
Human Life.” 
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Corrxx-Hovsr Scxxx, at ALEro, ia SYRIA. 
From a Journey over Land to India, by Donald 
| Campbell, Efq.] 96 
1 Turkey, where the art of printing has not yet 

been known, where the circulation of literary pro- 
ductions is Chained down within the narrow compaſs 

of manuſcript, and where therefore the efforts of ge- 
nius are repreſſed by diſcouragement, the buſineſs of 
ſtory-telling makes in itſelf a profeſſion, which, as it 
is acquired by fludy and proſecuted with art, is fol- 
lowed with conſiderable profit, 4 

One day a friend (a French gentleman) who eſcorted 
me through the town, called to draw me out with hira 
for a walk; he ſaid he wiſhed to ſhew mg ſome of the 
caravanſeras, obſerving, that he thought I ſhould be 


entertained with a view of them. Iagreed to go; and 


he brought me to twa, which, after he had ſhewn to 
me, and explained their principle, police, and eti- 
quette, I could not help — approving. 
To both theſe were attached eating-houſcs, aud coffee- 
houſes, and every -appendage that could render them 
convenient and comfortable. As we were about lea- 
ving the laft, I obſerved my friend ſtop and liſten at- 
tentively. Come dither (ſaid he, after a minute's 
pauſe)—come into this coffeehouſe, here is ſomething 
going forward that may amuſe you.“ 

We accordingly entered the eoffechouſe, where we 
faw a number of people, ſome ſeated in the Purkiſh 
faſhion, ſome on low ſtools, and ſome ſtanding ; and 
in the middle a man walking to and fro, {peaking in 
an audible voice, ſometimes ſlowly, ſometimes with 
repidity, varying his tones occaſionally with all the 
inflexions of a corre{ponding ſenſe. I could not un- 
derſtand him; but he ſeemed to me to ſpeak with 
good emphaſis and good diſcretion ;* his action was 


very eaſy to him, though expreſſive and emphatical ; 


f and 


and his countenance exhibited ſtrong marks of elo- 
quent expreſſion. I could not help ſtaring with aſto- 
niſhment at a ſcene ſo new to me, and felt great ap- 
probation of the tones and manner of this extraordi- 
nary orator, though I could not underſtand a fingle 
word he ſaid. He was liſtened to by all with great 
attention, and the Turks (albeie not uſed to the 
laughing mood) frequently betrayed ſtrong ſymp- 
toms of riſibility : but in the — and torrent of 
his ſpeech, he broke ſuddenly off, ſcampered ouv of 
the door, and diſappeared, I ſet it down that he was 
a maniac or lunatrc of an ingenious kind, and was for 
going away. * Stay (lays my friend), reſt where you 
ed are for a few minutes, let us hear farther. 
ra The orator had ſcarcely been gone three minutes, 
he when the room was filled with the buzz of converſa- 
be tion, -a word of which I ceuld not -underſtand, but 
nd which my guide liftened to very attentively. At length 
to the buzz began to grow loud, and ſoon increaſed into 
ti- W clamour; when a ſcene enſued, of fo very ludicrous a 
g- kind as forced me to cram my handkerchief into my 
e- mouth to ſuppreſs a laugh, or at leaſt fo to ſtifle it as 
m to avoid obſervation. In ſhort, they were diſputing 
:a- MW violently, and the beaxds were, as I once before men- 
at- Wtioned to you, all wagging, I became more convulſed 
e's Wwith mirth ; and my 2 ſeeing that I was likely to 
nz give offence, took me under the arm, and hurried me 
out of the coffeehouſe : we retired into a porch in the 
we N caravanſera, where I gave vent to my ſuppreſſed laugh- 
ih ier, till my (ſides were fore, and my eyes ran tears. 
and In the name of God, my friend! (ſaid I), tell me 
in what is the mcaning of all that extravagant ſcene to 
1th which we have juſt now been witneſs; who is that 
the Imadman that ſpoke ſo much? and why did they all 
juarrel after he went away ? | 
zith Come, come, (laid he), let us retire to my houſe 
was {Wand L will there explain the whole of it to you, from 


al ; Mdrguaning to ending,” 
G C 2 I 
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I accordingly accompanied him home, where we 
found a very gay circle aſſembled, to whom he defcri- 
bed my aſtoniſhment ; recounting my immoderate | 
laughter, till they all laughed very nearly as immode- di 
rately as myſelf. * You muſt know (ſaid he, addreſſing di 
himſelf to me), that he whom you took to be a mad. di 


man is one of the moſt celebrated compoſers and tell. th 


ers of ſtories in Aſia, and only wants the aid of print- WF a, 
ing to be perhaps as eminent in reputation for making an 
contes, as Marmontel or Madame D'Anois, As we ſs, 
paſſed along, I heard his voice, and knowing it, re- th 
ſolved to let you ſee him, and brought you in for the on 
purpoſe, He was entertaining the company with a WW ;:.. 
very curious, intereſting, and comical ſtory ; the ſub- WF 
ject of which was avarice ; the hero a miſer of the tx. 
name of Caſſem. His miſery and avarice are repre- u 
ſented in it as bringing him into a variety of ſcrapes, of 
which wafte his wealth; and his character is drawn his 
with ſuch ftre of colouring, and marked with bat 
fuch groteſque lines of humour—he related it more- | 
over, with fo much wit, in ſach admirable language, or 
and embelliſhed and enforced it with ſuch appropriate cor 
action, utterance, and emphaſis that it riveted, as you tin 
Jaw, the attention of all his auditors, and extorted laugh - fan 
ter even from Turkiſh 7 | 

* But how came he to break off fo ſuddenly ?” ſaid I. ¶ the 

That (returned my friend) is a part of the art oi and 


| his profeſſion, without which he could not live: juſt a MF wet 


he gets to a moſt intereſting part of the ſtory, when he to b 
has wound the imagination of his auditors up to the diſp 
higheſt climax of expectation, he purpoſely breaks of I has 
to make them eager for the reſt. He is jure to have tent 
them all next day, with additional numbers, who come i or E 
2 their report, and he makes his terms to finiſh the 
ory." 
* Why then (interrupted I), why did they who re- 
wained behind fall a diſputing ? 
That I will explain to you (ſaid he): Juſt as 5 
broke 
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broke off, Caſſem the miſer, (who, as far as I heard, 
ſeems as well drawn as Moliere's Avare), having al- 
ready fuffered a thouſand whimſical misfortunes and 
dilapidations of fortune, is brought before the cadi for 
digging in his garden, on the preſumption that he was 
digging for trealure. As ſoon as the hiſtorian was gone, 
they firſt applauded him, and then began to diſcuſs the 
ſtory, which they one and all agreed in praiſing highly; 
and when they came to talk of the probable iſtue of the 
ſequel of 'it, there were almoſt as may opinions as 
there were men in company; each maintained his 
own, and they went to loggerheads, as you ſaw, about 
it-—when the chance is a thouſand to one, that not one 
of them was near the mark. One in particular ſurmiſed, 
that Caſſem would be married to the cadi's daughter; 
which gave great offence to ſome, and rouſed another 
of the company to declare, that he was well aſſured in 
his conſcience, that Caſſem would be brought to the 
baſtinado, or the ſtake, or elſe hanged, in the ſequel.” 

And is it poſſible ({aid I) that a group of twenty 
or thirty rational beings can be ſo far bereft of all 
common ſenſe, as to dilpute upon the reſult of a con- 
tingency, which abſolutely depends on the arbitrary 
fancy of-an acknowledged fabricator of falſehoods ? 

* C'eft vrai, Nanſeur ! and thereby they demonſtrate 
the power of the poet,” (for poet we may well call him); 
and entre nous, | doubt whether it is not more rational, as 
well as more fair, to diſpute what the denovement ought 
to be before, han after the inventor of the piece has 
diſpoſed of it, as is the practice with us. When he 
has once finiſhed his fable, you will find them all con- 
tent, and the voice of, criticiſm ſilent. Now, in France 
or England, our critics lie perdue, in order to attack 
the poet, let him finiſh his performance how he may. 
But you will recollect, Monſieur, that in Turkey cri- 
ticiſm is the honcſt ſpontanebus iſſue of the heart, and 
with us is a trade, where ſometimes lucre, ſometimes 
C 3 vanity, 


ad 
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vanity, but oftener than both, 'envy and malice, direct 
the deciſion, and diipoſe to cavil and cenſure. : 
But we will go again to-morrow (continued he); 
probably he will be there to conclude or proceed 
—— with his ſtory.“ I agreed to this, and we 
parted. . 
On the next day we went; and not ſeeing the orator } 
in his place, lounged about the caravanſera, and going 
to another coffee houſe, found him declaiming with a 
his might. My friend told me, that the ſtory he was now 
on was quite different from the former: however, we | 
watched his motions ſo effectually, that we got the 
concluſion of the ftory of Caſſem, which completely | 
diſappointea the prognoftics of the two conflicting 
Turkiſh critics; for Caſſem was neither baſtinadoed, 
ſtaked or hanged, nor married to the cadi's daughter, ip 
but lived to ſee that extreme avarice was folly ; and 
to be ſenſible, that to make the proper uſe of the goods 
of this life 1s to enjoy them. 


— — 


A SATIRICAL TURKISH PUPPET SLO. 
From the Same.] 


laſt letter has ſhewn you, that the concep- 
tions of genius, though they may want the 
aid of the preſs to bring them in full and perfect diſ- 
cloſure to the world, will yet burſt through their | 
bounds, and find ſome means of communication with 
mankind ; for though the art of printing be unknown 
in Turkey, the emanations of ſuperior intelle& and 
fancy find their way to the general ear through the 
medium of public . in coffeehouſes. This 
letter will ſerve to ſhew you, that malverſation in of- 
fice, public delinquency, and all thoſe crimes of the 
great, which with us are cognizable by no tribunal but 
that of the public preſs, are not altogether ſo ex- 
empt from the laſh and expoſure of the ſatiriſt in 
Turkey, 
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urkey, as the want of that great palladium of free- 
dom would diſpoſe us to believe; and that, incre- 
lible as it may appear, the magiſtrates are held up 
to ridicule- in public exhibition, ſatirized with all the 
extravagant vulgarity of coarſe humour and unpo- 
iſhed wit, and expoſed with all the bitter exaggera- 

tions of envenomed genius, 
The French gentleman, whom I mentioned to you in 
my laſt as having procured me that pleaſant repaſt at 
he coffeehouſe, called on me a morning or two after 
hat, and reminded me how highly I ſeemed to be en- 
A ertained ; ſaid, there were often to be ſeen, by walk- 
ly ag about and going inte public places, a variety of 
things, which, however worthleſs and unentertaining 

n themſelves, might, from the novelty of their a 
Pearance, and their unlikelineſs to any thing ſeen ig 
FF urope, ſerve either to divert by their oddity, or 
romote the conception of new ideas in the mind: he 
herefore recommended it to me, with all the zeal of 
a perſon who took an intereſt in happineſs, to 
ceep on my legs, and in the ftreets, while I remained 

t Aleppo. 

You will conclude, that I readily complied, and we 
allied out directly in queſt of adventure. We pro- 
ep-eeded, therefore, to one of the before-mentioned cof- 
the feehouſes, where, as my friend obſerved to me, though 
1:\- Where were no people of great rank, there was gene- 
eir Wally ſomething to afford contemplation or amuſe. 
1th nent; and where, if nothing elſe occurred, the mot- 
wn ey appearance »of the company was ſufficient to ex- 
and ite a variety of whimſical emotions, and ſuggeft 
the Wumberleſs ludicrous images to the imagination of an 
"his ngliſh or French man. As there was no orator at 
of. Vork declaiming, I had time to indulge myſelf with a 
the Fore accurate view than I had before taken of the 
but Nroup that ſurrounded us: and ſurely never was pon- 
ex- Nerous gravity more ludicrouſly,- or in more various 
t in farms, depicted by any caricaturiſt in the world, —Here 
ce y, * at 
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it was ta be ſeen, in all its ſhadings, from the ſeli-im. 
portant nod of ſerious cogitation, down to the ſopori. 
he aſpect of ſtolid ſtupidity. Not a muſcle was moved 
in way of mitth, not a face diſgraced with a ſmile, 
and 1 could not help thinking all the time, that it 
every natioff of the earth was to take ſome animal for 
its infignia, as the Britiſh aſſume the lion, and the 
Pruſſian the eagle, the Turks might be divided in 
their choice between the appropriate claims of the 
owl and the aſs, 

Soon after we, entered, a band of what they called 
_ muſic ſtruck up a concert. And here again the notion 
of the owl and the als ſtruck me with increaſed force, 
as peculiarly preſiding over their mufic; for no other 
combination of ſounds that I know on earth, but the 
ſcreeching of the one, and the braying of the other, 
could form any thing to reſemble this concert, with 
which the auditory ſeemed vaſtly pleaſed, though I 
was obliged to betake myſelf to fight, in order to get 
relief from the torture it gave me. "The Turks, how. 
ever, as I retreated, honoured me with a few remarks, 
which, as I did not underſtand, I could not preciſely 
icel; my friend however told me, they were to the 
effect that we were Frangi Dumus (Frank Hog), and 
had no more ear than that filthy animal for muſic, 

Come, ſaid my friend, do not be diſcouraged !—But 
the myſic—the muſic, interrupted I. — Well then, ſaid 
he, the muſic, or rather the ſounds, were execrable to 
be ſure; they have at leaſt ſeryed to eſtabliſh this cer- 
gainty, that there is nothing, however diſcordant or 
deteſtable, which habit will not reconcile us to. Doubt 
not, ſaid he, that the beſt piece of Handel or Co- 
relli, performed by the beſt band in Rome, would 
appear as ridiculous to them, as their concert did to 
us. 

We viſited many coffeehouſes in the courſe of that 
day, in every one of which we found ſomething to 
divers or diſguſt us; at length as we gntezed one, my 
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friendly guide turning to me with ſatisſaction in his 
countenance, - ſaid, * Here is ſomething about to go 
forward that will pleaſe you better than the concert of 
muſic.” What is it? ſaid I, A drama, returned he; 
a drama, to you moſt certainly of a new and extraor- 
dinary kind 3 and I do aſſure you, that ſo zealous am 
I to procure you entertainment, I would rather than 
a couple. of loui's you could underſtand what is going 
forward : your hearty mirth and laughter, added he, 
are ſufficient to put one in ſpirits. He then directed 
my attention to a fellow who was bufily employed in 
erecting a ſtage, which he accompliſhed in a time in- 
credibly ſhort. The light of the ſun was completely 
excluded, and a puppet-thew commenced, which gave 
great delight to all the audience, and, ignorant as I 

was of the language, pleaſed me very much. | 
I was aſtoniſhed when informed that one man only 
ſpoke for all the perſonages of the drama; for ſo art- 
fully did he change his tone of voice, that. I could 
have ſworn there had been as many people to ſpeak, as 
there were characters in the piece. The images were not 
actually puppets, commonly fo called, but ſhadows done 
in the manner of Aſtley's Ombres Chinoiſes, They were, 
however, far inferior to his in execution and manage- 
ment, though the dialogue and incident evidently ap- 
peared, even to me, to be executed with a degree of the 
vit comica far ſuperior to any I ever ſaw in a thing df 
the kind in Europe; indeed, fo perfect was the whole, 
that though I knew not a word of the language, I com- 
prehended clearly the plan of the piece, and many of 
the ſtrokes of humour contained in the dialogues —The 
plan was obviouſly taken from a ſtory which I have 
read in ſome of the Eaſtern tales, I believe the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments ; and it is founded on the law of 
the country, that a man may repudiate his wife twice, 
and take her back again; but in the event of a third 
divorce, cannot retake her to his marriage-bed, unleſs 
ſhe be previoully married and divorced by another man. 
Tg 
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To obviate which, huſbands who repent having divor. 
ced their wives a third time employ a man to marry 
them, and reſtore her back again; and he who does 
this office is called a hzlah—In the piece before us, 
however, the lady and the hullah like each other ſo 
well, that they agree not to ſeparate ; the huſband 
brings them both before the cadi to enforce a ſepara- 
tion; and the ſcene before the cadi was as ludicrous, 
and as keen a ſatire upon thoſe magiſtrates as can well 
be conceived, though of the low kind, 

The piece was introduced with a grand nuptial pro- 
ceſſion, in Which the maſter difplayed the powers of 
his voice by uttering a variety of the moſt oppofit: 
tones in the whole gamut of the human voice; tome. 
times ſpeaking, ſometimes ſqueaking like a hurt child, 
ſometimes huzzaing as a man, a woman, or a child; 
ſometimes neighing like a horſe, and ſometimes inter- 
ſperſing it with other ſuch ſounds as commonly occur 
in crowds, in ſuch à manner as aſtoniſhed me: while 
the concomitant adtion of the images, grote ſque be- 
yond meaſure, kept up the laugh; horſes kicking aud 
throwing their riders, aſſes biting thoſe near them, and 
kicking thoſe behind them, who retire limping in the 
moſt ridiculous manner; while their great — 
character in all pieces, kara-ghuſe (the ſame as our 
punch), raiſed a general roar of obſtreperous mirth, 
even from the Turks, with this whimſical action, of 
which I muſt ſay, that though nonſenſical, though in- 
decent, and ſometimes even diſguſting, it was, on the 
whole, the moſt finiſhed compoſition of low ribaldry 
and fun that I ever beheld. 

When they come before the cadi, he is ſeated in his 
divan of juſtice; but as ſoon as the complaint is open- 
ed and anſwered, he ri{es and comes forward between 
the two contending parties: here he turns to one, and 
demands, in a terrinc tone, what he has to ſay, whne.the 
other puts caſh in his hand behind, and in proportion 
às thg cath. is counted in, increaſes the terror of his 
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voice; he then pockets the money, and again turns to 
the other, and demands what he has to offer, while, in 
like manner, he receives the bribes from his adverſary, 
and puts it in an oppoſite pocket: this alternate appli. 
cation lafts till the purſes of both are exhauſted, when, 
giving a great groan, he retires on one fide to reckon 
the money of each from a pocket he has on either fade, 
one called plaintiff, and the other. defendant; when 
balancing them, he finds. plaintiff better by one aſpet 
(or three halfpence) than defendant, and pronounces 
his judgment accordingly. - The defendant appeals to 
the baſhaw; they go before him: Kara-ghuſe (punch), 
however, takes the defendant aſide, and, an a dialogue, 
which my friend aſlured me was pointed, witty, and 
bitterly ſatirical, de velopes to him the whole ſyſtem of 
magiſtratical injuſtice, adviſes him to bribe the baſhaw, 

Fi declaring his zeal for all young people, fond of 
morous enjoyment, (which he is at tome pains to en- 
arge upon to the exceſs of indelicacy), offers him the 
id of his purſe. The advice is followed; the bribe is 
zccepted ; the cadi's decree is reverſed, and himſelf 
ilgraced, and the mob at once huſtle him and bear the 
ullah home to his bride with elamours of joy. Here, 
gain, the maſter thewed his extraordinary powers, 
wing not only, as before, Uiſtin& and oppoſite tones 
f voice, but huddling a number of different ſounds 
yith ſuch ſkill and rapidity together, that it was ſcarce. 
y poſtible to reſſt the perſuaſion, that they were the 
ue of a large aud tumultuous crowd of men and ani- 

als. With this extravagant melange the curtain drop- 
ed, and the performance ended. | 

Returning hame, we converſed together on the ſub. 
ect ot the piece, which, I confeſs, I could not get out 


f my head for tome time. My friend explained to 
e, as well as he could recollect, a great part of the 

alogue, and aſſured me, that the freedom of ſpeech 
{ Monſieur Kara-ghuſe had from time to time created 
great deal of uneaſineſs, not only to private offending 

individuals, 


ed in the effuſions of obſcenity which he uttered, 
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individuals, but to the magiſtracy itſeli— that no of- 
fender, however, intrenched behind power, or en- 
ſhrined in rank, could eſcape him that cadi's, bathaws, 
nay, the janiſſaries themſelves, were often made 
the ſport of his fury; that he was not more reſtrain. 


than in his fatire ; that he was always well received 
and applauded, even venerated (as we venerate the 
liberty of the preſs), as a bold teller of truth, who, with 
litthe miſchief, does a great deal of good, and often 
rouſes the lethargic public mind to a ſenſe of public 
dangers and injuries. He added, that in ſome caſes, WW » 
the magiſtrate had been obliged to interfere ; and the 2 
baſhaw himſelf was ferioufly called upon at times to 
ſtop the licentious tongue of this champion of freedom, - 
kara-ghuſe. | te 
« Well then (ſaid I), it appears upen the whole, chat W 
re 
in; 
tel 
an 


000er ww Aa 


Monfieur Kara-ghuſe is a very great black guard, but 
a very witty, and a very honeſt one. 

ou have juft hit it (faid he}; and if Maſter Kara. 
ghuſe was to. take ſuch liberties in France, Spain, Pos. 


tugal, or Germany, all his wit and honeſty would noi ro! 
fave him from puniſhment. In England you do no th: 
want him; every man there is a Kara-ghuſe, and even Sie 


newſpaper a puppet-ſhew.” 
And yet (returned I), we complain ſadly of 


of liberty !” | | 
4 ſagacious French 


* That is natural (returned 
man), perfectly natural. Liberty is like money; th 
more we have of it, the more covetous we grow.“ 

Very true, Monſieur (ſaid I), pleaſed with hug add 
compliment to our happy conſtitution, and to cliaci asc 
his obſervation, gave a Latin quotation, which, when and 
a child, I got out of Lilly's Grammar, Creicit amo 
nummi, quantum ipſa pecunia creſcit;” and then chan 
ing nummus for libertas, Creſcit amor liberta 
quantum ipſa libertas creſcit.” 

»Tis very welt, Moufieur (ſaid he); and to car 
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of- on your alluflon, may we not ſay, that they who do not 
en- know when they enough, are as dan | 
us, wrong in the one caſe, as thote who ſay we have too 
ade much are in the other? The Engliſh complaining of 
in. WM the want of liberty, reminds me of the c e . 
red, orator's ſtory of Caſſem, who, wallowing in wealth, 
ved loft it all in the wild purſuit of more I hope, how- 
the M ever, that they never will, like him, laſe their ſtock in 
vit vain endcavours to increaſe it. 
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dom, —_ author of this elegant work remarks, that moſt 
travellers who have hitherto obliged the world 

thai with their obfervations on Portugal, repreſent it as a bar« 
„bu ren, inhoſpitable field for obſervation, —ſcarcely allow- 
ing it to poſſeſs a ſingle object worthy to arreſt the at- 

Cara tention of the philoſopher, the antiquary, or the artiſt : 
Pot. and indeed the contents of their pages appear to cor- 
d noi roborate the aſſertion. Mr Murphy, however, thinks 
o noi that a nation, once celebrated in every quarter of the 
even globe for its diſcoveries and conqueſts, that abounds 
with the moſt valuable mineral and vegetable produc- 

tions, —that carries on a trade of great extent and im- 
portance, and poſſeſſes many of the moſt valuable co- 

trench lonies in the wortd,—muft furniſh an innumerable ſe- 
; thei ries of objects for the conſideration of the hiſtorian, 
L the naturalift, and the ſtateſman. But he modeſtly 
th hf adds, that his work contains only ſuch caſual remarks 
cliaciſſ] as-come within the contracted ſphere of his obſervation, 
hei and which are thrown together with very little art or 
arrangement. Notwithſtanding the modeſty of this 
apology, the work. will by no means be found deſtitute 
either of uſeful arrangement or important information. 
The diaries of intelligent travellers, though mere me- 
morandums, are more valuable than the yoluminous 
"0 ſyſtems 


* 
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ns of compilers: and accordingly we think, tha 
ze hiſtorical details in this volume are by far the le 
important part of it, His original information is en- 
livened. by a pleaſant ſtyle, and by occaſional diſplays 
of ſcience and taſte in the deſcription of remarkable 
objects of art or nature. All the plates, which are very 
numerous, and well executed, are original, except the 


plan of Liſbon. N 4 | 0 * 0 
courſe was from Dublin to Oporto, 


Mr Murphy's 


which he reached in January 2788, and of which he 
ves a ſhoxt deſcription, The buildings would naturally. 


the firſt object to ſtrike the eye of an architect. 
© Oporto, in common with moſt ancient cities, has the 


defects of being narrow, and fo irregularly diſpoſed, 


that there is ſcarcely a houſe in it with four right 
angles. Hence, ſays our author, a ſtranger would be 
Ted to ſuppoſe, that the forty-ſeventh propoſition of the 
firſt book of Euclid had not yet found its way thither. 
The corner-houſes of the ſtreets, in general, being ob- 
Lquely diſpoſed, render the adjoining, houſes of the 
ſame $25, as every. one follows the crooked plan of 


- his next neighbour, - Thus all become rhomboids, and 


trapeziums, defeas which at firſt might have been a- 
voided. by relinquiſhing a little ground; but there are 
7 Ny ©; comme ial cities, * ey > me 2 
ew teet ot thei property, ev Or Wn thagoras 
ſacrificed a hecatomb.” = 1 " 
On the churches he makes the following remark— 
The churches are large, ſtrong, and magnificent 
buildings, but totally devoid of eyery thing that con- 
ſtitutes ſcientific architecture; theirs is of a ſpecies 
between the Teutonic and Tuſcan, The materials of 
which they are formed are excellent, and the maſonry 
part not without merit. It is ſcarcely credible what 
riches are laviſhed on the inſide of them; the altar- 


pieces, ballachins, &c. however defective in deſign, 


exhibit a profuſion of gilding. Gold is certainly a 
very effectual thing to conceal the want A or 
1 "of jene, 
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. ſcience, or . And yet the Portugueſe baye 
ſome artiſts not devoid of merit, but unfortunately they 

* are not encouraged, I knew painter here, named 
ys Glama, who d do credit to any ſchool in Europe, 
le had he ineitement to call forth the latent powers that 
24 were impriſoned within him : he was a native of Por- 
he tugal, and had ſtudied many years in Italy, where he 
acquired a correctneſs of drawing, and a chaſteneſs of 

to, colouring, that indicated uncommon talents. Notwith- 
he ſtanding, be aſſured me, that he could ſcarcely eke out 
Wy. a miſerable pittance, though he painted every thing 
A. that was offered to him, from the ſign- poſt to the 


A lady who reſided many years at Oporto, relates 
the following anecdote of a rich merchant of that city, 
who intended to embelliſh his apartments with paint- 
ings: for this purpoſe he applied to Signor Glama, who 
happened then to have ſome valuable ancient pictures 
in his poſſeſſion, which he was commiſſioned to ſell at 
a very moderate price; but the merchant, who was a 
better judge of the produce. of the grape than of the 
pencil, ſtarted with ſurpriſe when he demanded twenty 
moidores for a Corregio, and ſaid, That he had lately 
bought two new pictures of larger dimenfions for the 
fame money?” bf. 

Our author's journey from Oporto to Liſbon is rela- 
ted at great length. The account of the monaſtery of 
Batalha would, however, have been more amuſing, or 
leſs tedious, had he omitted the hiſtorical notices of 
the ſeveral kings buried there. Such materials belong 
to the geographical hiſtorian : but we doubt whether 
they be the legitimate property of the deſcriptive tra- 
onry vel er,—of the man who s to collect facts, and 
what make obſervations,—to tell wh ſomething we knew 
utar- BN not before, or ſomething we know not where elſe to 
fig," find. * | | 
ny 2 At Leiria, he witneſſed one of thoſe exhibitions 
rt or which are ſtill permitted to diſgrace bumanity, in a 

D 2 country 
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country of religious bigotry,—a bull- feaſt, which he 
thus en rt if gd ) | ö 
May asth. The ſeaſon now arrived in which the 
ple are entertained with bull - feaſts. After an ab- 
ſence of ſome weeks, I returned to Leiria to ſee tho di- 
verſion, and was ſurpriſed to find the effect it had on 
the inhabitants, particularly the lower claſs, who, with 
every demonſtration of joy, teſtified their attachment 
for that favourite amnſement; - The combat was exhi- 
-bited in a quadrangular area, or ſquare, formed by the 
. houſes in the middle of the city. The ſpectators were 
accommodated with ſeats gratuitouſly in the balconies 
of theſe houſes, whence they had a complete view of 
what was paſſing in the arena. ear what vin 
About three o'clock the diverſion began, when one 
of the bulls ruſhed into the arena, ſmarting with the 
wounds he had received in the ftable, which were juſt 
ſprinkled with pickie. The combatants were about ſix- 
teen in number, each holding a ſpear or dagger in the 
Tight hand, and a cloak of red filk on the left arm. The 
enraged animal now ran at one of them, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the danger, ſtood firm and undaunted tili the 
bull dropped his horns to him, then he moved on 
his left foot from behind the cloak, and plunged a dag- 
ger into his neck, | ooh 
The greater part of the exhibition was but a repeti- 
tion of ſuch attacks; as here they have none but pede. 
Arian performers, of whom there were two who excel. 
led the reſt in courage, execution, and activity; one 
Was a Spaniard, the other an African, Each of them, 
min more than one inſtance, diſpatched a bull at the firt 
onſet, by aiming his dagger in a tender part between 
the horns, in couſequence of which the animal inſtantly 
dropped, and was not ſeen afterwards to betray the 
leaſt ſymptoms of life. | FR, 
_ © The moſt hazardous part was executed by a per- 
Joan who, unarmed, attacked one of theſe He 
threw himſelf between the two horns, and graſped 
An the 
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the animal about the neck; in this poſture he was car- 
ried about the arena, till diſengaged by the united 
—— of — — w _ _ —— 
w „in this inftance, agreeably to the s of - 
| — became their property. g 
When they found a bull that was ſtronger and 
wilder than the reſt, they protracted his exiſtence 
longer than uſual, amidſt the moſt excruciating tortures 
that ingenious cruelty could deviſe, The body was 
-pierced in various parts, and a number of broken ſpears 
ſtuck into the fleſh. Whilſt the poor animal was thus 
bleeding at every pore, ſeveral tubes, filled with ſquibs 
and rockets, were faſtened to darts, and plunged into 
the body. As ſoon as theſe were ſet on fire, he ſtood 
in the midſt of the arena, tearing up the ground and 
dellowing, whilſt clouds of ſmoke (which he inhaled 
in breathing) iſſued from his mouth and noſtrils. f 
Though there are many enlightened people in Por- 
tugal who do not approve of theſe barbarous entertain- 
ments, yet the common people are. ſo attached to 
them, that it would be very difficult to aboliſh them 
immediately. By degrees, however, they might be 
put an end to, and ſome manly generous dive in- 
troduced in their ſtead: civilization, it muſt be allow=. 
ed, would loſe nothing by the exchange, and humanity 
would rejoice at it. 2 a 
We {tall conclude this ſubject with a ſhort extract 
from a letter of Mr Upton's, reſpecting Spenſer's Fai- 
rie Nucene. In the tenth book of Heliodorus, you 
will and that Theagenes both tamed and rode on the 
back of a wild bull. We have at Oxford, now, a very 
valuable monument of this ſtrange kind of ſport.— 
This was a ſport to inure the Fouths to warlike ex- 
erciſes, uſual at Theflaly, and by Ceſar brought to 
Rome. But as Dr'Prideaux has already treated of 
this ſubject, in bis Diſſertation upon the Arundel 
Marbles, I ſhall only add, that the modern bull-feaſts 
in Spain ſeem plainly my derived from this ftran 
£ 42 3 
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exerciſe and ſport ; firſt begun 
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by the Centaurs, who, 


from their hunting and driving away the herds of their 


— had their original names, then a public 
ime among the Theſſalians, afterwards among the 
Romans, and at laſt ending in Spaniſh bull-feaſfs.” 

The royal monaſtery of Alcobaca appears to be an 
object of at curio ity; and Mr Murphy's remarks 


on the ſtyle of its buildings indicate a juſt taſte and a 


critical eye, It would perhaps not be doing juſtice to 
a writer of his profeflion to omit them. | 


This monaſtry might be ſaid to commemorate 


three remarkable events, wis, the origin of the Por- 
tugueſe menarchy, the commencement of the Ber- 
nardine order of Monks, and the introduQiion of a 
new ſpecies of architecture into that kingdom, which 


our antiquaries call Modern Norman Gothic, The 


church is entirely built in this ſtyle, except the weſt 
front, which is more modern than the reft, and exhi- 
bits a ſelection of the defects of the Tuſcan and Go- 
thic ſtyles. 8 41 1 

On entering the church at the weſt front, one is 
ſtruck with the grandeur of that general effect pecu- 
liar to the inſide of Gothic churches, but very few poſ- 
Jeis that property to a higher degree than this. The 
proſpect at the eaſt end is terminated by a magnificent 
lory, placed over the altar, at the diſtance of three 
undred feet from the entrance; but the apparent di- 
ſtance is conſiderably more, on account ofaks narrow- 
neſs of the nave, — the regular ſucceſſion of the pil- 
lars, which are twenty-ſix in nuniber ;; that is, thirteen 
at each fide. 'The longitudinal diſtance from the centre 
of one pillar to that of the other is but ſeventeen feet 
three inches: ned. Gf to the rules obſerved in the 


beſt proportioned ic edifices, this diſtancę is too 
little by one third. The proportion of the pillars is 
likewiſe defeQive,; their dimenſions being greater than 
the impulſe of the vaults requires. Indeed, the archi- 
tect appears not have bern acquainted with the 4 
9 970 5 FI. minimum 
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minimum in conſtruction, which experience or ſcience 
taught his ſucceſſors in this art, On the whole, there 
is very little difference between the architecture of 
this ſtructure and that called Ancient Norman, or Sax- 
on, except that the arches, inſtead of being ſemi-circu- 
lar, as in the latter, are pointed; in other reſpeAs we 
obſerve the defeQive proportions and rude ſculpture of 
the Saxon churches in every part: the capitals, in par- 
ticular, are almoſt plain blocks; the baſes of the pil- 
lars have but few mouldings; the ribs of the vaults 
and architraves of the windows want that depth and 
ſharpneſs which produce an air of lightneſs, 

* The eaſt end, or choir, is of a {emi-circular form, 
after the manner of the ancient churches, or baſiliſks, 
and which the Abbe Fleury ſuppoſes to have been 
made in that manner by the Chriſtians, to imitate that 
part of the Jewiſh temples where the Sanhedrim aſ- 
ſemhled. " | 

The 'Gothic work which formerly decorated the 
choir, is now concealed by Grecian columns, with 
their appendages. This alteration was made about 
eighteen years ago, by an Engliſh ſculptor, named Wil- 
iam Elſden, at the requeſt of the friars. Nothing can 
be more diſguſting to . admirer of antiquity, or 
indeed any man of the leaſt taſte, than this jumble of 

recian work, patched up in the moſt ſtriking part of 
x ſtructure, executed in the ſimple Gothic manner. 
As the. chureh of Alcobaco is one of the earlieft 
pecimens of the modern Norman Gothic in Europe, 
nd perhaps the moſt magnificent of the early period in 
rhich it was founded, we ſhould be glad, were it not 
oreign to our ſubject, to give a more particular ac- 
ount-of its architecture, and to illuſtrate the ſame by 
ngravin We ſhould then be enabled to make it 
ppear, that the conjectures reſpeRing the origin of 
he Gothic ſtyle are not warranted from; this edifice, 
we find nothing in it that has the moſt diſtant reſem- 
lange to bowers or groves, to Mooriſh or Saracenic 
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architecture, whence the pointed arch is ſuppoſed to 
be derived. | 
The weft front of the monaſtery, including the 
church, which is in the centre, extends fix hundred 
and twenty feet, the depth is about ſeven hundred and 
feet. The incloſed ſpace is occupied by dormi. 
tories, galleries, cloiſters, &c. A Portugueſe writer, 
- in ſpeaking of the magnificence of this monaſtery, ob. 
ſerves, that its cloiſters are cities, its ſacriſty a ch 
and the church a baſiliſk. a 

The better to convey an idea of it, we ſhall giv: 
the dimenſions of Tome of the apartments. "The kitchen 
for example, is near an hundred feet long, by twenty 
two broad, and fixty-three feet high from the floor u 
the intrados of the vault. The fire-place is twenty 
cight feet long, 2 droad, and is placed, not 
the wall, but in centre of the floor; ſo that then 
is acceſs to it at every fide. The chimney forms 

yramid, reſting upon eight columns of iron. 
— ſtream of water through the cent 
of the floor, which is occaſionally made to overflow ti 
pavement, in order to cleanſe it. 

* Notwithſtanding the magnitude of this apartment 
there is not an inch of it unoccupied from morning 
night ; for all the induſtry of the convent is conc 
tered in it; the operations are carried on under the 
ſpection of one of the lay-brothers. a 

The refeQtory is ninety-two feet long, by ſixty-eig 

broad; the breadth is divided into three porticos | 
two ſeries of ſtone-columns. The tables are place 
next the two fide and end walls; at the extreme er 

where the prior takes his ſeat, are two large picturey ſerve 

the one repreſenting the laſt ſupper, the other Chi mere 

and the two diſciples at Emmaus. — i 

pe ſhould not omit to notice the cellar, as it is c n 
of the moſt valuable apartments belonging to the moi anti 

ſtery; there are forty large caſks in it, which are ſug does 

ſed to. contain near ſeven hundred pipes of wine. Ne c 

© It is very remarkable, that theſe people, avoweag” 
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aſſembled for the purpoſe of ſtudying as well as | 
ing, have not a library in their —_— unleſs that de 
ſerves the name of one which is not larger than a'clo- 
ſet, and ſcarcely contains as many books as there are 
pipes of wine in:the-cellar. 2 9 
The north-weſt, wing of the monaſtery is ſet apart 
for the reception of ſtrangers; hence it is called the Ho/- 
pitium the whole extent, which is two hundred and thirty 
feet, is diſtributed into ſtately and convenient apartments. 
In the anti- rooms are ſome good pictures, particularly 
one of the Judgment of Solomon, and ſeveral portraits of 
popes and cardinals, very well executed, by a Portu- 
artifl, named Faſques ; the latter we find 
the it of St Thomas of Cante 16% $0 cd 
The roomy of ſtate are furnithed with the portraits 
of the ſovereigns of Portugal, from the commencement 
of the monarchy to the preſent : they have been lately 
painted by an attiſt named Antino Amarel. I amd 
that truth will not allow me to ſay that they are wi 
done ; the painter àppears to have been an utter ſtran- 
ger to light and ſhade, and had but a very imperfect idea 
of drawing, There is one portrait here, painted by 
a Portugueſe lady, named Jeſepba, that is worth the 
whole collection wo i | 1 7 
This is followed by a particular account of the laws 
and cuſtoms of this monaſtery,. au inquiry into its hi- 
ſtory, —an account of the remarkable perſons buried 
there, —and a critical compariſon of the French, Por- 
tugueſe, and Spaniſh tragedies, formed from the biſtory 
of Ignez de Caſtro, 5 . 

Ot Liſbon, to which he now arrives, it is juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that notwithſtanding it is the conſtant reſort of 
merchants and travellers from every. part of the globe, 
pet it ſeems extraordinary that hitherto we have not 

n favoured with any ſatisfactory account of its arts, 
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antiquity, police, or public buildings. Mr Murphy 


does not attempt to ſupply theſe. points, unleſs by a 
iew curſory remarks on ſuch objects as came within the 
+ narrow 
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the country on the-oppoſite fide, called Alenteju ; any 
diſadvantage, therefore, — — inequality of the 
grouns, is compenſated by the utiful proſpeRs its 

vation affords ; and its vicinity to the fea renders it at 
once delightful and healthy. With its various advantages, ed 
Liſbon ought to be ſuperior in riches, magnitude, and I. 
population, to any capital in Europe. Mr Murphy I ** 
wonders that it is not ſo: but the wonder will ceaſe, of. 
— a Sen and 2 —— 2 — into confideration Hi 

e political and religious ſyſtem of Portugal, than 
which nothing can be more unfavourable to the 
increaſe of population and the extenſion of commerce. 
In 1789, there entered the port of Liſbon, two hundred or 
and fifty-two Portugueſe thips, and fix hundred and ce 
forty foreign ſhips, pf which three hundred and nine- 
teen belonged to Great Britain and Ireland. With re- 
ſpe to the origin of Liſbon, Mr Murphy leaves the 
whims and romances of old writers where he found 
them, but gives a tranſlation, from Martene and Du- 
rand, of an account of a remarkable fiege of Liſbon, in 
— Alfonſo Henrique, the firſt Chriſtian King 
O . 

Of the population of Liſbon no exact account has 
been recently publiſhed. This is indeed a ſpecies of 
information at all times difficult to be procured.— 
Conn the inhabitants, we believe, is never pract!- 
ſed : and calculations, if they could be depended on, 
are as various as the materials of a theological diſpute. 
In 1780, Mr Murphy informs us, this city contained 
33,764 houſes, and in 1790, they amounted to 38,102, on 

. — 5 


narrow ſphere of his obſervation during a reſidence of | = 

ten months. hey 4 | 4 

The fite of Liſbon; he ohſerves, is the moſt eligible Þ P 

| imaginable. for. a metropolis ; towards the north-weft 21 
| it is ſheltered by a ridge of mountains, and ed to- *! 
. wards the ſouth-eaſt.” The buildings are raiſed on ſe. m 
| ven hills, with their intermediate valleys 3 the greater I #2 
part of which command a proſpe& of the river, and of be 
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ot | —an increaſc-in ten years which is very confiderable : 
—ecſtimating each houſe to contain fix perſons, | the 
je population in 1790 will amount to 28,612. To theſe 
fare to be added the religious, with their attendants, 
o. | the ſoldiery, ſtudents, and other perſons, —perhaps a- 
mounting to 12,000, whoſe reſidence is not fixed. The 
fatal effects of the earthquake of 1758 are ſtill viſible; 
er 
of I but the inhabitants have-redped advantages from it fi- 
* milar to what followed the great fire of London, 
* Their manner of building bouſes is rather ſingular; 
its the ter is the firſt employed: when he has iſed 
at dhe ſkeleton of frame-work, the maſon is then * 
et, ed to fill up the interſtices with rubble-ſtone and brick. 
They ſay that the concatenation of the walls with the 
wood-work contributes to reſiſt the ſlight concuffions 
of earthquakes with which this city is conſtantly viſited. 
His account of the buildings is illuſtrated by a view of 
one of the ſtreets, which ſeems uniformly elegant: yet 
Liſbon ſtill wants common ſewers, pipe-water, and 
chambres d'aiſance, There is no court-end of the town, 
nor a ſingle houſe that will let to advantage merely on 
account of its ſituation. The Ribeira Velba is the prin- 
cipal mart of traffic: here are ſome warehouſes belong- 
ing to the Hamburgh merchants, which Mr Murphy 
at firſt miſtook. for. military magazines; but, on a clo- 
ſer inſpection, what he thought to be cannon-balls 
were ſimple cheeſes, each about the ſize of a thirty-two 
pounder, and very nearly as hard. They are ſaid to 
import annually into Lifbon ſixty thou of theſe 
bullets. After deſcribing the Praca do Comercio, in 
hich is the cuſtom- houſe, he adds, of the latter build- 
g—* Here are no palaces for commiſſioners to dwell 
n, nor dark cellars for clerks to write in, nor 
ellars — with water to hold dry goods ; who- 
ver wiſhes for theſe improvements, will find them, 
nd a great deal more, in the new cuſtom-houſe of Dub- 
n,' In ſpeaking afterward of the celebrated equeſ- 
tian ſtatue of Joleph I. the artiſt of which was left to 
ave, he obſerves, that * Portugal, like Ireland, is be- 
come 


18 Teer Wer. | 
come celebrated for the manner in which at all times 
ſhe has treated her native ſons of diſtinguiſhed merit. 
He inſtances,” in the caſe of Portugal, Prince Henry, 
Admiral Pacheo, Magellan, Vernei, Vieira, Camoens, 
and Machado de Caſtro. From the article of public 
amuſements we ſhall ſelect the following 
© The ereus for the bulkfeafts is but a ſhort diſtance || 
from the above theatres. is amuſement is declinin | 
very faſt in'the capital; The performances I witneſſed 
here were inferior to what I ſaw at Leiria, but not quite 
ſo cruel. And after all, perhaps the manner of rear- Þ 1 
ing the bulls with maſtiffs, as in "England and other | « 
parts of Europe, is not leſs barbarous than the manner 1! 
of tormenting them in Spain and Portugal; but we | a 

are apt to ſee defects in our neighbours, whilſt we are 

blind to our own, like the Lamian witches, who, ac- a 
cording to the ficetious Rabelais, in foreign places had f 
the penetration of 'a lynx, but at home they took out Þ o 
their eyes, and laid them up in wooden ſlippers. rc 
As we have already given an account of z bull-feaſt t 
at Leiria, it is unneceffary to add that of Liſbon, which th 
is almoſt ſimilar. & ſcene of a more novel nature invites # ch 
our attention ; that is, the manner of catching black ca 
cattlevin Nl by 
I was preſent at the circus when this curious Y co 
ſpectacle was exhibited, the firſt of the kind, as I was bu 
he; 
mo 
dre 
wh 
the 
ſtar 
C 


told, ever repreſented in Liſbon, * It conveyed a good 
idea of the manner in which the inhabitants of that 
fertile region catch their cattle.” They kill the animal: 
for the fake of the hides, which are brought to Portu- 
gal to be manufactured. Of the fleſh I underſtand tht 
razilians make but little account + they barely take 
as much as is ſufficient for preſent exigence, and leav 
the reſt a prey to the birds and beaſts of the foreſts. 
The cireus was very crowded on this occafion : 
bout five in the afternoon a native of Pernambuca en 
tered the arena, mounted upon a ſpirited horſe of th 
Arabian breed. The rider was of a copper colour, c 
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es a ſtrong and active figure, his hair black, and his head 


t. uncovered. He wore a looſe mantle, ſomewhat like 
I, the paludamentum of the ancient Romans. The ſkin 
bs, of a wild beaſt was thrown looſely over the horſe in- 


lic ſtead of a ſaddle, from which were ſuſpended two cords 
| for flirrups. The whole appeared quite in character. 


ce | As foon as the cavalier had paid his obeiſance to 
in the audience, a bull, whoſe natural ferocity was height- 
Te ened in the ſtall, ruſhed in, and had nearly overturned 


zite him in the firſt onſet : the fleetneſs of his horſe, and 
ar- the dexterity with which he managed the reins, only 
her | could have ſaved his life. The furious animal purſued 
mer | him ſeveral times round the arena, till he became tired, 
we | after which he ftood panting in the middle of the ring. 
are The horſeman {till continued his circular courſe at 
ac- an ealy pace, holding a long cord in his hand, with a 
had flip knot at the end of it: having watched a proper 
out | opportunity, he caſt it over the horns of the bull, and 
rode twice round him; then ordering the gate to be 
feaſt Þ thrown open, he made off in full ſpeed tall he came to 
/bich Y the full length of the cord; upon which he received a 
vites | check that drew him on his back, and made the horſe 
black Y caper on his hind feet; nevertheleſs he clung to him 
by his knees, and, in this reclined poſture, held the 
rious cord in both hands and the bridle in his mouth. The 
I was bull at this time was entangled by the rope, with his 
head drawn in between his fore-feet, and incapable of 
motion. The Brazilian diſmounted, approached, and 
drew from beneath his mantle a ihort hunting ſpear, 
which, with an apparent ſlight force, he darted into 
the head of the animal, in conſequence of which he in- 
ſtantly fell down and expired. + 
Of the Loretta church, held in ſuch eſtimation for 
its architecture, Mr Murphy thinks not very highly. 
The reputation it has acquired, he ſuſpects, is owing 
to its being deſigned in Italy, —which is not ſuch a re- 
J commendation now as it would have been in the days 
of Palladio, —the modern Italians being as I as 
E . othez 
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ſo cruel, And after all, perhaps the manner of rear- 
parts of Europe, is not leſs barbarous than the manner 


blind to our own; like the Lamian witches, who, ac- 


our attention ; that is, the manner of catching black 
Cattle in Brazil. . Annen O 


told, ever repreſented in Liſbon, * It conveyed a good 


be cireus was very crowded on this occafion : : 
bout five in the afternoon a native of Pernambuca en 


the! has treated ber native ſons of diftiriguiſhed merit. 
He iuſtances, in the caſe of Portugal, Prince Henry, 
Admiral 'Pacheo, Magellan, Vernei, Vieira, Camoens, 
and Machado de Caftro, From the article of public 
amuſements we ſhall ſelect the following —— [ . 
. © The cireas for the bul is but a ſhort diſtance 
from the above theatres. is amuſement is declinin 
very faſt in the capital. The performances I witnefſe 
dere were inferior to what I ſaw at Leiria, but not quite 
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of tormenting them in Spain and Portugal; but we 
are apt to c defects in our neighbours, whilſt we are 


cording to the ficetious Rabelais, in foreign places had 
the penetration of à lynx; but at home they took out 
their eyes, and laid them up in wooden flippers. 
we have already given am account of u bull-fesft 
at Leiria, it is unneceſfary to add that of Liſbon, which 
is almoſt ſimilar. & ſcene of a more novel nature invites 


I Was preſent at the eien 'when- this curious 
Was exhibited, the firſt of the kind, as I was 
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idea of the manner in which the inhabitants of that 
fertile region catch their cattle.” They kill the animaliſ dre 
for the fake of the hides; which are brought to Portu - wh 
to be manufactured. Of the fleſh I underſtand the the 
razilians make but little account + they barely take ftar 
as much as is ſufficient for preſent exigence, and leave}, C 
the reſt a prey to the birds and beaſts of the forefts. ¶ its 


tered the arena, mounted upon a ſpirited horſe of the 
Arabian breed. "The rider was of a copper colour, 
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es a ſtrong and active figure, his hair black, and his head 
t. uncovered. He wore a looſe mantle, ſomewhat like 
I, the paludamentum of the ancient Romans. The ſkin 
is, of a wild beaſt was thrown * over the horſe in- 
lic Read of a ſaddle, from which were ſuſpended two cords 
0 for flirrups. The whole appeared quite in character. 


xe | As foon as the cavalier had paid his obeiſance to 
in the audience, a bull, whoſe natural ferocity was height- 
Te ened in the ſtall, ruthed in, and had nearly overturned 


ite him in the firſt onſet : the fleetneſs of his horſe, and 
2ar- the dexterity with which he managed the reins, only 
mer | could have ſaved his life. The furious animal purſued 
mer | him ſeveral times round the arena, till he became tired, 
we | after which he ftood panting in the middle of the ring. 
are The horſeman ſtill continued his circular courſe at 
"ac- an eaſy pace, holding a long cord in his hand, with a 
hat flip knot at the end of it: having watched a proper 
out | opportunity, he caſt it over the horns of the bull, and 
| ode twice round him; then ordering the gate to be 
feaſt Y thrown open, he made off in full ſpeed till he came to 
nich the full length of the cord; upon which he received a 
wvites | check that drew him on his back, and made the horſe 
black caper on his hind feet; nevertheleſs he clung to him 
| by his knees, and, in this reclined poſture, held the 
rious cord in both hands and the bridle in his mouth. The 
Ii bull at this time was entangled by the rope, with his 
good head drawn in between his fore-feet, and incapable of 
f that motion. The Brazilian diſmounted, approached, and 
nimall drew from beneath his mantle a ſhort hunting ſpear, 
Portu-E which, with an apparent ſlight force, he darted into 
nd the the head of the animal, in conſequence of which he in- 
ſtantly fell down and expired.” a 
Of the Loretta church, held in ſuch eſti kation for 
its architecture, Mr Murphy thinks not very highly. 
The reputation it has acquired, he ſuſpects, is owing 
to its being deſigned in Italy, which is not ſuch a re- 
© commendation now as it would have been in the days 
of Palladio,—the * Italians being as 2 as 
] other 
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other modern nations, and their taſte corrupted by the 
Borromini, the Bibiena, and their diſciples. He exa- 
mines the other churches and public buildings with 
a critical eye, and occaſionally throws out general re- 
marks on ſublime arthitecture, which evince a pure 
taſte and correct judgment. c 

The laws of Portugal, it would appear, have been 
rendered ſome what more mild of late years. On them, 
we have the following obſervations-- 

The king in perſon is ſuppoſed to prefide in all cxi- 
minal courts of judicature, and the judges, who denve 
their authority immediately from him, may pronounce 
ſentence of death on delinquents tried and found guilty; 
but execution is expreſsly forbidden till the expiration 
of twenty days after ſaid ſentence, in order that the cri- 
minal may have an opportunity of reviewing his trial, 
and proteſting againſt ſuch points in it as do not exact- 
ly bear upon the offence. This law was firſt promulged 
by Alfonſo the Second, at Coimbra, in the year 1211. 
Several priſoners, purſuant to this decree, have 
N their lives for many years. A ftriking in- 

ance of this appeared during the adminiſtration of the 
Marquis de Pombal; this miniſter ordered a return to 
be made of all the priſoners in the kingdom, with the 
nature of their alledged crimes, and duration of confine- 
ment. The abuſes practiſed by the officers of the pri- 
ſons'gave riſe to the inquiry, for it was cuſtomary with 
the gaolers to liberate the priſoners on their parole, on 
receiving a proportionate gratuity. EO 
Among the number thus enlarged, there happened 
one on m ſentence of death had been ed feven 
years an Hor to the above order; during which inter- 
val he lived in the country, and earned his bread very 
honeſtly. The gaoler now ſummoned him to appear, he 
inſtantly obeyed, re-entered the condemned cell, and 
was ordered for execution; but on a repreſentation of 
his conduct being made to the king, he was pardoned 
in conſideration of his punctual regard to his * 
f | * 
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and the blameleſs character he maintained in the neigh- 
bourhood wherein he worked. | 

© There is one great defect in the adminiſtration of 
the criminal law, which calls loudly for redreſs. Pri- 
ſoners committed on alledged crimes are ſuffered to re- 
main many years in prilon before they are brought to 
trial, If in the interval an innocent man ſhould die, he 
ſinks into the grave with all the accumulated infamy 
of a delinquent. * | 

* During the reign of John the Second, and of his 
ſucceflor el, criminals, inftead of being put to 
death, were employed in the Portugueſe fleets that 
viſited Africa or Aſa, and ſent upon hazardous expe- 
ditions in the newly diſcovered countries. If they ſuc- 
ceeded in the object of their enterpriſe, their crimes 
were expiated for the fervice they rendered to the 
itate ; and it was not unuſual to find men of this de- 
ſcription, after a few years, reformed in mind and man- 
ners, and become uſeful members of ſociety. The 


- puniſhment of tranſporting criminals to foreign ſettle, 


ments alſo originated with the Portugueſe, a mode of 
puniſhment, perhaps of all others, attended with the 
moſt ſalutary conſequences to the criminal and the 
community. ; 

The clergy, I am informed, are not confined for of- 
fences in the common priſons, there is one called the 
Aljube ſet apart for them ; this priſon is ſituate near 
the patriarchal church, and under the juriſdiction of 
the patriarch. Formerly the clergy ecu only be ar- 
raigned by the canon law; but this privilege has been 
lately ſet afide; they are now amenable to the civil law, 
an ordinance which gives great ſatisfaction to the king- 
dom at large, | 

There is a priſon at the ſouth end of the city, on the 
verge of the 'Tagus, which at preſent is unoccupied. 
During the adminiſtration of the potent miniſter, it was 
much er when the edict was firſt 
iſucd for the expulſion of the Jeſuits, 
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$2 THE HIVE. 
This priſon may be conſidered as the Baſtile of 
Portugal; the ſtrength of its walls, gratings, and cells, 
ſtrike the ſpectator with hortor ; and what renders it 
ſtill more terrific, is a en] ewe rope-walk, in which 
many an unhappy priſoner imagined he ſa his deftiny 


© Impriſonment for debt was aboliſhed by an edict in 
1774; in its ſtead the law has prefcribed a more equi- 
table mode. to ſatisfy the realonable demands of the 
creditor,” | | | 
Mx Murphy's deſcription of the manners of the fe. 
veral claſſes in Portugal is one of the moſt entertaining 
articles in the book ; but we muſt content ourſelves 
with referring to it, except in the following particulars 
reſpecting the ladies 5 | | | 
The ladies ſeldom breathe the pure air, except in the ir 
ſhort excurſions to the next chapel, which they viſit 
at leaft once a-day. | | 

* The Portugueſe ladies poſſeſs many amiable quali- 
ties; they are chaſte, ' modeſt, and extremely affec- 
tionate to their kindred, No woman ont of doors 
without the permiſſion of her huſband or parents. To 
avoid all ſuſpicion, men, even though relations, are not 
allowed to viſit their apartments, or to fit befide them 
in public places. Hence their lovers are ſeldom grati- 
fied with a fight of them, except in the churches ; here 
they make ſigns and ſignals: Hs | 


Addreſs and compliment by wifion, 
Make love and court by intuition, 'HUnDIBRAS. 


. © Notwithſtanding the watchful eye of the Duenna, 
the lovers contrive to exchange 6i/iet-dour, and that in 
ſo ſubtle a manner, that none can perceive it whoſe 
breaſt glows not with a ſimilar flame. The little boys 
who attend at the altar are often the meſſengers on 
theſe occafions, When one of theſe wingleſs cupids re- 
ceives the letter, he makes his way through the au- 
dience till he approaches the fair one, then he py 
| "724 umſe 
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himſelf on his knees, repeating his Ave meris fella, and 
beating his breaſt ; after finiſhing his ejaculations, aud 
croſſing his forehead, he falls on his face and hands, and 
D Ew the ground ; in * mean time * con- 
veys the letter under the lady's drapery, and brings 
back. another, f * * 
At other times, when the lovers are coming out of 
the church, their hands meet as it were by chance in 
the holy water font; by this means they exchange bil- 
lets, and enjoy the delectable pleaſure of preſſing each 
other's fingers. ; 

Various are the contrivances to which they are 
compelled to reſort, in order to elude ſuſpicion ; and in 
no part of their lives do they evince more prudence 
than during their courtſhip. Their natural diſpoſition 
to ſecrecy is the means of their continuing for years 
under the impreſſion of the tender paſſion ; and the) 
maſt have fallen victims to it, were it not that relined, 
that virtuous love, which Guevara deſcribes; 
Ade y no quema; alumbra y no danna ; quema y no 
conſume, reſplende y no laſtima; purifica y no ambraſa ; 
aun calienta y 10 congoxa, | 

It glows, but ſcorches not; it enlightens, but hurts 
not; it conſumes not, though it burns; it dazzles not, 
though it glitters; it refines, without deſtroying; and 
though it be hot, yet it is not painful, 
* Marriage-feaſts are attended with vaſt expence : 
the reſources of the lower claſs are often exhauited in 


the preparations made on theſe occaſions, The nuptial. 


bed-chamber is ornamented in the moſt coſtly manner, 
with filks, brocades, and flowers; even the wedding- 
meets are trimmed with the fineſt lace. 
In their chriſtenings and ſunerals alſo they are very 
extravagant; but in other reſpects very frugal and 
temperate, particularly the females, who ſeldom drink 
any thing but water; if they drink wine, it gives riſe 
to ſuſpic ion of their chaſtity, and ſuſpicion is often held 
tantamount to a crime. The Empreſs Dona Leanor, 
E 3 daughter 
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W- - THE HIVE. 
daughter of Edward King of Portugal, endeavoured to 
introduce the like cuſtom amon German ladies; 
but neither her Majeſty's example or perſuaſion could 


bows = them to exchange the « milk of Venus” for 
the limpid rill. 

© The abſtemiouſneſs of the Portugueſe ladies is con- 
ſpicuous in their countenance, Which is pale, tranquil, 
and modeſt; thoſe who accuſtom themſelves to exereiſe 
have, nevertheleſs, a beautiful carnation. Their eyes 
are black and expreſſive; their teeth extremely white 
and regular. In converſation they are polite and agree- 
able; in manners aſſuaſive and unaffected. The form of 
their dreis does not undergo a change, perhaps once in 
an age; milliners, perfumers, and-fancy-dreſs-makers 
are profeſſions as unknown in Liſbon as in ancient 
Lacedæmon. 

« Widows are allowed to marry; but they do not avail 
themſelves of that privilege as often as in other coun- 
tries, There are many Portugueſe, particularly thoſe of 
of the good old ſtock, who look. upon it as a pecies of 
adultery fanQioned by the law. 

* Women do not aſſume the family. names of their 
huſbands, as with us. In all the viciſſtudes of matri- 

* they retain their maiden names. 
r Murphy's character of the people is followed by 


ſome — «3 remarks on the ſame ſubject, which he 


collected from a native of Malta, a ſenfible and well- in- 
formed man. This part of the work contains an account 
of the Jews, and ſome hiſtorical details that are curious, 
and ſhew our author poſſeſſed of a laudable ſpirit of re- 
ſearch. © Leaving Liſbon, he viſits Cintra, Mafra, Setu- 
val, Beja, and Evora, which are accurately deſcribed, 
and their varioys edifices and antiquities illuſtrated by 
plates, —which renders it rn for us to refer tlie 
reader to the work itſelf, 
Upon the whole, Mr Murphy appears to have made 
a very conſiderable addition to our knowledge of Por- 
tugal ; and many of —— will de found valuable 
in 
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in à hiſtory of that country. Of the people and manners 
he certainly ſpeaks, we cannot ſay with mote partiality, 
but in a manner far more favourable, than any of our 
late travellers. He met with a ſober, kind, and hoſpi- 
table peaſantry, and with men of enlarged and liberal 
minds in the upper clafſes ; he ſaw a nation of devotees 
whoſe ſincerity he had no reaſon to ſuſpeR, and a claſs 
cf nobles whole characters were not diſgraced by pub- 
lic licentiouſneſs. It is ſome time before the impreſſions 
theſe circumſtances make can be effaced, and before 
we return from the gay comforts of hoſpitality, and the 
—_ gratiſications- of curioſity, to brood over the 
mileries of a people, whoſe religion is ſuperſtition con- 
tending againſt nature, and whoſe goverament is deſ- 
potiſm revolting againſt reaſon. bs 7 


— — — f2?2• 


The HixDoo AccovxT of the CREATON of the 
WokLD. 


A Prxiop of many miliions of years, according to 

the Hindoo hiſtorians, has elapſed fince the Al- 
mighty fiat produced creation. Of that magnificent event, 
we are informed, in the Ayeen Akberry, that there 
are no leſs than eighteen different opinions prevailing 
in Hindoſtan, three of which that book enumerates, 
and affirms the laſt of the three to be the opinion moſt 
generally-received. It is extracted from a book called 
Surya Sudbant, a book containing the true principles 


of the Hindoo aſtronomy; and it is there related, thæt 


towards the end of the Satya Yug, or firſt revolution 
of the world, a devout perſon, named Mydeyit, ſtruck 
with awe and aſtoniſhment on a ſurvey of the wonders 
of crcation, became anxiouſly defirous to know the 


true hiſtory of that event; and for that purpoſe ſuppli- 


cated the Sun for the ſpace of a thoutand years, The 
iuminator of heaven and earth at length appeared to 


Mydeyit under a beautiful form, and alked him what 
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was his deſire? Mydeyit anſwered, Draw back the 
veil that conceals the wonders of the ſtars, and of the 
heavens ; diſcover to me the things that are hidden; 
inſtruct me in the divine myſteries, and beſtow upon 
the ignorant the light of knowledge.” The celeſtial 
form replied, ©® Employ thyſelf in a certain place in 
' worthipping me, when —_y a form ſhall appear, 
who will inſtruct thee in regard to thele things. At 
the appointed place, the promiſed figure appeared, and 
the ſubſtance of the information, as recorded in the 
book above mentioned, was, that the Almighty formed 
a hollow ſphere of gold, compoled of two parts, ts 
which he imparted a ray of tis own: light, and it be- 
came the Sun. The fun produced the twelve celeſtial 
ſigns, and the ſigus produced the four Fedes, Then 
were created the Moon, the Ataſt, or ætherial light, 
Air, Fire, Water, Earth, &c. I forbear to prolong this 
relation, becauſe, however indefatigable might have 
been the mmiſter of Akber, in his efforts to procure 
authentic intelligence concerning the opinions of the 
Hindoos on this and other ſubjects, the Engliſh, in 
more modern times, have been ſtill more ſucceſsful in 
penetrating the obſcurity that had fo long veiled both 
their hiſtory and philo . | 


OO — — 


THE BAG PIPER: A FRAGMENT, 


ATTEMPTED AFTER THE MANNER OF STERNE. 


1 Hav juſt quaffed my laſt glaſs of claret, and being de- 
termined immediately to leave the tavern, was Nas 
to riſe cut of my arm. chair, when the notes of a High- 


56 


land bagpipe ſaluted my ear, wild and rural indeed; 
but the notes, though wild and rural, were pleaſing to 
my imagination, which they wafted-in a moment from 
Calcutta to a Highland heath! 
* * 
With my right-elbow leaning on a table, and res 
| | right- 
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7 
right-cheek ſuſpended on my right-hand, after N 
liſtened for ſome time to the tune of Over the hills 
and far awa,' in a kind of tranſport, impelled by cu- 
rioſty, I gently raiſed my head to gaze at the muſi- 
cian, who thus chanted His wood notes wild“ 
Philo Yorick !—the figure which then prefented itſel£ 
to thy view, will not readily be effaced from thy remem- 
brance !—A Reynolds, indeed, might do it juſtice, yet, 
if thy pen but — attempts to do ſo, the. attempt 
perhaps may be pardoned. f 50 | 
He was a venerable figure, whoſe face diſcovered 
the roſes of youth, bluſhing among the furrows of old 
age. His filver hairs flowed in cluſtering ringiets down 
his neck, and reached forward half way over his brows, 
which role loftily above a pair of eyes, from which be- 
nignance delighted to glance, and whick ſparkled with 
youthful animation. Every feature of his face, indeed, 


expreſſed amiability, and almoſt ſeemed to glow with 


tranſport and pleaſure, while in a foreign land he played 
the antique tunes of his native country. 

Thus far, Philo Yorick, thy ſoul was pleaſed with a 
ſurvey of the venerable muſician ; till caſting a glance 
downward, and beholding he had loſt a leg —ſome- 
thing cauſed a ſigh to riſe from thy boſom, and a tear 
to ſteal into thine eye. The muſician, as he watched 
my motions, obſerved this—his fingers and elbow for- 
got to move, — the notes of his pipes ceaſed, and with a 

ow modeſt carriage—he approached me. 

We gazed infenfibly at each other; Sympathy—bleſ. 
edSympathy—cauſed a ſecond ſigh to eſcape my boſom, 
and another to riſe from his: Young man, ſaid he, 
looking earneſtly in my face, —preſſing one of my hands 
between his—and holding up his wooden ftump,— 
—— man — ſaid he - you ſeem to be affected at ſeeing 

182 a 

I was juſt thinking, returned I, that in your fit 
tion —ſo far from home—you are much to be pitied !— 

And did you drop a tear on that account? ores 
IE | e— 
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he—Remember, the limb was loſt when fighting for my 
country ! | 2 | N 

The queſtion joined to the admonitory obſervation 
which followed it had fuch an effect upon me— that 
z conſcious bluſh ſtole into my cheeks,—and—but my 
pen fails !—this man was an old ſoldier - 


vp— — ah 


- ANECDOTE of Fraxcis II. the preſent Emperor of 
. GERMANY, 


[From Gleanings through Wales, Holland, and We. 
phalia, by Mr PAArr. | 


ONE of the princes of Germany have higher 
claims on the love of the people, or the eulo- 
24 of the modern bards, than the amiable and youth- 
monarch, who now fills the imperial throne. Of his 
warlike atchievements during the preſent campaign, the 
trump of fame, has ſuſiciently informed you; but there 
is a trait of his heart in private and domeſtic life, which 
I receive from the moſt unqueſtionable authority, and 
which will endear him to you more than a thouland 
victories. , , 

Joſeph the Second, who was an economiſt, left to 
Leopold, who did not live long enough after he became 
emperor to diſſipate (them), an unincumbered diadem 
and immenſe trealures. Theſe all concentrated in the 
preſent emperor, to whom was bequeathed the diſpoſal 
of them, ſo unconditioually, that the dowager-empreſs, 
his mother, was in 2 manner rather a dependant on his 
bounty, than poſſeſſed of powers in herſelf to claim as 
widow, wife, and mother, No ſooner did the youth 
find himſelf thus dangerouſly placed, than he reſolved 
to put it out of his own power to act unbecoming the 
fon of an empreſs and queen. Convening, therefore, his 
court and council, he appropriated an early day for his 
coronation, or rather nomination to the 6 

the 
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the regular ceremony being performed long after at 
Frank fort —and he intreated the honour that the queen- 
dowager would aſſiſt at it. The afſembly was brilliant, 
the young monarch roſe in the midſt of it, and holdin 
in lus hand a ſcroll, thus addreſſed himſelf to his mini- 
ters, in the preſence of thouſands of his ſubjects, 1 
perceive a paſlage of great importance is omitted in the 
will of my royal father. No ſuitable independent pro- 
viſion has been made for my beloved and imperial mo- 
ther. The long-tried virtues of that noble lady, the 
tender confidence and domeſtic love in which the 
lived with my father, convinces me, that it never could 
have been intended, that fo good a wife, ſo kind a pa- 
rent, and ſo excellent a woman, could be left in a ſtate 
of dependence on her fon. Much more likely is it that 
the ſon ſhould have been bequeathed to the commands, 
andulgence, and management of his mother. Or if it 
was intended that the {on ſhould receive the whole re- 
venues of the empire, it could only be in confidence 
that he would act as her agent, and fee that her pri- 
vate, her natural, and proper rights, were paid into her 
coffers with the leaſt care-and inconvenience to herſelf. 

In the latter caſe, I hope I thould be found, 
throughout my reign, a faithful ſteward of my dear 
Parent and of the people; and ſuppoſing, for a moment, 
this caſe a poſſible one, I cannot be inſenſible to the ex- 
alted affection and eſteem the late emperor and king 
muſt have for me, that he could, after his death, confide 
the fortunes of ſuch a wife to the truſt of his ſon. But 
human nature is ſo frail, and the truſt is ſo awful, that I 
tremble while I poſſeſs it; and cannot, indeed, be eaſy, 
tit T have diſburdened myſelf of the weight it impoſes. 


To this end, my loving friends, miniſters, and ſubjects, 


I have herein bound myſelf (ſhewing the ſz oll), by an 
inſtrument of the laſt ſolemnity, to become reſpontible 
in a yearly ſum ſuited to her rank, although inferior te 
her deſervings. And I have, as nearly as may be, made 
tlys diſpoſition from my private funds, and from ſour- 
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ces the leaſt likely to infringe on, or to affect, the trea- 
ſures of the ſtate, which I hold in truſt alſo,—for the 
Honour of my empire, and the proſperity of Auſtria ; 
yet I conſider myſelf as called upon by my ſubjects to 
explain, account for, and juſtify every expenditure, be- 
fore I make an arrangement in favour, of any part of 
my own family; but I feel, at the ſame time, that it is 
an act of duty and juitice on my part, which will be 
crowned by the ſanction of alt my people. 
* Here then, madam, continued the royal youth, 

dropping on his knee as he deleended from his throne, 
and preſenting the ſcroll— here is the deed by which I 
relie ve myſelf from an inſupportable burden, the idea 
of your Majeſty's becoming the victim of a ſon's weak. 
vels, indiſcretion, or ingratitude: and you will find 
that I have, by the fame act, taken thE liberty to ap- 
point you the guardian of my youth, in all that can pro- 
perly be called (if any thing can) m private fortunes. 
* tai in my hand the public treaſures, becauſe the 
weight of them would, from the multiplicity of de- 
-mands, be attended with fatigue to you; but I ſhall 
not fail, from time to time, as exizencres may ariſe, to 
derive benefit, in their application, from your known 
wiſdom, goodneſs of heart and judgment, and your 
love of the empire. | 

With regard to the public, one might very reaſon- 
ably expect from ſuch an outſct, what has happened in 
the progreſs of the reign of this monarch;—we were 
prepared for his having almoſt empticd the coffers of 
his private property, and almoſt ſtript his palace of his 
furniture, many of its neceCaries, and all its luxuries, 
before he invited the aſſiſtauce of his people to carry 
on this unparalleled war. | 
dow 
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rue following Account of Peres Provan's finiſhing 
Canto of The LovsrA4p, will, it is hoped, be accept- 
© able to our Readers. : | 
Tux LOUSIAD-—Cavro v. 
T length this whimfical firuQture of the brain 
this comical 3 upon nothing, which 
7 


has been ſo long unfiniſhed, feems to be completed. 
Whether the little animal, whoſe reported appearance 


at court ferved for the foundation of the work, ever 


made his unceremonious extree, is, with many perſons, 


'a matrer of more doubt than importance, If we ore 


ro conſider him as only the imaginary hero of a well- 
fancied tale, the greater muſt be the merit of the in- 
ventor, The pot, however, abides by the fact, and 
ſtill proſecutes his droll detail and concluſion of the 
incidents by which it has been embelliſhed in the ſe- 
veral cantos of this 'moft dele#4bie Eric. In his un- 
ravelment of the plot,“ if we may be allowed to talk of 
the plot of an Epre poem, we were unexpectedly divert- 
ed oa finding, that, after all the ſtir that had been a- 
bout the royal mandate for ſhaving the cooks and 
ſcullions of the palace, in conſequence of the ſuſpicion 
that the creeping intruder bad his origin in the locks 
of ſome one of them, it is at laſt diſcovered that the 
tiny adventurer was, in reality, of MUCH HIGHER ex- 
traction than had been ſuſpected ; conſequently, that 
the principal characters in the Dramatis Perſonæ were 
* - her the wrong; —and thus the myitery is deve- 

ped : ; a | | | 

Fig, In the argument to the poem.—A great per- 
fonage exulteth in his victory * over the cooks, —en- 
deavoureth to prove the property of the lone, al ſo the 

| | F certainty 


*. The fruitleſi oppoſition made by the gentlemen of the 


bitchen, to the order for deſpoiling them of their capital be- 


nours, conflitutes a principal part of the incidental buſineſs 
of this Pindaric Extraordinary. 
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certainty of its being a real Jou/e ; and ſbeweth the little 
animal by way of conviction. ., The poet exhibiteth 
biblical and clafficat knowledge in an account of animals 
that have boten, in order to reconcile the reader's re- 
volting mind to the Saxen of the Lovsz. The louſe 
giveth a wonderful hiſtory of himſelf, his family, &c. 
and proveth the {uperior antiquity of his race to that 
of kin e Great Perſonage, in wrath, giveth the 
louſe the lie, and endeavoureth his deſtruction; —but 
ZEPHYR ſuddenly beareth him off to the celeſtial re- 
gion, and converteth him into a flar; which was diſco- 
vered ſoon after by DR HEzzscusLL.-—-Name of the ſtar, 
—&c, Secondey, in the concluſion of the poem itſelf: 
« A pill-poz then be ope'd with eager took, 

And fhew'd the Crawler, to convince each cook, 

The long-ear' d braft of BALa amy do, we find, 

Sharp to the beaſt that rode bim ſpoke bit mind ; 

The mournful Xanthus * (jays the Bard of old) 

Of Peleus' warlike fox the fortune told : 

Thus to the captive louſe was language giv'it, 

Which proves what intereft JUSTICE bolds in beav's, 

The vermin, rifing on bis little ramp, 

Like ladies” lap-dogs, that for muffin mump, 

Thus, folemn as our biſhops, when they preach, 

Made to the beſt of —— his maiden ſpeech - 

« Know, mighty =———, 7 was born and bred 

„Deep in the barrowt of a Page's head; 

„ There took I faveet LousSILLA wito wife, 
« My foul's delight, the comfort of my life : 
« But, on a day, your Page, Sir, dar'd invade 
< CowsLre's ſweet tips, your faithful diary-maid 
« Great was the ſtruggle for the fhort-liv'd bliſs ; 
„At length be won the long contefled hiſs '— 

„ben, mid the ftruggle, thus it came to paſs, 

« Down drop'd my wife and I upon the laſs ; 

« From whence we crawl'd (and who's without ambition * 
„ Who does not wiſh to better his condition) 


# The horſe of Achilles. 


« % 


. * 


4 To you, dread Sir, where, lo, we lov'd and fed, 
« Charm'd with the fortune of a greater head; 


« Where ſafe from nail and comb, and bluff ring wind, 


e neſtled in your little lock behind ; 


« Where many & time, at Court, Ive. join d your Grace, 


« 4nd with you gallop'd in the glorious chaſe ; 

„% LoUSILLA too, my children, and my nits, 

« Juſt frighten'd ſometimes out of all their wits, 
« It bappen d, Sir, ab! tuchleſs, tuckleſs day ! 

« 1 footiſh took it in my head to ftray— 

« How many a father, mother, daughter, ſon, 

1 Are oft by enriofity undone / 


„Dire ui, for midft my travels, urg'd by Fatt, 


From you, O , 1 fell upon your plate 

« Sad was the precipice / and now m here, 

* Far from LoUSILLA, and my children dear / 

& Who now, poor ſouls ia deepeſt mourning all, 

« Groan for my preſence, and lament my fall, 

« NITTILA.A, now, my elde girl, auth fighs 

* Bewails her father loft, with ſtreaming eyes ; 

« And GRUBBINETTA, with the lovelieft mien, 

In ate, and temper, and in form, @ queen ; 

Aud flurdy Sx Ar, my /on, a child of grace, 

* His father's image both in form and face ; 

4% And Diccorky, poor lad, and hopeful SCRATCH, 

Boys that LOUSILLA's ſoul was proud to batch : 

« And little NiBBLE, tee, my youngef ſon, 

Mill aſt his mother where his father's gone 5 

Mo (poor Loufilla .) only will reply, 

*% With turtle moan, and tears in either eye, 
# * * * * * * * 
e GP 


© Such is the hift'ry of your loyal LOuSE, © 


* Whoſe preſence breeds ſuch tumult in the houſe —" 


The poet then notes the ill reception which this 
ſpeech experienced; inſomuch that the life of the 


little orator was endangered; when, Io 
"FP 2 ; 
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larize; and for which we muſt refer to the pamphlet. 
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Zens, ſo anxiout for bis life; drew near, 

And ſudden bore him to a diftant ſphere, 

In triumph raid the animal on high, © 

Where BEREKNIcE's Jocks adorn the ſhy ; | 

But now he wi/h'd him nobler fame to ſhare, 

And crawl for ever on BEL N DAs bar. 
et to the LovsE was greater glory gin ; 
o roll a planet on the ſplendid heavy” n, 

And draw of drep aftronomers the ken; 

The GeokG1UM Sms of the ſons of men?! /?" - 


Such is the concluſion of this heraic poem: but there 
is a great deal.of comic matter ia the preceding part 
of this fifth canto, which we have not room to particu. 


ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS. . 
{From D'T$RAzLi on the Literary CharaQter,] 


2 modes of life of a man of genius are often tinc- 
tured with eccentricity and enthuſiaſm. Theſe are 
in an eternal conflict with the uſages of common life. 
His occupations, his amuſements, and his ardour, are 
diſcordant to daily purſuits, and prudential habits, It 
is the charaQteriſtic of genius to diſplay no talent to or- 
dinary men; and it is unjuſt to cenſure the latter when 
they conſider him as born for no human purpoſe. Their 
pleaſures and their ſorrows are not his p res and his 
ſorrows. He often appears to ſlumber in diſhonourable 
eaſe, while bis days are paſſed in tabours, more conſtant 
and more painful than thoſe of the manufacturer. The 
world is not always aware that to meditate, to com- 
poſe, and even to converſe with ſome, are great la- 
bours; and as Hawkeſworth obſerves, © that wearineſs 
may be contracted in an arm-chair.“ 
Such men are alſo cenſured for an irritability of diſ- 
poſition, 
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poſition. Many reaſons might apologize for theſe un- 
happy variatious of humour. The occupation of making 
2 great name, is perhaps more anxious and precarious 
than that of making a great fortune, We ſympathiſe 
with the merchant when he communicates melancholy 
to the ſocial circle in conſequence of a bankruptcy, or 
when he feels the elation of proſperity at the ſucceſs 
of a vaſt ſpeculation. Fhe author is not leſs immerſed 
m cares, or agitated by ſucceſs, For literature has its 
bankruptcies and its ſpeculations, 

The anxieties and diſappointments of an author, even 
of the moſt ſucceſsful, are incalculable, If he is learned, 
learning is the torment of unquenchable thirſt, and his 
elaborate work is expoſed to the accidental recollection 
of an inferior mind, as well ds the fatal omiſſions of wea- 
ried vigilance. If he excels in the magic of diction, and 
the graces of fancy, his path is ſtrewed with roſes, but 
his feet bleed on inviſible, yet piercing thorns. Rouſſeau 
has given a glowing deſcription of the ceaſeleſs inquie- 
tudes by which he acquired {kill in the arts of compo- 
fition ; and has ſaid, that with whatever talent a man 
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0 may be born, the art of writing is not eaſily obtained.“ 
: It is obſerved by M. La Harpe (an author by pro- 
# feſſion), that as it has been proved there are ſome mala- 
e dies peculiar to artiſts, there are alſo ſorrows which are 
t peculiar to them; and which the world can neither pi- 
p ty nor ſoften, becauſe it cannot have their conceptions. 
* Ve read not without a melancholy emotion, the queru- 
ir lous expreſſions of of genius. We have a little ca- 
18 talogue de calamitate Luteratorum; we might add a vo- 
le lume by the addition of moſt of our own authors.” 

at The votaries of the arts and ſciences are called by 
ae Cicero, Heroes of Peace; their laboura, their dangers, 
De and their intrepidity, make them heroes; but peace is 
a- rarely the ornament of their feveriſh exiſtence. 

ls Some are now only agreeable, who might have beer Fi 


great writers, had their GET to ſtudy, and the 
if- modes of their life been different, In MrGreaves' lively 
| | F 3 recollections 
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recollections of his friend Shenſtone, are ſome judicious 


obſervations on this ſabject? He has drawn a com- ge 
pariſon between the elevated abilities of Gray, and {pc 
the humble talents of Shenſtone ; and he has aſſayed TI 
to ſhew, that it was the accidental circumſtances of cot 


of Gray's place of birth, education, his admittance into 
ſome of the bet circles, and his affiduous application 
to ſcience; which gave him that -ſuperiority over the 
indolence, the retirement, and the inertion of a want 
'of patronage, which made Shenſtone, as Gray familiarly 
faid, * hop round his walks,” like a bird in a ſtring. 
Men of genius are often reverenced only where they 
are known by their writings. In the romance of life they 
are divinities, in its hiſtory they are men, From errors 
af the mind, and derehChons of the heart, they may 
not be exempt ; theſe are perceived by their acquaint- 
ance, who can often diſcern only theſe qualities. The 
defects of great men are the conſolation of the dunces. 
For their foibles it appears more difficult to account 
than for their vices; for a" violent paſſion depends on 
its direction to become either excellence or depravity; 
but why their <xalted mind ſhould not preſerve them 
from the imbecilities of fools, appears a mere caprice 
of nature. A curious lift may be formed of | 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wiſe,” —Jouns0x. 
In the note underneath I have thrown together a few 
fas which may be paſſed over by thoſe who have no 
taſte for literary anecdotes F. [But 
* Poiture was the ſon of 4 uiatuer, and, like our Prior, 
was /o mortified whenever reminded of his original occupa- 
rion, that it was ſaid of him, that wine, which cheered the 
heart of all men, fickened that of Voiture. Rouſſeau, the 
poet, was the ſon of nicobler ; and when bit honeſt parent 
waited at the door of the theatre, to embrace his ſon on the 
Fucceſs of his firſt piece, the inhuman poet repulfed the ve- 
nerable father with inſult and contempt. ,'Akenfide ever 
confidered his lameneſs as an inſupportable misfortune, ua 
# <ontinuatly reminded him of bis origin, being occaſioned 
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But It is alſo neceſſary to acknowledge, that men of 
genius are often unjuſtly reproached with foibles. The 
ſports of a vacant mind are miſunderſtood as follies. 
The ſimplicity of truth may appear vanity, and the 
conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, envy. Nothing is more 
uſual than our ſurpriſe at ſome great writer or artiſt 
contemnin mg the labours of another, whom the public 
cheriſh with equal approbation. .We place it to the ac- 
count of his envy ; but perhaps this opinion 4s . — 
and claims a conciſe inveſtigation. 

Every ſuperior writer has a MANNER of his own with 
which he has baen long-converſant, and too often in- 
clines t6/jadyge of the merit of a performance by the de- 
gree it attains of his favourite manner. He errs, becauſe 
impartial men of taſte are addicted to no manner, but 
love whatever is exquifite. We often ſee readers draw 
their degree of camparative merit from the manner of 
their favourite author; an author does the ſame ; that 


is, he draws it from himſelf. Such a partial ſtandard of 


taſte is erroneous ; but it is moxe.exculable in ahe au- 
thor than in the reader | , 

This obſervation will ſerve to explain Grace curious 
phenomena in literature. The ny W n 


by the fall of a cleaver IR) one. of bis father's locke, 2 
reſpectable butcher, Milton delighted in contemplating his 
own perſon ; and the engraver not having reached our ſu- 
blime bard's ** ideal grace,” he has pointed vis indiguatiog 


in in four iambics, Among. the complaints of Pope, is that of 
* the pitured ſhape.” Even the frong minded Johnſon 


would not be painted blinking. Sam.” Mr Boſwell tells 
us, that Goid/mith attempted to ſbew bis agility to be [uþe- 
rior to the dancing of an ape, whoſe praiſe pad occofioned 
him a fit of jealouſy, but he failed in imitating bis "Tivat. 
The inſcription under Boileau's portrait, deſcrib iug bis cha- 
rafter with laviſh panegyric, and a pr eference to Furvenal 
and Horace, is unfortunately ep, to have been vori ti 


by bumfetf, © 
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the natural Chaucer; the claſſical Boileau, the 

ſublimity of Crebillon; the forcible Corneille, the ten- 
der Racine; the affected Marivaux, the familiar Mo. 
here ; the artificial-Gray, the fimple Shenftone. Each 
alike judged by that — Fer he had long form- 
ed. In a free converſation * have contemned 
each other; aud à dunce, had liſtened without 
taſte or erſtanding, af he had been a haberdaſher in 
anecdotes, would- — haſtened to repoſit in his ware- 
hone of literary falſities,"a long emen on the 

vanity and envy of theſe great men. 
as long been acknowledged, that every work of 


-It 
merit, the more it is examine „ the greater the merit 


will appear. The moſt maſteriy touches, and the reſer- 
ved graces, which form the pride of the artiſt, are not 
obſervable till after a familiar and conſt ant meditation. 
What is moſt refined is leaſt obvious, and to ſome mult 
pertain unperceived for ever. 

But aſcending from theſe elaborate ftrokes in com- 
poſition, to the views and defigns of an author, the 
more profound and extenſive theſe are, the more they 
elude the reader's apprehenſion. I reine not too much 
when 1 ſay, that the author is conſcious of beauties, that 
Fe not in bis compoſitron, The happieſt writers are com- 
2 to ſee ſome of their moſt magnificent ideas float 
g the immenſity of mind, beyond the feeble graſp 

of expreſſion. Compare the ſtate of the author with 
that of the reader; how copious and 3 is the 
mind of the one to the other; how more ſenſibly alive 
to a variety of exquiſite ſtrokes which the other ha 
not yet perceived; the author is familiar with every 
Fa, and the reader has but 2 vague notion ofthe whole. 
w many noble conceptions of Rouſſeau are not yet 
maſtered. How many profound reflections of Monteſ- 
Tu; are not yet underſtood: How many ſubtile lel- 
are yet in Locke, which no-preceptor can teach: 
Such, among others, are the reaſons which may in- 
* an author to expreſs himſelf in language which 
| * 
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may Tound like vanity. To be admired, is the noble 
fmplicity of the ancients 3 a few elevated 
minds among the moderns), in expreſſing with ardour ' 
the conſciouſneſs of genius. We are not more diſplea- 9 
ſed with Dryden than with Cicero, when he acquaints | 
us of the great things he has done, and thoſe he pur- 
ſes to do. Modern modeſty might, perhaps, to ſome 
mare ing, if it were mocdeity.; but our artifi- 
cial 4 ay to like the ladies) CE, rouge, ever 
ready to colour the face on any occaſion, Some will 
not place their names to their books, yet prenx it to 
their advertiſements ; others pretend to be the editors 
of their own works; ſome compliment themſelves in 
the third perſon; and many, concealed under the ſhade 
of anonymous criticiſn!, form panegytics, as elaborate 
and long as Pliny's on Frajan, of their works and them- 
ſelves; yet, in a converſation, ſtart at a compliment, 
and quarrel at a quotation. Such modeſt authors re- 
ſemble certain ladies, who in pwbite are equally celebra- 
ted for the coldeſt chaſtity. | + HS 
Conſciouſneſs of merit characteriſes men of genius; 
ch but it is to be lamented that the illuſions of ſelf- love 4 
at re not diſtinguiſhable from the realities of conſciouſ- 5 
n. ness. Let if we were to take from ſome their pride of | 
Jt exultation, we annihilate the germ of their excellence. ; 
aſp The perſuaſion of « juft poſterity ſmoothed the fleep- | 
ith WM less pillow, and ſpread a ſunſhine in the ſolitude of Ba- | 
the eon, Mo uicu, and Newton; of Cervantes, Gray, £4 
ive nd Milton, Men of genius anticipate their contempo- 'Þ 
4 
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has ranes, and know they are ſuch, long before the tardy 
ery conſent of the public. ' 
Jle, They have alſo been acruſed of the meaneſt adula- | 
yet © tions x it is certain that many have had the weakneſs * 
tel. do praiſe unworthy men, and ſome the courage to eraſe 5 
le. what they have written. A young writer unknown, 
h! yet languiſhing for encouragement, when he firſt finds 
notice of a. perſon of ſome eminenee, bas ex- 
preſſed himſelf in language which gratitude, a liner 
* reaſon 
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reaſon than reaſon itſelf, inſpired. Strongly: has Milton 

exprefied the ſenfations of this paſſion, * the debt im- 

menſe of endleſs gratitude.” Who ever pays an im- 
menſe debt in fmall fours? 5 N 12 


Naviexriow aut Commerce of the Scors is the Acy 
"ws; of RopexT Bavcs. | 
{From Hzrxox's Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 303.} 


= 


Pies the wars in which the Scots were en- 


gaged, and the general train of their national tranſ- 
ions during this period, had ſome tendency: to im. 
prove their dexterity and fill in the practice of mari- 
time affairs. Their voyages to Norway, in order to 
negociate with King Eric, and to bring home their 
oung queen, could not have been performed with to- 
ble ſafety, if they had not been accuſtomed to fail 

in veſſels fitted at once with oars and fails; and to 
guide their path on the deep, by the obſervation of 
the ſtars. With France or Flanders, they could not 
have had that uſefut intercourſe which they appear te 
have carried on, during theſe times, if they had not 
been ſufficiently acquainted with the navigation, at 
leaſt of the German ocean. The expeditions againſt 
the people of the ifle of Mas, and into Ireland, could 
not have been accompliſhed, without a t number 
of veſſels, and confiderable naval dexterity and 1kill, 
Nor could the Hebud have been inhabited, or retam- 
ed in ſubjection to Scotland, without a continual inter- 
courſe by a, which could not be carried on, without 
many veſſels, and mceſſant navigation. 'Fhe long wan- 
derings of Robert Bruce among theſe ifles, in the moſt 
tertipeſtuous ſeaſon of the year, aſſuredly imply, fince 
they were performed with fafety, that the Hebudians 
were, even then, as ſkilful and hardy mariners, as they 
are now, in the end of the eighteenth century, * 
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the ſame perilous and various navigation could ſcarcely 
be performed; without certain ſhipwreck, Even in 
thoſe early times, the fiſhing of their rivers and ſea- 
coaſts appears to have been ſo diligently proſecuted by 


the Scots, that this, alone would be ſufficient to make 


a conſiderable proportion among them ſeamen, and to 
occaſion the keeping up of a great multitude, at leaſt 
of ſmall boats around all Scotland, and amongſt its de- 
pendent iſles. Curraghs of a fort of wicker-work co- 


vered with hides ; veſſels ſmaller, although not frailer 


than theſe, and framed out of the hollowed truaks of 
trees; ſhips. made of joined planks, and open, although 
of no inconſiderable bulk and capacity; and other ſhips, 
yet larger than theſe laſt, and covered with decks, 


| were all the different ſpecies of veſſels for. ſailing, at 


this time known to the Scots. Theſe they paddled or 
rowed with oars; or expoſed tobe carried down. the 
currents of rivers; or fitted with fails, that they might 
be driven before the wind. Shipwrecks had been al- 
ready ſo frequent on the Scottith colts, that in grants 
of land on the ſea-ſhore, the wreck of cargoes loſt, was 
either granted, or reſerved with ſcrupulous care, as an 
object of conſiderable value. It was from the Hebu- 
dian iſles chiefly that Bruce obtained the veſſels of the 
fleets, with, which he invaded Ireland and the ifle of 
Man, In a charter granted by Brace, a principal con- 
dit ion on the part of the perion in whole favour this 
deed was executed is, the furniſhing of a ſhip with forey 
cars for forty days yearly for the royal ſervice. From 
an epiſtle addreſſed by Edward the Second of England 
to the Earl of Flanders, it appears, that ſome of the ad- 
herents of Bruce, who had fied from Scotland in the 
ſeaſon of the loweſt extremity of his fortunes, havin 
retired to Flanders, had there equipped ſome — 
veſſels, in which they from time to time ſcoured the 
German ocean, infeſted the Engliſh coaſts, and ſeized 
the ſupplies of arms, forces, and proviſions, which were 
ſent by ſea from England againſt the Scots. F! ar 4 
| thele 
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"theſe fats we may fairly conclude the Scottiſh nation 
to have been at this time in a conſiderable degree a 
ſeafaring people; the Hebudians to have been more en- 
tirely fo than the reſt of the Scots; and the whole nation 
to have been neceſſarily more ſtrongly urged to practice 
in naval affairs than they ever were before; not di- 
verted from them by their long contention with the 


Engliſh. | | 7 | | 

; Their peaceful labours being interrupted by war, 
and their country ſpoiled and laid wafte, the inhabit- 
ants of Scotland could not in this period furniſh many 
articles, either of raw produce, or of manufatture, for 
commercial exportation, Even the wonted remittances 
of money and other goods to the Papal court, were 
ſtrictly prohibited by a aw of Robert Hruce, on account 
of the general poverty and diſtreſs to which the na- 
tion had been reduced by long war. Woot was indeed 
-almoſt the only article of value which the Scots could 
ſpare, while their neighbours wanted it. Berwick was 
the - ſex-port town from which the wool of Scotland 
was-uſually exported, whether into England, to Flan- 
ders, or to France. It ſeems probable, that the Scots 
had been about this time accuſtomed to export quan- 
tities of /almon, and perhaps alſo berrings, dried or ſalt. 
ed in barrels. Edward the Second, before coming upon 
one of his expeditions againſt the Scots, iſſued an order 


to on of his officers in the Scorttth territories, to pro- 


vide three thouſand ſalmons from the Scottiſh rivers, 
for the uſe of the army which the king was about w 
lead into Scotland. | | | 
The imports which the Scots now received appear 
to have been furniſhed by their neighbours of England, 
and-occaſionally from Flanders, France, or Italy. Cern 
was imported into Scotland, by, Engliſh merchants, 
even in times of actual warfare between the two na- 
tions, as appears from letters and proclamations, by 
which Edward the Second oi England endeayoure1 to 
prohibit this illegal. intercourſe of his ſubjects with his 
' , Enemies. 


ger DD 


home various ſpoils of cattle, corn, pulſe, raiment, 
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\ehemies. © From their predatory inroads- into Eng- 
land, during theſe wars, the Scots uſually brought 


and armour. Invading a countrys naturally poor and 
barren, and now walted almoſt to utter deſolation 
by the long ravages of war; the Engliſh, in all their 
military expeditious into Scot and, brought with them 
large ſtores of arms and proviſions; which were partly 
.conſumed by themſelves, but commonly fell, in part, 
into the hands of the Scots. For the ule of one of his 
expeditions againſt the Scots, Edward the Sccond en- 
joined the citizens of London, to provide to him, 
twenty tons of honey; an hundied tons of wine; ſive 
hundred pounds weight of unſpun hemp; an equal 
quantity of hemp-yarn 3 an-hundred and ry Engines 
for the diſcharge of miſſile . weapons, at ſiegess with 
many thouſands of the weapons which -tholegpropei- 
ling engines were employed to difcharge agaĩnſt the 
foe. When this ſame prince, as yet oniy Prince of 
Wales; wintered, at Perth, in the year one thouſand 
three hundred and three; his troops were fo abundant- 
ly ſupplicd with evize, that a gallon of good French 
wine was commonly told there, tor fourpence of the 
Scottiſh money of that time. It was chiefly wine of $ 
Gaſcony- and Burgundy,. which the Englith imported th 
into England, and by conſequence, likewiſe into Scot- a 
laud. In times of ſcarcity, neither Scotland nor Eng- 
land produced grain ſufficienffor the ſuſtenance of the 
inhabitants: And corn was then anxiouſly imported - 1 
from Italy, France, Germany, and the countries ad- 17 
jacent to the Baltic ſea. In the year one thouſand * 
| | 


three hundred and twenty one, Genorſe merchants 
brought into Britain, from Italy, contiderable quanti- 
ties of oil, honey, and grain. Neither the native J 
horſes of Scotland, nor thoſe of England, were ok 
that ſtze, ſhape, and vigour, which were the moſt by 
tighly valued in the war-borfe : And the Englith, : 
while they occaſionally farniſhe the Scots with war. - | 
: bor/es 


ports were free to the Merchants and ſailors of all na- 


Bense were, themſe 
from time to time, dut of Lombard) and __ 
ed to the 


| Scots: ſtriped themſelves of all they gold and filver, 


7 Primary utility, which they peſſefſed. The pearls of 
their nvers, and their wool, hides, and falted fiſh, 


to Scotland. 
C he 5 * * — 3 * 
3 THE BEOCOAR. | 
With's beautiful Engraving from the Citizen of the World- 


* our late excurſions into the country, happeping 


' 


whict their neceſſities demanded. Edward laboured, 


a TRI Hy- | N LS 
obliged to import 2 / 


rchanzs of Cena and of Flanders furn | 
ots, their ſureſt upplie# of arms and provifions,. 
through all their d:ficulties, and wars of this period. 
To purchaſe theſe fupplies,-it is probable, that the 


and of every exhangeable article, of value, and not of 


would be very. inſufficient to pay for all the. imports 


in vain, to hinder the Flemings and the Genoeſe from 
carrying on any traffic with the Scots, while they 
ſhould continue to reſiſt his uſurpation :. The ſpirit of 
commerce knows how to elude the threats and re- 
fſraints ot deſpotic power. The Earl.of Flanders an- 
ſwered ro Edward's warm remanſtranees, that his ſca- 


tions: Phe citizens of Genoaz and ſome of the Flag- 
drian free town, pretended to comply with Edward's 
requeſts,. and to refuſe all future commercial. inter- 
courſe with the Scots3: but do not appear to have de- 
ne unced any ſevere penalties againſt any from among 
themſelves who might; ſtill find it profrtable to trade 


to diſcourſe upon the proviſion that was made for 
the poor in England, he ſeemed amazed how any of 
his conntrymen could be ſo foolſhly weak as to re- 
lie ve — okjecls of · charity, when the lows bay 
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made Tuch ample provifion for their ſupport. In 
every ay; houſe, ſays he, © the poor are ſupplied 
with , Cloaths, fire, and a bed to lie on; they 
want no more, I defire no more myſelf ; yet ſtill they 
ſeem diſcontented, Pm furpriſed at the inactivity of 
our magiſtrates, in not taking up ſuch vagrants who 
are only a weight upon the induſtrious; I'm ſurpriſed 
that the people are found to relieve them, when they 
mult be at the ſame time ſenfible that it, in ſome mea - 
ſure, ene idleneſs, -extrivagance, and impoſ- 
ture. Were | to adviſe any man tor whom I had the 
leaſt regard I-would caution him by all means not to 
be impoſed upon by their falſe pretences, let mo ai. 
fare you, Sir, they are impoſtors, every one of them 
and rather merit a p#ſon than relief. . 

- He was proceeding in this ftram earneſtlv, to diſ- 
fuade me fram an imprudence of which I am ſeldom 
guilty ; when an old man, who ſtill had about him the 


remnants of tattered finery, implored our compaſlion. 


He aſſured us that he was no common beggar, but 
forced into the ſhameful profeſſion, to ſupport a dy- 
ing wife and five hungry children. Being prepoſſef{- 
ed againſt ſuch falſehoods, bis Kory had not the leaſt 
influence upon me; but it was quite otherwife with 
the man in black; I could fee it viũbly operate upara 
his countenance, and effectually interrupt his harrangue. 
I could eafily perceive that his heart burned ti relieve 
the five ſtarving children, but he ſee ned aſhamed to 
diſcover his£-weakneſs to me. While he thus heſitated 
between compaſſion and pride, I pretended to look 
another way, and he ſeized this opportunity of giving 
the petitioner a piece of filver, bidding him at 
the ſame time, in order that I ſhould bear, go work 
for his bread, and not teate paſſengers with ſuch im- 
pertinent falſe hoods for the future. | 


As he had fancied himſelf quite unperceived, he 
continued, as we proceeded, to rail againſt beggart 


with as much animoſity as before ; he threw in ſome 
I” 0 2 | epiſode. 


0 þ — 1 va | 
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epiſodes on his own amazing prudence and tonothy, 


with his profound ſkill jo diſcovering impoſtors; he 
| * the manner id which. he would deal with 
eggars.were he a magiſtrate, hinted, at enlarging ſome 
of the priſons for their -eception,. and told two ſtories 
of ladies that were robbed by .beggar-men, He was 
beginning a third to the, ſame, purpoſe, when a ſailor 
with a wooden leg, once more crofſed our walks, de- 
firing our pity, and blefiing bur limbs, I was far go- 
ing on withont taking any. notite, but my friend look- 
ing wiſhfully upon the poor , petitioner, bid we ſtop, 
and he would ſhew me with how much eaſe he could 
at any time detect an impoſtorr. 
He now therefore iſſumed a luok of importance, and 
in an angry tone began to examine the ſailor, demand- 
ing in what engagement he was thus diſabled and ren- 
dered unfit for Ervice. The fajlar replied” in a tone 
as angrily as he, that he had been an officer on board 
A private ſhip of war, and that he had loſt his leg a- 
broad ig defence of thoſe who did nothing at home. 
At this reply, all my friend's importarice, yaniſhed in a 
moment; be had nat a fingle. queſtion more to aſk ; 
Wer only ſtudied what method he ſhonld take to 
relieve him unobſerved. He had however no eaſy part 
to act, as he was obliged to preſerve the appearance 
of ill nature before me. and yet relieve himſelf b 
zelieving- the failor. Caſting therefore a furious loo! 
vpon ſome bundles of chips which, the fellow carried 
in a ſtring at his back, my friend demanded how 
he fold his matches; but not waiting for à reply. 
defired, in a ſurly tone, to have. a ſhilling's worth. 
The ſailor ſeemed at firſt ſurpriſed at his demand, but 
ſoon recollected himſelf, and preſentipg his whole 
e Here, maſter,” ſays he, « rake al my car- 
go, and a bleſſing into the bargain.“ 2 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe with what an air of tri- 
umph my friend marched off with his new purchaſe; 
- he-affured me that he was firmly oſ enen 
2 * 4 5 — 
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fell ws muſt have ſtolen their goods, who could thus 
afford to ſell them for half value; he informed me of 
ſeveral different uſes to which thoſe chips might be ap- 
plied ; he expatiated largely upon the ſavings that 
would reſult from lighting eandles with a match in- 
ſtead row Ing the them into A He — rgw 7 
ou aye as rted with a tooth as 
1. to theſe abr we unleſs for ſome valuable 
—— eration, I cannot tell how long this panegyric 
upon frugality and matches might have continued, had 
not his attention keen called off by another object more 
_ diſtrefsbul than either of the former. A woman in 
rags, with one child in her arms, and another on her 
back, was tempting to ſing ballads, but with ſuch 
a mopruful voice that it was difficult to determine 
whether ſhe was ſinging or crying. A wretch, Who, 
in the deepeſt diftreſs ftill aimed at good humour, was 
an object my friend was by no meaus capable of with- 
Randing ; hi 3 and his giſcourſe were inſtantly 
interrup this occafion his very diffirmlation 
had forſaken 2 Even in my preſence, he imme- 
3 applied his hands to his packets, in ardez to 
relieve her ; but ſs his confuſion. when he found 
he bad alread: * — away all the money he carried 
about bia to objects. The miſery painted in 
the woman's viſage was — half ſo ſtrongly expreſſed 
as the agony in his. He continued to ſearch for ſome 
time, but to no purpoſe, till, at length, recollecti 
himſelf, ay 5 face of ineffable good nature, as heh 
no meney, nn ſhilling's wortg 
of matches, * 


THE TWIN-BROTHERS OB MEZZORANIA. 


: OY MBZZORANIAN TALE. 


; * MIDST the extenſive wilds of Africa lies a ter» | 
k * ritory, the 2 whereof are as — 
” 3 


78 In Av. 
and even a3 civilized as the Nn, They: areal 
the Mezzoranians. 111 | 

% Two twin brot bers of this eta dich i is am 
ſ>little known to our geographers, were both cnn- 
moured of a young lady, who equally favoured them 
both. The two lovers add; the fair-one' chanced to 
meet together at the feſtival inſtitutedin honour of the 
ſan,” This feſtival, was folemnized twiee in the year, 
becauſe,' as the kingdom lay between the two tropics, 

ſomt u hat more on this ſide the line, it had two 

rings and, two ſummers. At the commencement of 
every ſpring ſeaſon this adoration was paid to the great 
luminary throughout all the nomes or diſtriqts of the 
land. It was celebrated in the open air, to denote 
that the ſurr was the immediate caufe of all the pro- 
ductions of nature,” They made an offering to it of 
fire ſmall pyramids of frankincenſe in golden diſhes. 
Five youths and an equal number of virgins are named 
by the magiſtrate to place them on the altar, where 
they remain till the fire had conſumed them. Each 
of theſe young perſons is dreſſed in the colour of their 
nome, .and. wears a diadem on the head. 

% One of the two brothers, with the damſel of 
whom we are ſpeaking, compoſed the firſt couple who 
were to place the mcenſe on the altar. This done, 
they ſaluted one another. It was cuſtomary for them 
now to change their places, the youth going over to 
the fide of the virgin, and ſhe coming to his. When 
the ſive pair have done in this manner, then follow alt 
the ſta by in the ſame order, by which means 
they have an opportunity of lecing en other com- 
pletely. 

« It is here that commonly fach as have net hither. 
to made their choice, determine upon one; and as ãt 
depends ſolely on the determination of the damſel, the 
young man takes all i Eu pains to win the love 
of her whom he has ſelected from the reſt. For avoid- 
iag every ſpecies of ee and re the 


maden, 
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uti hen the young man pleaſes her, takes from 
mim à flower not yet fully blown, which he offers to 
her acceptances and Nicksit in ber boſom. But, if ſhe” 
has already entered into ſome engagement, ſhe gives 
im to unqerſtand as much, by ſhewing him a flower; 
and, if this be only a bud,” then it is a fign that he 
will make her the firft propoſal; if it be half-blown, it 
implies that her love has already made ſome progreſs ; 
but if it be fully blown, the virgin thereby betokeris that 
her choice is made, and that ſhe cannot now retract it. 
$0 long, however, as ſhe does not publickly wear this 
token, it is always free for her to do as ſhe pleaſes. 
If ſhe be free, and the man that offers her the 
flower is not agreeable to her, ſhe makes him a pro- 
ſound reverence, and ſhuts her eyes till he is retired, 
Indeed, at times. it happens here, as well as in other 
places, though but rarely; that ſhe diſguiſes herſelf to 
her lover. If a man be already contracted, he like- 
wiſe bears i token. Such maidens as have yet met 
with' no lover, have it in their choice either to remain, 
irgins, or to inſcribe themfelves among the widows, 
which if they do, they can only be married to a wi- 
dower. But let us return to our twin-brothers. 

Ihe brother; whoſtoed at the altar with the young 
damfel, felt as violent a paſſion for her as ſhe did for 
nim. They were © very intent upon the ceremony, 
that they forgot to give each other the acchſtomed 
ens. On her leaving the altar, the other brother ſaw 
her, became enamoured of her, and found opportu- 
ity, when the ceremony was over, for preſenting her 
with a flower. She accepted it at his hands, as being 
fully perſuaded that it was the perſon who had juſt be- 
fore been with her at the altar. Bur, as ſhe took her- 
ſelf away in ſome haſte with her companions, ſhe im- 
perceptibly dropped the token ſhe had received. The 
der brother accoſted her once more, and offered her 
a flower. Ah, faid ſhe to herſelf, in an amiable con- 
a it is the very fame! and took it likewiſe. The 


young 
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young man, who heard this, imagined for certain that 
meant him: but as the law allowed them to remain 

no 1 * together, they departed their ſeyeral ways. 
He that at firſt preſented the flower found an op- 
rape ng ſome days afterwards, of ſecing lis charmer 
y night at a lattice, This ſort of converigtion, though 


ſtrictiy prohibited by the laws,” was yet connives at, 
The damſel appeared ſo kind, that he ventured to of- 
fer her the t of a half-blown flower. is ſhe ace 


cepted, and in return preſented him with a ſcarf em- 
broidered with hearts inter woven with thorns, giving 


| Him to underſtand thereby, that there were fill tome 
_ obſtacles to be ſurmounted : ſhe: allowed bim at the 


lame time to declare himſeif her lover, without, how- 
ever, giving him her name, and without even acquaiat- 


ing him with the reaſon of ber filence on that head. 


« Not long afterwards the elder brather met her at 


the very ſame window; bat the night was fo dark, 


that he could not diſtinguiſh the ſecond flower which 
the woge in her boſom. The extreme ſatisfaction ſhe di- 
covered at bis coming, ſeemed to him indeed fomewhat 
extraordinary; but he aſcribed it to af pore which 
between lovers baniſhes all reſtraint. tle gan to ex- 


cuſe himſelf for not having ſeen her ſo long, and aſſur- 


ed her, that if he could have his will, no night ſhould 
82 he would come to aſſure her of the ardour of 
is inclination, She admired the yehemence of bit 
Affion. The lover received ſuch clear indications of 
er favourable diſpoſition towards him, that he thought 
he might eaſily wave the ceremony of the ſecond to- 
Ken, and accordingly gave her the third, a nearly full 
own flower. She ed it of him, telling him, 
however, that ſhe would not immediately wear it; 
that he muſt firſt go through certain forms, and that 
Se muſt Rill ſee ſome more proofs of the fidelity of 
his attachment. At the ſame time, to aſſure him of 
the fincerity of her love, ſhe gave him her band through 


the lattice, which he kiled ig . 


\ 
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typon this ſhe mage him a preſent of a fillet, -on- which 
were wrought two hearts in her own hair, over which 
was à wreath of pomegranates, ſeemingly almoſt ripe ; 
4 joyful token, which gave him to underſtand that the 
time of gathering was at hang 178 

« Thus all three were happy in their error. On all 
public occahons the two brothers appeared gvith the 
figns of their inchnations, and felicitated cach other on 
their ſacceſs 2 but, as myſteriouſneſs was not deſtitute? 


of charms for them, they cantiouſly avoided every op- 


portunity of explaining themſelves to each other. The 
return of the grand feſtival was now at no great diſ- 
tance, when the youngeſt brother thought it the pro- 
per occaſion for venturing to give his beloved the third: 


token of his aſſection. He told her, that he hoped ſne 


woutd now willingly wear the full-blown flower as a: 
teſtimony of her conſent; at the fame time preſenting 
her with an artificial carnation, interſperſed with little: 


flames and hearts. She ſtuck the carnation in her bo- 


ſom, unable to conceal her joy as ſhe received ĩt; at 
which her lover was ſo tranſported; that he determin- 
ed to demand her of her parents. L. 
His elder brother, who had given her the full blown 
ſſo wer at the ſame time, thought that nothing more. 
was wanting to his happineſs than the approbation and 
eonſent of her relations. Chance brought them both 
an the very ſame day to the parents of their beloved. 
But how great was their aſtoniſhment on their meeting 
ach other! as ſoon as the father appeared, each ad- 
dreſſed him for his daughter. He aſſuręed them that 
he had but one child, of whoſe virtue he was fully con- 
vinced, that ſhe never, in oppoſition to the laws, of the 
land, could favour two lovers at once. He, however, 
concladeti, from the perfect likeneſs that ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two brothers, that ſome, miſtake; had hap» 
pened, and. fent for his daughter to dear up the matter. 

Se immediately appeared, decorated with the four 

lowers ſhe had received, in the complete nnn 


ers 
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that the two full-blown had been preſented her by one 
and the fame hand. | 
Venus herſelf, attended by the graces, could not 
have ſhone more lovely than Berilla—for thus was the 
damſel called. Her form was noble and majeſtic ; and 
her complexion ſurpaſſed the blooming roſe. No ſooner 
did ſhe perceive the great reſemblance between her 
lovers and the tokens they wore of * mclination, 
than ſhe exclaimed, «+ Þ am deceived ! Thou knoweſt 
my innocence, O almighty Sun!“ She was unable to 
utter more, but fell motionleſs on the earth, Her 
deautiful cheeks were covered with the veil of death, 
The father, frantic with ogg, held her in his arms, 
y dear, my only daugh- 


and nag her to his heart. 
ter, live, or 1 die with thee; I' know that thog 
Ait innocent. Her mother and the fervants were fetch. 


— — relief, and with much difficulty reſtored her 

« $he lifted up her eyes, raiſed a deep figh, cloſed 
them again, and ſaid; * Unhappy Berilla, thou art 
now diihonoured! Thou wert the comfort of thy pa- 


_ Tents, who loved thee in their hearts 3 and, as the re- 


ward of their tenderneſs, thou art become the cauſe of 


their diſtreſs! On uttering theſe words, ſhe burſt 


into a flood of tears; Her father, himſelf oppreſſed 
with ſorrow, firove to calm her tortured mind by 
every endearing expreſſion, and by giving her repeat- 
ed afſurances that he was convinced of ber inno- 
oence. O my father, (ſaid ſhe) am I ſtill worthy of 
thee ? That thou art (he replied) z thy ſorrow in- 
dicates, which at once is thyJubtification, and the tri- 
"= of thy ſenſibility. . Compoſe thy ſpirit (added he 
with fighs)I know thy innocence.” The two brothers 
ſtood ſpeechleſs at this mournful ſcene ; they alternate. 


41 caſt on each other looks of diſtruſt, of anger, and 


of compaſſion, , 
In the mean time the amiable maiden completely 


pevived ; at leaſt ſo far as to be able to reply to ſome 


qu 
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ons that were made to her. She declared that 
the firſt, who led her to the altar, was the perſon that 
made an impreſſion on her heart; that ſhe, preſently af- 
ter, as ſhe believed, accepted from him the firſt token 
of his inclination, and at length conſented to become 
his ; that thereapon ſhe wore the full-blown flower: 
but ſhe was totally ignorant which of the two bfothers 
it was, by whom it was given her. She concluded by 
ing that ſhe was ready to abide. by the judgment 
the elders, and to ſubmit to-any puniſhment they 
ſhould think fit to infli, + 10 a 
4 As the marriage engagement is among the weigh - 
tieſt concerns of the empire, and as there was no law 
already provided in regard to ſo peculiar a caſe, it was 
gecefſarily left to the decifion of the pophar, or prince 
of the country. The cauſe was propounded in pre- 
fence of him and the elders. The likeneſs of the two 
brothers was in reality fo great, that they were ſcarce- 
ly to be diſtinguiſhed aſunder. The prince afked, 
which of the two it was that led her to the altar? The 
eldeſt replied, that it was he. Berilla confeſſed, that 
indeed he pleafed her at firſt ; but the impreſſion he 
made on her was but flight. Upon this it was-aſked, who 
gave the firft flower ? and it proved to be the young- 
eſt. Berilla ſaid ſhe loſt that; but, ſhortly after, her 
lover returned it to her, though at this moment he ap- 
peared leſs amiable to her than Before ;/ however, ſhe: 
conſtantly. thought it had been the fame. The point 
which maſt perplexed the judge, was, that the maiden 
had received the full blown flower from both the lo- 
vers. They looked ſtedfaſtly on each other, without 
daring to utter a word. The pophar interrogated the 
young lady, whether, at the time ſhe gave her conſent, 
ſhe did not believe ſhe was-giving- it to him who had 
led her to the aitar ? She affirmed, that ſhe did; but 
likewiſe declared, that her greateſt inclination had fal- 
len on him from whom ſhe received the firſt flower. 
Both the brothers were now: ſet before her, and the 
queſtion was put to her, whicl of the two ſhe would 
chufe- 


i 
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chuſe if the election were now freely leſt to bereite 


She bluſhed; and, after a few: moments of conliders 
tion, replied: * The youngeſt ſeems to have the great. 


<ft inclination for me ;“ at the ame time darting hith 
a look, that betrayed the ſecret wiithes-of hero 
7, Alt men now waited with impatience fort he decree 


- of the prince, and eagerly ftrove-to read in his eyes 
the judgment he was going to proacunce : but parti 
- cularly the two lovers, ho feemed expecting the ten. 


tence of life and death. At length the prince addreſſed 
himſelf to Berilla witha fterti and gloomy coimtenance: 
« Thy misfortune, or rather thy imprudence, pie- 
vents thee from ever poſſeſſing either of the brothers, 
Thou haſt given te each of tbem an 4ncanteftibleuight 
to thy perſon. One hope alone remains for thee ; and 


that is, if one of theme will forego: bis pictentions. 


And. now, my tons, (continued be), what have you to 
ſay? Which of 'you is diſpoſed to ſacrifice his own 
ſatisfaction to the happineſo of. his brother? They 
both made anſwer, that they would ſooner loſe their 
lives. The prinee turned again to the damfel, who 
ſec med on the point of ſinkiug to the carth, and ſaid: 
« Thy cafe excites my compaſſion; but, as neither 


ok the two will yield, I am obliged to condemu thee to 


a ſingle ſtate, till one of thy lovers fhall chauge his opi- 
nion or die 2 $ 0 
The lot was cruel; for in Mezzorania the ſtate of 


celibacy was a heavy diſgrace- The whole affembiy 


was about to ſeparate, when the younger brother 


threw himſelf on big knees before the judge : I im- 
plore your patience for a moment (ſaid he z I will ra- 
ther ſacrifice my right, than ſeg Berilla- ſo ſfevercly 
doomed. Take her, O my brother; and may ye live 
long and happy together lwAnd thou. the delight of 
my lite, forgive the trouble my innocent love has 
cauſed thee ! This is the fole requeſt -I have to make 
thee.” The affembly roſe up, aud the magnanumolis 


lover was about to depart, when the prince —_ 
1 b : . - a mind 


11 


9 


manded him to ſtay. „Son, remain where thou art 
{ſaid he z) thy magnanimity deferves to be rewarded. 
The damſel is thing; for, by this ſacrifice, thou haſt 
metized her love. Give her thy band, and Hve hap- 
| pily with her!“ 1360 854 

ee They were married ſhortly after, and the prince 
ves WY Acquired great renown by this decree,” . 


* 


* —— mom | 
REMARKABLE TRAITS OF VANITY 


IN CELEBRATED LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
1 was the ſon of a vintner, and, like our 
; Prior, was ſo mortified, whenever reminded of 
his original occupation, that it was ſaid of him, that 
wine, which cheered the heart of all men, fickened 
that of Voiture. John Baptiſt Rouffean, the poet, 
was the ſon of a cobler; and when his honeſt parent 
waited*at the door of the theatre, to embrace his ſon 
on the ſueceſs of his firſt piece, the inhuman poet re- 
pulſed his venerable father with inſult and contempt. 
Akenfide ever confidered his lameneſs as an in ſupport- 
able misfortune, fince it continually reminded . him of 
his origin, having been accafioned by the fail of a 
— cleaver from one of his father's blocks, a reſpectable 
of WW butcher. Mͤuton delighted in contemplating his own 
bly. Wh perfon ; and the engraver not having reached our ſub- 
aer lime bard's © ideal grace, he has pointed his indig- 
m- nation, in four iambics. Among the complaints of 
ra- Pope, is that of „ the pictur'd ſhape.” Even the 
cy Wh firong-minded Johnſon would not be painted“ — 
we Sam.“ Mr Boſwell tells us, that Goldſmith attempte 

of W to ſhow his agility to be ſuperior to the dancing of an 
as WW ape, whoſe praiſe had occaſioned him a fit of jealouſy, 
e i but ke failed in imitating his rival. | hs 
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ea ene reel wt 
Lafer woterrehearbe s life, that 


7 good ſcholar in other tęſpects he did not un. 
Greek. He often lamented his ne- 
Sled in this branch of learning to ſome of his moſt in. 
timate fri more than once reſolved on/fitting 
don to the ſtudy of it Citg but the habits more preſng 
togeth love of pleaſure and ingolevee, ab 


his talents and high ation.ae 2 pe 

„ it was. nece 5 to conceal 

acl from the public Be e did „but nat, at 

without re as the 
wing anecdote wi ſhew. 


. Being at Button's Coffee-houſe one morning during 
the publication of . The Tatlers ;” a diſpute arole bo 
— 5 25 ntlemen relative to the tranſlation, of 1 
Neither of them were 1 74 to 
pe — then opiniou b laſt, — 9 
er end of the room, they 


ing to a 5 2 
cigons 


ty nt graPnantpoiatag tothe ene whom/he dad the 
- beſt opinion — — r* of reciting the paſ-' 
lage) was pearelt the author in bis original meaning. 
2 gentlemen bowed to bis decifen, and Steele, 
1 rallying point, quitted the Coffee · houſe 
e as he left the Coffee-houſe an intimate frier 
who' was" with him, aſked him how he could poſfib 
winde doing what be did, knowing his own inſuf8- 
ciency. hy,“ fays Stecle, «I confeſs I was a lits 
fe embarrafled at firft ; but then I conſidered, that if 
once got abroad in the world that I did not under- 
1 the fale of my Tatlers would ſoon be at 
an 4 "A 
man Who was with ir Richard at the time, 
dec in the greateſt of intim 
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This 
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dF ninety 11 year 177. 
In the habits of Stecle's life he mixed much in 
| and was acquainted with various claſſes of | 
occaſional refort in the City was 
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* $tcet was not to be put off in this manner, 1 
iy told him, *«* n his dae ſrawn 
the ſecret from him that he was jn want of mpopey, be 
would not put it in his power to expoſe him, there» 
fre, the alternative was, the fulflment of his promiſe, 
or a duel. The other was mych embarraſſed. for. ſome 
time, but recolleQing that the conſequences of a duel 
might deprive him of all his money, he thonght. it bet- 
ter to part with ſome than loſe the whole, and his life 
into the bargain ; be necordingly lent him the money, 
which Sir Richard paid at his convenience, but imume- 


diately cut the acquaintance. _ 9 
Swift liked Steele for 3 wit, though of different 
2 and often ſerved him; yet either from the 


leen” of party, or thoughtfulneſs of temper, Stecle 
id not make ſuitable returns, Swift writes o Mn 
Johnſon of him, in the year 17to, in the following 
manner: „We have bad but ſcurvy Tatlers of late, 
fo donꝰt ſuſpect me. I have one or two hints Tinted 
fb ſend him, and never any more he does not deſerve 
it. I never ſaw him fince I came here, (nor has he 
mide me any invitation. He is governed by his wife 
moſt abominably, and either dares not do it, or is ſuch 
a tis dull fellow that he never minds it. So what care 
I for his wit for he is the worſt company in the world 
till he was got a bottle of wine in his head.“ “/ 


EE ST AT 


. 2 


* ere e RES 
In the early parts of Dr Franklyn's life, when he 
was even a journeyman printer in New York, he reſorted 
to Diſputing Clubs, and was always conſidered” as 3 
leading character in thoſe Societies, From an old 
Ctergyman now refident in England, who formerly at: 
tended theſe meetings with him,*we have been ihform- 
ed of many varticulars relative to his conduct upon 
theſe cc tons. He was at one time of his life a very 
rapid or flurnt ſpeaker ;, ſeldom. ornargenting bis dil- 
@vurſe, or diverging from the ſubject man, ther: 
6:74 1 vw 
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than in ſhort anecdotes, or famjliar allufons. 
en a ſubjact was ſtarted, he never was amongſt the 
fit to diſcuſs it, but 1 waited till it had been 
pretty nearly exhamted ; be then roſe with great deli - 
beration, and, having a very ſound judgment, he ſs 
tected ſych parts from the reſt of the ſpeakers, either 
to ſtrengthen or refute, as generally decided the quei- 
tion, and gained him the reputation of wiſflom and 
ent. 


rom 57 
175 ſuppoſed by this Clergyman, that Franklyn did 
not underſtand Latin; that is to ſay, he was not regu- 
larly bred a Latin ſcholar; but that when he became a 
man of ſome conſideration with the wprld, he had him- 
felf I ig "ages 3 the 85 grammar, ang could 
repeat and apply with great felicity and judgment 
nymber of Latin ſentences, which it is thought he b 
ioufly üdied as anxiliaries to eonverſation and de- 
ite, He, however, always walked over this ground 
cautiouſly, and when he was oppoſed by a Latin quo- 
tation, he was ſcarcely ever known to anſwet it in the 


Few met ever fudied with greater ſupceſs this pre- 
dot of Milton : _ grouter ſupgols this pre: 
&* To know 


" That which before us lies in daily life 


I the prime wifdom, ; 
44222 ; 


He had a ſtrong intuitive view of the human cha · 
1 and decided upon it in that familiar, compre- 
enfive manner, as to meet the general ſenſe of the pub. 
. He was one day examining a boy (at the requ 
of his father, who had too partial an opinion of him 
relative to his ſtudies and habits, &. Upon almoi 
every queſtion the boy had ſome excuſe for his idle- 
neſs ; llinef had prevented him from reading ſuch a 
Do Le Fog tj: 
H paper N | his exercl pens 
ce big bad writing, de The Doctor, har 
$37" | 42 


— 


4. a 


THE HIYE.' 
virig heard him with great attention for Bowie" me, at 
laſt made the following reply: My young friend, as 1 
can not ſuppoſe that you are telſing me a parceFof lies, 
I can only tay, hitherto, you have Men rather unfortu- 
nate, but remember this maxim in future, % Nhat the 
boy who is good at excuſes, is generally god for no- 
hing alle” 0; Ol PE UE-T Ry te ons) 

When the Duke of Montague fucteeded the Tate 
Duke of Northumberland as maſter of the Horſe; 
Franklyn being in a large company, at dinner at à No- 
bleman's table, they were all expre g their furprize 
what could induce the latter Duke to refign' an em- 
ployment fo fitted to his rank and high notion of dig 
nity. Some ſaid it was a pique relative to the Le 
tenancy of the County —others attributed it to the high 
ſpirit of the Dutcheſs others conjectured that the at- 
tendance was too fatigning—and others that it rwight 
ariſe from a neglect in Lord Percy's promotion; Frank. 
lyn heard their teveral conjectures with pitience for 

me time; at laſt he exclaimed with great emphaſis 
—Good God, what a land of freedom do we live in, 
when a nobleman of the firſt rank” and moſt priticely 
fortune, cannot reſign his employments, without ha 
ving every other reaſon aſſigned for it but the t of 

nciple, | 12 of | 2 IIR „e 

As Dr Franklyn was going up Ludgate hill, one day, 

with bis ſpectacles on (as was his uſual cuſtom, ) he 
turned round to look at one of the print hops: while 
in this. fitaation a porter with a load bruſhed by him, 

_ which turned the Doctor quite round, exclaiming at 
the ſame time G. d dn your ſpectacles Maſter.” 
Upon which, the Doctor, gravely pulling of his hat, 
replied, © T thank you, my good friend; it is not the 
rſt time my ſpecłacles have ſaved my res gg 
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3 Hwa FIELD c. 
Fielding converfing one day in Miflar the Bookſel- 
— ker's Mop, with ſome gentlemen” on the want of hu 
1 | RTP mou . 
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our among Scotchmen, ſome of the company inſiſt- 
1 ed that they bag as much as other nations, and that 
„ WM it was;nothing but, prejudice which denied it to them. 
1 The converſation continued for ſome time, when Field- 
& ings Wie aſſing into the ſhop from bis back 
* parlom, faid, Come, III give you a proof of my 
affertion, if you'll all keep tbe ſecret.” They promifſ- 
e ed they would when he addreſſed Millar in the fol- 
„ WH lowing manner: N | 2 ; 
» MW + Millar,” fays he, © I have ſome notion of ſettirig 
10 up my coach, and I want your opinion of it,” Upon 
„Which Millar, who knew the occafiorial ſtreights of 
F the poet, ſbook his head. © Aye, aye,” ſays the 
other, 1 know. you think I can't afford it; and 
therefore will adviſe me againſt it; but I have a 
ſcheme in my head that will at leaſt pay the ex- 

nees. Pray what is that?“ ſays Millar. „ Why, 
in the firſt, place, you know that I am a Magiſtrate, 
and in that capacity, upon a weekly average, I com- 
mit thirty or forty peopie to priſon.— Nou, as moſt 
of theſe fellows take the hackney coaches to carry 
them there, my coach ſhall attend for that purpoſe— 
They won't know the difference, and I ſhall pocket 
© the fares.” 1 | 


belie ving every word to be a truth—begged him, in 
the moſt folemn manner, not to think of it—told him 
that t would be impoſſible to keep it a ſecret long, and 
that befides the diſgrace which ſuch a tranſaction 
would throw upon his character as a magiſtrate and an 
author, he and his family wonld run the riſque of 
. catching all manner of diſcaſes “ 
I told you fo,” ſays Fielding (burſting out into a 
loud laugh, in which he was joined by the reſt of the 
company:) “Now here's a fellow, conſtantly living 
with Wits and men of lit Hature, that cannot find out 
the joke of ſo palpable a ſtory as this, which any other 
man would but a Scotchman . 
8 E VoLTAIRE, 


Millar, after hearing with great aſtonſſhment, and 
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VoLTAIR 
owe thine der Mg A badge le. 7 
Court, and had retjred to his ſcat on the Take 
neva, Colonel C, who was on his 1 5 go 


. had letters of { recomdicanarie 50 1 ow 


2 
d 1 addreſſed bm; Here, Sir, ray 


we 


The poſt of honour is a private Ration.” 
To which the Colonel immediately 7 = 
« In vain tg deſarts thy retreat is made, 
The muſe attends thee t to the filent ſhade ; 
"Tis hers the great man's lateſt &. to trace, 
Re: judge hig as, and dignify 
Voltaire was ſo pleaſed with the app! — of theſe 
2 — embraced the 8 great _ 
ity—infiſted upan his taking up his lodgings at 
chateau, and and behayed wit 22 moſt marked civility to 
during his refidence at Geneva. 
Voltaire confeſſed to Colonel C—, that he looked 
ry Shake ſpeare ta be the greateſt genius that ever 
world ee —* Oh, but 4 the Colonel 
has written mor/trois farces.” —* True, I have 
* s Voltaire, Imiling,) but notwithſtanding thoſe 
of defects, * xxcellencies outbalance every 


4. day at Valtaire's table, ſome Frenchmen were 
gomplimenting him on tbe liberality of his writings, 
. in regard to Religion. Why ef rea Gen- 
” cried the Wit, © I believe I have 
he to phyotpphy, « 7 I don't think I have — 
with a Chriſtian theſe ten years.” 
97 was N one mac o high in reputation, that 


he had one e day a the work toy ee (wth 
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e en . to bim) to ſee him 
1 His table on theſe occafhons never 
"oat he F three pcrſons—himſelf, his niece, and 
Chaplain and Confeſſor. Some you 
talking indecentiy in their own language 0 
his 85 king they were not underſtood) ſoon put 
an end tot 1 pradlice,, and he law no body after but 
by A previons. ſutroduction. | 
Voltaire did not underſtand Greek, nor did he ſpeak, 
y language but his own Raently and cortectiy, though 
he. affected" to write in moſt. lie conſeſſed this one 
day to Colonel C-—, Who aſked him to read a paſ- 
ſage in Dang to know, bow Greek became a French 
mouth, - * Pob, poh !“ ſays Voltaire, „I don't un- 
derſtand it; I, get people to tranllate this and many 
other languages to me occaſionally, as I think a man 
who 125 to be an epic <a ſhould deſpiſe languages. 
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Gele and Metaſio were tradeſmen, living in, 
the ſame ftreet, and between whom an intimacy; 
had for many years ſubſiſted. Grotius died much a- 
out the lawe time that 'Metafio becare a widower. 
he former !eft a dauhterz who, with her mother, 


— continued the bufineſs: the latter bad an, o 


ae frequent intercourſe of theſe families gave riſe, 
to a report among the neighbours, that a. match was, 
oh the tapis between Metaſio and the widow of Gro-, 
tius; and that the young people were t to be united at 
the fame time, It was true, that a "union of the par- 
ties was intended; but. it ſeems, the neighbours had. 
** ſmall miſtake in arranging the couples: the fair 
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Lacei ta attracted the cye | 
tafio, 47 os young Leander nk of the bao wh Wi- 
dow. Ihe young people were very * 


tion ot their parents, and vigorouſ ide ob 
ncerted” plan,  Metaſio,' however, 
3 and the toothle(s Urſula was equally per 
t length; the fatal day arrived, that ã to 
+ uncqual matches. Licences had 
ed, and a church in the vicinity of London af 
— — union of theſe couples. Da 1 Of. 1 
ery precaution was taken by t defigning Meta- 
7 — the wary Urſula, to keep from the neighbours 
the — 4 theſe ridiculous marriage ñ but, 
from ſome wraccountable cauſe, it got windy ev 
family in the ſtreet had become 1 wifh'it 3 
that, before ten o'cleck; the windows of N 
ing houſes were all cronded with ſptctators to behold 
the brides and their grooms, - ExpeRation was on tip» 
toe, and fickened at the deldy. Some ſuſpected that 
was a falſe report; and others chetiſned hopes which 
cared not at preſent to giſcloſe, The w, Way 
Wen ie the drawing room, walking to 'and fro in 8 
manner that beſpoke lnquietude; and Metaſio"s 2 
tenance appeared ſom that cHftarbed, In theſe mo: 
ments of luſpenſe and wonder, 2 glass. 3 
th the widow's door. Ie coachman had Fa- 
your in his hat ; and Metafio's ſervant, who tod be 
ind, had the *.— bridal ornament, Ia an * 
ander ſtepped from the 'vehicie 3 and, aki 
hand of the k lovely Lmeetta, conducted her 20 th Ave 
_— - difappvinted dotardt. Mortified at the 


revenge: but, fearful of a r 1 
their indignation ; and rather than 
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that whilſt. his Grace was meditatin, 
0 dered cenſure upon meg he fell into a fort of 
ep Homer nods; and the Duke of Bedford may 
dream; and. as dreams (even his golden dreams) are 
be ill-pieced and incon ouſty put toget her, 
rage rved his idea of reproach to me, but. 
took. the ſubject - matter from the Crown-grants % bis 
ewn-/; Up. This is ** the ſtuff of which his dreams 
are 615 By Ia that way of putting things together 


Houſe of Ruſfel were ſo enormous, as not only to out- 

£conomy- but even to ftagger credibility. The 
Dube of Bedford is the Leviathan among all the crea- 
tures of the Crown. He tumbles about his unwieldy 
bulk; he plays and frolicks in the ocean of the Royal 
bounty, — he is, and whilſt “ he lies floating 
many a rod, he. is ſtill a creature. His ribs, his 
fns, bis whalebone, his blubber, the very fpiracles 
through which he ſpouts a torrent of brine againſt his 
ofngin, and covers me. alt over with the ſpray,-everp. 
thing of bim and about bim is from the Throne. Is it 


for « to queſtion the diſpenſation of the Royal fa- 
your | 


tween the public merits of his Grace, by which be juſ- 
ti des the grants he holds, and theſe ſervices of mine, on 
the favourable conſtruction of which I have obtained 
what ys Grace fo much diſapproves. In private life, 
I «hy at ali the honour of acquaintance with the 


nothing to do ſo, that he abundantly deſerves the e- 
Rem and love of all who live with him. Dut as to 
Public ſervices why truly it would not be more ny 
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rag 7 [6 Einem OTH , te 
er bow. this happend, es-. 


his grace is perfectly in the right, The grants to the 


4really am at a loſs to draw any fort of parallel be- 
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uke. But 1 ought to preſume, and it coſts me 
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Lucetts having attracted the cye 9 
tafio, and the young Leander ot of the buxom wi- 
dow. | he young people were — ops. hs the 
tion of their parents, and vigo ele be 
Mncerted plan. Metafio, N 
; 54 and the toothle(s Urſula was equally'per 
At length; the fatal day arrived, that was to « lest 
. uncqual matches. Licences had procur-. 
ed, and a church in the vicinity of London appointed 
NG union of theſe couples. by be Genet l 
very precaution was taken by t eta · 
40, wd thy wary Urſula, to keep from the — — 
the knowledge of theſe — 6 marriages ; but, 
from ſome wraccountable cauſe, it got windy ev wy 
family in the ſtreet had become * wifh'it 
that, before ten o'cleck; the windows of the fyfronid- 
ing houſes were all crouded with ſpectators to behold' 
the brides and their grooms, Expectation was on tip» 
toe, and fickened at the delay. Some ſuſpected that 
was a falſe report; and others cheriſhed which 
cared not at preſent to diſcloſe, The widow Was 
ſeen in the drawing room, walking to 'and fro in's 
manner that beſpoke iiquictude and Metaſio"s couny 
tenance appearec vey at Hfturbed. In theſe mo: 
ments of Tafpenſe and wonder, a glafs:conchr 
th the widow's door. Ie corckman had e fa- 
wour in his hat ;- and Metafio's ſervant, who tod be 
Hind, had the 2 bridal ornament, In an inſtaut, 
Eeander ſtepped from the vehicle and, aki the 
hand of the lovely Lucetta, conducted her to the pre. 
ſence of diſap pointed — of Mortibed at the 
trick which had been pla „they money 
revenge: but, fearful of a A r erpoſute, yy > 
their indignation ; and. rather than become open ob- 
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| rs, that ' whilſt his Grace was meditating, 
well-coolidered cenſure upon, mey he fell into a ft 
ep. Homer nods; and the Duke of Bedford may 
dream; and. as dreams (even his golden dreams) are 
to be ill-pieced and incongruouſty put toget her, 
Grace preferved his idea of reproach to me, but. 
took. the ſubject- matter from the Crown-grants to bis 
u ih. This is ** the ſtuff of which his dreams 
443 Kh Isa that way of putting things together 
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Uouſe of Ruſfcl were ſo enormous, as not only to out- 
Economy. but even to ftagger credibility. The 
Duke of Bedford is the Leviathan among all the crea- 
tares of the Crown. He tumbles about his unwieldy 
bulk; he plays and frolicks in the ocean of the Royal 

aunty, — he is, and whilſt “ he lies floating 
many a. .rood,”” he is ſtill a creature. His ribs, his 
fins, his whalebone, his blubber, the very fpiracles 
through which he ſpouts a torrent of brine againſt his 
ofigin, and covers me alt over with the fpray,—evzry. 
thing of him and about him is from the Throne. ls it 
for biz to queſtion the diſpenſation of the Royal fa- 
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tween. the public merits of his Grace, by which he juſ- 
tihes the grants he holds, and theſe ſervices of mine, on 
the favourable conſtruction of which I have obtained 
what his Grace fo much diſapproves. In private life, 
Ide not at ali the honour of acquaintance with the 
nothing to do ſo, that he abundantly deſerves the e- 
deem and love of all who live with him. | But as to 
Public ſer vice why truly it would not be more ay 

us 
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is perfectly in the right, The grants to the 


4really am at a loſs to draw any fort of parallel be- 


Duke, But l ought to preſume, and it coſts me 
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the Duke of be g, Jen 6 to 1815 inf ehetwekn 
bis ſeryices, and. my 1587805 to be ofa c 0 
try. It would not be; ro Ad r * unc 
to ſay that he has any pbblic mm. if of His b to keep 
alive the idea of. tis fervices by which wis vaſt Wache 
Penſions were obtained,, My merits, wine _ 8 
are, are original and perſonal 3 his are deri It 
js his anceſtor, the original penhioner, that . Ma bp 
this ine xhauſtible fund of merit, hien makes his Grate 
"ſo very delicate and exceptious about the merit of all 
other grantees of the Crown. Had be permitted me 
to remain in quiet, I ſhould have ſaid Pris his Eſtate; 
. that” s enough, It is his by law - what Have, Ito Go 
with it or its hiſtory ? He” w ould na:urahy haye fald on 
His fide, 'tis this man's fortune. —He'is as gopd now, 
my anceſtor was two hundred 28d fly v ars ago, 
m a young man with very old penſions; he is 20 
old man with very young penſions, =that*s alt? - 
_. Why will his Grace, by attacking me, force me re- 
veantly to copay my little merit, with that which 
obtained from the Crown thoſe prodigies of profuſe 
_"Aonation by which he tramples on the mediverity of 
umble and laborions. individuals?” I would” witfingly 
leave him to the Herald's College, Which the phitoſo- 
phy of the Sans culottes, (profder by far thad all the 
Habe nd Nor roys, and Clare ncieux, 209 Rouge 
Dragons that ever prariced in a proceffion of What his 
"friends call ariſtucrates and detpots) will aboldh with 
contumely ſcorn, Thee hiſtoriang,” retorders, 
and blagoners ef virtues and arms, differ wholly from 
that other deſcription of hiſtorians, who never affizn 
any act of politicians to a pood motive. Theſe gen- 
"tle hiftorjans, on the contrary, dip their pen in no- 
thing but the milk of human kindne(s, They ſcek no 
further for-merit than the preamble of p patent, or the 
jnſeription on a tomb. Wich them every man — 
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ARA HIYE. | 
cady made. They of eve- 
4 e offices he bas filled; 
the more ability. Every Gene- 
Martborough ; every Stateſ- 
Aur g e by a heir 
at or pit? all thei 
good à figure as the beſt of 
ou 


10 theſe. recorders, ſo full of good nature to the 
Feat! I I would witliagly leave the firſt 
bee Ru k 


and Earl of Bedford, and the merits of 


_ grants, will not ſuffer us to acquieſce in the judgment 
"of the Prince reigning at the time when they were 
0, made, They are never good to thoſe who earn them. 
a ell then ; the new grantees have war made on 
Je on hag: Ag dna gprnyrtreſ ag tony, we 
80 is not to be taken, let us turn our eyes to hiſtory, 
u bich great men have always a pleafare in conterpla- 
| ting the heroic. origin of their houſe. = 
. The firſt peer of the name, the. firſt purchaſer of 
the grants, was a Mr Ruffcl, a perſon of an ancient 
_genticman's family raifed by being a minion of Henry 
the Eighth. As there generally is ſome reſemblance 
of character to create theſe relations, the favourite 
was in all likelihood much ſuch another as his maſter. 
ay firſt of thoſe immoderate grants was not taken 
the ancient demeſne of the Crown, but from the 
8 of the ancient nobility of the land. 
he lion having facked the blood of his prey, th 

the offal carcaſe to the jackall in waiting. Having 
ted once the food of confiſcation, the faveurites be- 
BE fierce and ravenSus, This worthy favourite's 
nit 
| the plunder of the church. In truth his Grace is ſorne- 
fe BY What excuſable for his diſlike 9 a 
ed OE | EY 


m, Edmonſon, and Collins. 


grant like mine, not 


his grants. But the aulnager, the weigher, the meter of 


grant was from the lay nobility. The ſecond, in 
ely improving on the enormity of the firſt, was from 
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52 ' THE HIVE: | 
Poly! in its quantity, but in its kind ſo different fron 
his own. 

Mine was from à mild and benevolent ſovereign, | 
bis from Henry the Eighth, ' vit 
Mine bad got its fund in the murder of any inno- in 
cent perſon of illuſtrious rank , or in the pillage of ſiv 
Any body of unoffending men. His grants were from th 
the aggregate and conſolidated funds of judgments ini. Iz 
Auitouſty legal, and from poſſeſſions voluntarily ſur. OY 46 
rendered by the lawful proprietors with the gibbet a: Wi ar 
their door. of 

The merit of the grantee whom he derives from, 
was that of being a prompt and greedy inſtrument of a 
Tevelling ty ant, who oppreſſed all deſcriptions of hu 
people, but who fell with particular fury on every 

bing that was great and noble. Mine has been, in 
endeavouring to ſcreen every man, in every claſs, from 
© oppreſſion, and particularly in defending the high and 
eminent, who in the bad times of confiſcating Princes, 
. confiſcating chief Governors, or confiſcating Dema. 
 Fogues, are the moſt expoſed to Jealouſy, avarice and r 
"Envy. * | 


o & 


\ 
The merit of the original grantee of his Grace's pen. I 
\ ions, was in giving his hand to the work, and parta- t 
- King the ſpoib with a Prince, who; plundered a part of v 
mis national church of his time and country. Mine t 
Was in defending the whole of the national church ct 0 
my own time and my own country, and the whole ct 1 
* the national churches of all countries, from the prin : 
eiples and the examples which lead to eccleſiaſtical i 
" Pillage, thence to a contempt of ali preſcriptive titles, i 
© thence to the — of all property, and thence to 
* univerſal deſolation. | 
The merit of the origin ot his Grace's fortune was 


"> 
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in being a favourite and chief advifer to a Prince, who Þ 
left no liberty to their native country. * endeavour 
way 


$\ 299” She ths hiſtory of the melancholy cataſtrophe of 
the Duke of Buckingtam. Temp. Ken. 8. 
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was to vbtain liberty for the municipal country in 
which I was born, and for all deſcriptions and deno- 
minations ini it. Mine was to ſupport with unrelaxing 
vigilance every right, every privilege, every franchiſe, 
in tis my adopted, my dearer and more comprehen- 
five country; and not only to preſerve thoſe rights in 
om this chlef ſeat of empire, but in every nation, in every 


a. 
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in. land, in vevery_ climate, language and religion, I! 
ſur. f i the 'vaſt domain that ſtill is under the protection, 9 
at aad the larger that was once under the protection {f 
of the Britiſh Crow m. 1 i. 
om, His founder's merits were, by arts in which he ſer- li 
fa BY ved his maſter and made his fortune, to bring poverty, 'h 
hu wretchedneſs and depopulation on bis cauntry. Mine 4 
cry were under a benevolent Prince, in promoting the # 
Ja commerce, manufactures and agriculture of his king- ih 
om dom; in which his Majeſty ſhews an eminent example, 70 
and who even in his amuſcments is a patriot, and in hours 6 
es, of leiſure an improver of his native foil 
na. His founder's merit, was the merit of a gentlemany 


ind raiſed by the arts of a Court, and the protection of 4 
| Wolſey, to the eminence of a great and potent Lord. 
His merit in that eminence was by inſtizating a tyrant 
to injuſtice, to provoke a people to rebellion. My merit 
was, to awaken the ſober part of the country, that 
they might put themſelves on their guard againſt any 
one potent Lord, or any greater number of potent 
Lords, or any combination of great leading men of 
any ſort, if ever they ſhould attempt to proceed in the 
ſame courſes, but in the reverſe order, that is, by in- 
ſtigating a corrupted populace to rebellion, and, 
through that rebellion, introducing a tyranny yet worſe 
than the tyranny which his Grace's anceſtor ſupported, 
and of which he profited in the manner we behold in 
the deſpotiſm of Henry the Eighth, | 
The political merit of the firſt penſioner of his 
Grace's, houſe, was that of being concerned as a coun-, 
fellor of ſtate ia adviſing, 9 in his perſon exrouting, 
_ 2 | A ' 


e conditions of a diſhonaurab 
ſurrendering de ee fortreſs 1 Jr 
— oy 


out e on the Continent,” render, Ca- 
| lals, the ih of 8 pity bridle in the mouth 
of t afterwards, fi- 


y loft. - My merit has been ing the pow 
5 r n an 3 4 LL but 
ng it wit ht n 

when rhen hat rl ared in the e it 25 Ter. 

| indeed which ” prime cauſe and 

— .. ＋ all evil cog bly give it. It ho my 

DEN by every Excite 3 2 the 

hay e, where I had f ie honor of a ſeat, 

— y vigour ecl 
fon a a 


58 war, that this or a 1 ever 
in order to ſave my country the iron 
Toke o of its power, and from the more a ens hos Þ conta- 
its principles ; to preſerve, while they can be 
. pure 

tegrity, piety, good nature, and good humour of the 


— 3 in France, threatens to lay waſte the wholg 
moral, and in a great degreg the whole pbyfical world, 
having done both ip the focus of its moſt intenſe ma- 


ME Lindo 


ſes, not loud but deep, of the Commons of England 
on whom be and his maſter bad ef effected a compl 
Parliamentary Reforri, by making them their aver y 
and — che true and adequate e 
of a debaſed, degraded, and undone people. My we- | 
rits were, in having had an active, though not way# 
an oftentatious ſhare, every one act, without excep- 
don, of undiſputed conftitutional utility in my time, 
and in having ſupported on all occafions, the authori- 
2 the efficiency, and the privileges of the Common 
Pod fall Britain. 1 ended my ſervices by a record 


fally reafoned aſſertion pn theip _m_ 
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d untainted, the ancient, inbred in- 
Eng land, from the Arcadful peſtilence which 
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theft" *nffitttional! tights, and a vindication of 
their EoHAitRfISOA cbnduct. I labonred in all things: 
to merit their u ard approbatiott, and (along with the 


tie Allſtants of the largeſt, the greateſt, and beſt of 


efdeatontry) 1'redeived their free, unbiaſſed, pub- 
lie Amd Wem thanks. 
Thus ftands the account of the comparative merit 
of the Cron grants which compoſe the Duke of Bed- 
ford's fortune as balanced againſt mine. In the name 
of common fenſe, why ſhonld the Duke of Bedford 
think, that none but of the Honſe of Ruſſel are enti- 
tled t the favour of the crowu? Why ſhould-he ima- 


gine that no king of "England has been capable vf 


judging of merit but King Henry the Eighth? Indeed, 
he will pardon me; he rs æ little miſtaken 5 alt virtue 
did not end in the firſt Earl of Bedford. All diſcern- 
ment did nof loſe its viſion when his Creator cloſed his 
eyes. Let him remit his rigour on the diſproportion 
between merit and reward in others, and they will 
make no enquiry into the origin of his fortune- Th 
will regard with much more fatisfaction, as he will 
contemplate with infrnitely more advantage, whatever 


his pedigree has been dulcified by an expoſure to the 
inflaence of heaven in a long flow of generations, from 


the hard, acid ubous, metallic tincture of the ſpring. It 
is little to be doubted, that ſeveral of his forefathers in 


that long ſeries. hade degenerated into honour and vir- 
tue. Let the Duke of Bedford (I am _ he will) re- 
8 0 


ject with ſcet n and horror, the counſels of the lectũ- 
rers, thoſe wicked panders to avarice and ambition, 
who would tempt him in the tronbles of his country, 
to ſeek another enormous fortune from the forfeitures 
of another nobility, and the plunder of another church 

Let hini (and T'truff'that he wiff) empſoy alf the ener- 
gy of his youth, and all the reſources of his wealth, to 
cruſh rebettious principles, which hive no foundation 


in morals; and rebellious movements, that have no 
* provocation in tyranny. 4 
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| T cotiveying uſeful information to the wind, or of 
ing, in the higheſt degree, all the {cfibiltica of 
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dimenſions of publi — of viewing new var 
ies of imal creation, or of coligfting rare and 
N motives an nl Born __—_ 

whe ben an moſt honourable 
fond father far the happi-· 
iety of N cix- 


aqua — remittance 
of my property from the! re ſhock which un- 
unded generofity — ene had giyen to the 
fairs of my father, endęred bim incapable ot va 
is uſual 1 in the payment of the ii 
I had been a ral by tk of een chilies 
en of two children. 
It was under the of ating 8 
— ed ing thougl avi 
1 Al af time ai muſt necefarily 
elapſe before I could mY ſee them, that L ſet out for 
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164 TE ATE. 
although Mr Campbell had one object ipaby s 
view, he fuffered any curious — | 
in the countries through which he paſſed, to eſcape his 
attentive and diſcriminating mind; for,  exctufive: of 3 
the vigorous narrative of his o tranſactions, the Vo- 
lume contains various remarks aud animadverſtons on 
men and manners, expreffed with all that warmth of' 
ſentiment and glow of tanguage-whieh-a lose of truth 
and nature uſualty inſpire. The intereſts and feeling, 
indeed, with which thefe Letters are written, are per. 
haps confiderably heightened by the circumſtance of | 
their being addreſſed to a favourite ſony for the pur. 
poſes of inſtruction and improvement. The tender. 
neſs of a fond father's heart,“ ſays Mr Campbell, in 
the firſt Letter to his dear Frederick, ( admonifhes me 
that I ſhould but poorly requite the affectionate ſolics: | 
tude you have fo often expreſſed to beeome acquaint- 
ed with the particulars of my journey over land to In- 
dia, if I any longer withheld from you an account offi 
that ſingular and eventful period of my life. I confeſ 
to you, my dear boy, that often when I have endea- 
voured to amufe you with the leading incidents and 
extraordinary viciſſitudes of fortune which :chequered: 
the whole of that ſeries of-adventures, and obſerved 
the eager attention with which, young though you 
were, you liſtened to the recital, the tender fenfibility 
you diſcloſed at ſome paſſages, and the earneſt deſire 
you expreſſed that 7 ould the aubolt relate, I have 
felt an almoſt irreſiſtible impulſe to indulge you witk 
an accurate and faithful narrative, and have more thas 
once ſat down at my burcau for the purpoſe: but ſo- 
ber and deliberate reflection ſuggeſted that it was too 
ſoon; and that, by complying with your deſire at ſuch 
a very early period of your life, 1 d but render 
the great end that 1 propoſed by it abortive, fruſtrate” 
the inſtructions that I meant to conveys and imprels 
the mere incident on your memory, while: the: moral 
- deCucible from it muſt neceſſarily evaporate, and leave 
2 2 BY 
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trace; ar rather excite no idea, in 2 mind not ſuffi-. 
iently matured-for the c tion of abſtract princi- 
ples, or prepared by practice for the deduction of mo- 
| inferences.” This introduction of this = 0444 ani 
4, intereſting, and inſtructive Work, affords a ſpeci- 
men of the Autbor's ſtyle of writing ; and, as an in- 
WMance' of the lively and entertaining manner in which 
She narrative is conducted, we ſhall extra& his account 


S TAGS 


Land 
a” 


Pe an adventure in the copvegt of Carmeliteg in Augſ- 
of For the reaſons mentioned in my „ Augburg 
1r- Ws a moſt agreeable place to live in, Tonched with the 
r. ifations natural to a man who loved to ſee his fellow-. 
in reatures happy, my heart expanded to a ſyſtem of 


Peace and harmony, comprehending the whole globe: 
oy mind expatiated invo y on the bleſſings and 
ivantages derived from ſuch a ſyſtem ; and, tak 
light from the bounds of practicability, to which © 
eble nature is pinned on this earth, the — — 
ff fancy, had reared a fabric of Utopian mould, which, 
verily believe, exceeded in cxtravagance the works 
0 e ce hat x7 conſtrued ca. 
es in Ar. F | a 
« Hurtied on by this delightful viſion, my perſon 
paid an involuntary obedience to my mind; and the 
quickneſs of my pace increafing with the impetuofity 
A my thoughts, I found myſelf, before I was aware 
f it, within the Chapel-door of the Convent of Car- 
nelites, "Obſerving my error, I ſuddeply turned a- 
out, in order to depart, when a Friar, a goodly per- 


ſo- Won of 4 man, elderly, and of a benign aipeR, called 
00 Me, and, advancing towards me, aſked, in terms of 
ch oltengis, avd is the French language, Why | was rey 
ler qipreating forabruptly—1 was confuſed : but truth is the 


nem before whom confuſion ever flies; and I told 
um the whole of my miſtake, and the thoughts from 


. 
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The good father, waving further diſcourſe on th; 
fubje&, but with a fi 


mile which T- thought -catried 1 n 
mixture of benevolence for myſelf, and chntempt for te 
my ideas, brought me through the church, and ſhewed 8 y 
me all the curioſities of the place; and particulafy b 
pointed ont to me, as a great curioſity, aſit-dial made - 
n the form of a, Madonna, the head enriched: with ray 4 
and ſtars, and in the hand a ſceptre which marked Þ 
the hours. in H. E. E nant wor 1 WI 1 * fl 

«Quitting the Chapel, and going towards the Re. f. 
feQory, the Friar ſtood ; and, looking at me with : i 
ſmile; af gaiety, ſaid, “I have yet ſomething to ſhow {WF © 
von, which, while Lady Madonna marks the time, e 
will help us to paſ it; and, as it will make its way | 2) 
with more force and ſubtlety to your ſenſes than thoſe ot 
I have yet ſhewn you, will be likely to be longer retain- | 
ed in remembrance>”? | ſn 


Alle ſpoke a few words in German, which of courſe i 
I did not underſtand, to a vifion bearing the thape d tb 
a buman creature, who, I underſtood, was a lay bro, 
ther: and, turning down a long alley, brought me to Bt * 
his cell, where we were ſoon followed by the aforeſaid if de 
| lay-brother, with a large earthen jug of liquor, to © 
glaſſes, and a plate with ſome delicate white biſcuit. th 
« You muſt know,” ſaid the Friar, „ that the Co- 
vent of Carmelites at Augſburg has for ages been fa be 
med for beer unequalled in any part of the world; Pr 
and I have brought you here to have your" opinion- IM th 
for, being an Engliſhman, you muſt be a judge, the 
itons being famed for luxury, and a perfect know- 
' ledge of the ſcawvoirvivre,” He poured out, and ©© 
drank to me: it looked liker the cleareft Champaign: e 
than beer—l never taſted any thing to equal it; and br 
he ſeemed highly gratified by my expreſſions of praiſſſ Y! 
which ] laviſhed upon it as well from politeneſs, as re 

' gard to truth. Yale of 1 bi 

After we had drank a glaſs each; * I have beet 
refleGling,” faid the Friar, “ on the fingular Might 
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fancy that directed your ſteps into this Con dent Vour 
mind was diſeaſed, my for ! and a propitious ſuperiſ- 
tending Power has guided your ſteps to a phy clan, if 
you will, but have the goodneſs to take the medicine 
he offers. Dag 5 " , * f 
'. #1 ſtared with viſible marks of aſtoniſhment. _ 

« You are ſurpriſed, continued he; ** but you ſhall 
bear! When, firſt you diſcloſed to me thoſe fickly 
flights of your mind, I could on the inſtant have an- 
ſwered them: but you are young—you are an Engliſh- 
man two charactets impatient of reproof: the dog- 
mas of à Prieſt, I thought therefore, would be ſuffici- 
ently difficult to be digeſted of themſelves, without a- 
ny addittonal diſtaſte caught from the chilling auſterity 


of a Chapel.“ J 


* looked unintentionally at the earthen jug, and 
r IN ant 
elt is very true,“ ſaid he, catching my very inmoſt 
thoughts from the expreſſion of my countenance—**"it 
is very true! good doctrine may, at certain times, and 
with certain perſons, be more eſtectually enforced un- 
der the cheering inflaence of the ſocial board, than by 
the authoritative declamation and formal ſanity of 
the pulpit, nor am I, though a Carmelite, one of thoſe 
who pretend to think, that a thing in itſelf good, can 
be made bad by decent hilarity, and the animation 
produced by a moderate and wite uſe of the goods of 
Reh! | 
as aſtoniſhed— 2 
Lou fell into a reverie,” continued he, “ produ- 
ced by a contemplation of the happineſs of a ſociety 
exiſting without any difference, and where no human 
breath ſhould be waſted on a figh, no ear tortured 
with'a groan, no tears to trickle, no griefs or calami- 
ties to wring the heart.” | « 
„Ves, father!“ ſaid I, catching the idea with my 
former enthuſiaſm, © that would be my wiſþ—that 
Py greateſt, eee 
=” - B „ Tenh 
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„ Then ſeeft ” Mterrupted he, ** the 
of thy with, —— you could realize. it, vita 
thank God! you;@anat,” . 

« Whas! thank God that I eanyot? are theſe you 


* Yes my fon ; and ere Madonna marks the 
tres off ten mingtes with her ſceptre, they will ti 
Fours tec 6 „4 | 
„ Impoſhiblet” ! | | 
Hear me, my fon {ls not denth a horrible 

pice to the view of human creatures: | 
2 10 Ally,” faid I—* the 2 bum: 

ws dec that, reforting to it pamſhment, 

| the ultimatum of all terrible iuſſictions. *. 
« When, then,“ ſaid be, covered as we are 
. - Miſery, to leave this world is fo infupportable to tie 
human reflection, what muſt it be if we had nothingf| 
but joy and felicity to taſte of in this life ?. Mark me, 
child!“ ſaid he, with an animated zeal that gave at 
_ expreffion to his cenntenance beyond any thing I hat 
ever ſeen: © the miſcries, the calamaties, the hear 
rendings, aud the tears, which are ſo intimately inter- 
woven by the Artiſt in our natures as not to ble ant 
ſeparated in a inſtance, are in the firſt place ou 
ſecurity of a future ftate, and in the next place ſerv: 
to ſlope the way before ns; and, by gradual operatio 
fit our minds for viewing, with fome fort of fortitade, 
that hideous chafm that lics, between us and that ſtate 
death. View thoſe miſeries,then, as ſpecial acts of mere 
and commiſeration of a beneficeat Dreator, who with 


every calamity, melts away a link af chat earthly char 

that fetters our wiſhes to this diſmal world. Acc by 
his bleflings and bis goods, ben de ſends them, wil adn 
gratitude and enjoyment : receive-his-afliftioas, tos voi 
with as joyous acceptance, and--as hearty gratitude and 


Thus, and no otherwiſe, you will realize all your V 
_ topian flights of defire, by turning every thing to mab 
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yqu'tamiot alter, and, if you eould, would moſt 


eeftainty alter for the worte“ 


it abſorbed in reflection. The Friar, a . 8 


baue Provecteat -- 


« Frrors arifing from virtuous diſpoũ tions and the 
d54c207 dur fe ROW. creatures, take 'their complexioa 
Fomthiir parent motives,” and are virtuous. Y 
wilhes, therefore, my ſon! though erroneaus, meri 
reward; and, I truſt, will receive it -from that Bein 
who les the recdHMes of the heart ; and if the Fuchs ! 
have. told you have not failed to make. their way to 
Wort undlerſtanding, let ygur adventure of to-day im- 
prifs this undemable maxim on your mind - ſo limited 
is Man, ſo imperfect in his nature, that the extent. of 


unde borders on vice, and the extent of his 


FA 


wiſdom on ertur.“ — | n is 
1.4 Fthooghthe was ipſpired; and, juft as he got to 
the 1aff period, every organ of mine was opencd tu 


take in bis words. 


% Pig: well, my ſon !“ ſaid-he—tt [- perceive you 


like my doctrine t then (changing his matner * 


ug, his exprefiive euuntenanee the hole time almoſt 


Aid he gal pouring out afreſh glaſs, I pleadded the 


fear of ine briety Fear not, ſaid he; the beer of 
this Convent never hurts: the intellect.“ f 

+4 Our converfatigh continued till near dinner=time g 
or was ſo delighted, I fcarcely knew how to ſnatch 
Mytelf away: ſuch a happy melange of piety and plea- 
fimry, grave wiſdam and humour, I bad never met. 
Atlenyth, the Colwent-bell tolling, I roſe : he took me 
by the handy und, in a tone of the moſt complacent 
adi onition, ſaid, Remember, my child! as long as 
you -tive, remember the Convent of the Carmelites ; 
aud in the innamerable cvils.that certainly await you 
if you are to live long, the words you have heard. 
from old Friar fruGusT1NE will afford you -comtort.”” 
| 51 24% Car 22-2 IK . Facher l 
wh i; . as, are — 
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"DETERSBURG, with all its ftately „ 1 ® 
a wild and barren as any in the forth. It preſents z U 


.confiderable part of Europe and Alia, muſt have a ca- 
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Father ld returned 1, © be àffured 1 carry xwny | 
from you a token that will never ſuffer me to forget WP" 
the hoſpitality, the advice, or the politeneſs of the * 
good father AUGUsSTINE, Poor as I am in natura 
means, [ * make no. other return than my good | 
wiſhes, nor leave any imprefion behind me: but a 


wiſh not to be forgotten, accept thisTa ſcal ring, with 
a device in hair, which | happened to have on my fin. 
ger ;) and whenever you look at it, let it remind yon 
of one of thofe, I dare ſay, innumerable inſtances, in 
which you have contributed to the bappinefs and im-] ip 
ovement of your fellow. creatures.“ | j 
Abe good old man was affected, took the ring, | 
and attended me to the Convent gate, pronouncing | '* 
many bleſſings, and charging me to make Augſburg ! ſe 
my way back again to England if poſſible, and take te 


one glaſs more of the Convent ale.“ — 
* — — n io 


A NEW DESCRIPTION OF sr PETERSBURG; if bv 
THE METROPOLIS OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


[From Letters from Srandina bia. * 


-_ 


LD: 


gilded domes, is ſituated in the midft of a wood; 


wonderful picture of what power and genius can ac- 
compliſh. Independently of art, the Neva is its 
only ornament: a dead, ſandy, flat conntry, covered 
with bruſh wood, ſurrounds it upon every fide; a ftv 
miſerable buts, ſcattered about, complete the e. 
Peterſburg is the emporium for naval, Moſcow fot 
rural affairs. The Ruſſian Empire, extending over 4 


pitat᷑ city to every kingdom of which it 3 
Ss BE 


„„ 


Fbjef city of the Ruſſian dominions under 


wllky inthe 


TY he pole, af: rdering upon China; Petro Paulou- i 
the y, of t N vr countries, adjoining to America 
turn Nad Japan; Orenburg, of the provinces bordering u- 
god pen Tartarr and India; Caſan and Aſtrakan, of the 
it a4 1 Kingdoms the ſame name, near the frontiers of Per- 


Ha; Cherſon, of the Crimea, and provinces adj ning: 
and Kioff and Mohilow, of the Ukraine, and Little 
5 ap White Ruſſia, bordering upon Turkey and Po- 
The city of Peterſburg is not huddled: together: it 
ſpreads out like the wings of the imperial eagle. The 
principal quarter ftands upon the continent, and upon 
the ſouth banks of the river Neva; the ſecond diviſfiog 


— is what 7 called Old Peterſburg, and is fituated upon 
bum ſexeral iflands toward the north banks; the third quar- 
da beer upon Williams ifland, in the middle channel of the 


Neva, between the other two. This noble river, . 
ter embracing the whole in its courſe, empties itſelt 
into the Gulph of Finland, immediately below the 
city. The old city, originally built on one iſland, 
RG; I bearing its name, now ſtretches over ſeveral lefſer one 
Alt is very irregularly built, and conſiſts chiefly o 
wooden houſes; here, ho s ver, are the firſt objects 
that draw attention —the citadel, in which is the ca- 
thedral, a fine pile of building, with its gilded ſpire 
and and turrets; whoſe ſparkling grandeur ſtrikes the eye 
00 at a great diſtance, and marks the ſacred ſpot. where 
its lie interred, the remains of Peter I. and bis empreſs, 
OS the Livonian villager, Catharine I. This is the Ruffian 
u Mecca, and hone but infidels will negle& to make a 
* . to it. Mahomet's ſplendid impoſture col- 
feu together a crowd of vagrant Turks and Arabs ; 
a but the mauſoleum of Peter attracts the philoſopher 
for ! well as the warrior, from every corner of enſighr- 
ened Europe: the firſt admires the legiſlator ; the ſe» 


Wo: £ond comes to touch the bones of Scandezbeg ! W 
L TY 227 | 2 


* 


1 THz mive. 1 
* 8 _—_— = Is *.. 9 90 - Bo RTE 
| 2 The boat which gave Peter the idea of building 2 


Navy, is carefully preſerved in a ſmall houſe near the 
fepulchre, it is emphatically called. the Grand Sire. 
Before this relic was depofited here, a naval review took | 

+ _Placc at Cronſtadt: the Grand Sire had the honour of 
carrying the admiral's flag, and received a general ſa- 

lote from the Riſiuan fleet. 7436 6: "2 
Some will ſay, that the Rufſian nation is not yet ci. 
vilized ; aud that Peter only began the work of civili- 

| zation—of arts and ſciences... What a narrow thought! 
— When the work is finiſhed it ie his. Will ſueceeding 
monarchs think themſelves diſgraced in being named 

the diſciples of this immortal prince? He gavc the 

n of the building—be laid the foundations, and 

reared a part of the walls! Succeeding monarchs are 
Its workmen, bis bricklayers, flaters, capenters, pain- 

ters, and upholſterers. [5 

'» Catbarive II. is the moſt diftinguiſhed of Peter's 

work people, and has made ſuch elegant improxe- 

ments upon the original plan, that it is ſo far become 

her oyn.. The hatchet was the.emperor's favourite 
inſtrument : his work was uſeful, but unpaliſhed. He 
ſeemed to be ſenfible of this, and early called in the 
afſiſtance of a female. Ar.0ther Catharine is born to 

him: the fine arts go hand in band with thoſe of war, 

F agriculture and commerce. o 1 

From Old Peterſburg, we proceeded along a bridge 

of boats, to Williams Iſland. Upon the north fide, and 
fronting the old town, are the merchants wharts, the. 
exchange, the cuſtom houſe, and warehoules. In the 

river, between Old Peterſburg and Williams Iſland, 

lie all the veſſels that take down to Crouftadt, the pro- 

duce of Ruſſia, to the larger foreign ſhips, that cannot 

come to Peterſburg, the channel being narrow and 
ſhallow at the mouth of the river. Theſe veffels lik 

wiſe bring from Cronftadt all goods imported, laud- 

ing them at he cuſtam-houſe, to ſecure the duties. The 

ſbuth fide of Williams Illand fronts the new city of 

| Peterfburg ; 
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Peterſburg; and here is built a ſuperb line of houſes, a- 
mong which are the Imperial Academies and the Mu- 
ſum. The Imperial Academy of Sciences is a grand 
ſtructure, and is amply endowed for its ſupport. The 
ſors are eminent in the republic of letters, and 
are of different nations. Her imperial Majeſty, to a- 
dorn thoſe eſtabliihments, ſelects merit from every cli- 
mate and country. | 
The muſeum is ſituated upon the higheft and eaſt 
int of Williams Wand, oppofite to the imperial pa- 
upon the continent to the ſouth; and the citadel 
to the north. The weſt paint of this fland reaches to 
the mouth of the Neva. The muſeum, 1 beg her im- 
perial Majeſty's pardon, is a ſmall ware houſe, con- 
taining ſamples of the various productions of her em- 
ire. This world of dominion furniſhes a-maſeum of 
If; yet no expence has bern ſpared to complete the 
collection with every curious production from other 
countries. Here the naturaliſt and merckant find e- 
qual pleaſure ; the one views with -rapture, the veins 
of gold, filver, and lead, in the native ore; the other 
confiders how much one hundred weight will produce 
of pure metal. | 4 

The Cadet Corps, or Academy of War, formerly 
the palace of prince Menzikoff, is fituated between 
the academy ot ſciences and the muſeum; is the nas- 
ſery of young warriors, the ſons of the nobility and 
gentry ; and this ſeminary of Mars, are taken the 
officers for the army. The palace af the prince Men- 
zikoff was applied to its preſent uſe by courf Munich. 
There are a number of buildings adjoining, for the 
accommodation of the young gentlemen. 

The hiſtory af Menzikoff is romantic. Raiſed 
from the humbleſt ſtation to the rauk of prince, then 
racked upon the wheel of fortune ; yet, in every fitu- 
ation, the military art continued his favourite ſtudy. 
During his bapiſhment in Siberia, the table of his cot- 
dage was always covered with maps and plans of the 

: ; countrics, 
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countries, the ſeats of former wars, and — 
which he had been engaged ſtill delighting in what 
had occaſioned his fall, and portng” over his deſtructi- 
on! It muſt appeaſe. his mane) that — hi 
the nurſery of war. 

Except this line of building upon the banks of the 
Neva, and. another ftreet, the whole of this quarter 
of the city conſiſts of, wooden heuſes. Theſe are 


built very regularly. in ſtreets interſecting each other at | 


right angles ;- canals run through the middle of the 
ftreets ; but, owing to the leveh ſurface of the ground, 
the water in them, in the heat of n —— 
and is offenſive. 8 

A bridge of boats croſſes the Neva oppoſite the Ca 
det Corps, making a communication from Williams 
Wand to the grand quarter of the city upon the con- 
tinent. As you walk along this bridge, you have a 
front view of the equeſtrian ſtatue of Peter l. which 
is erected upon the oppofite. bank of the river; the 
horſe, upon the ſummit of à rock, majeſtically rear- 
ing, and pawing the air—ſeems conſcious of his-rider 

—** he ſmclls the battle afar off; bis neck is clothed 
with thunder.“ Around the ſtatae are always fevcral 
Ruſhans, attended by ſome biographer. 

Lou can trace, without any knowledge of the lan- 
guage, by the geſtures of the orator and hig audience, 
when he. is recording. the defeat at Narsa vr the 
victory at Pultowa. They add, in theſe orations, that 
Peter ſtood upon the very rock which now ſupporu 
his effigy, while he beheld the Swediſh army fly from 
the field of battle. I bave taken a drawing. of this 
gelebrated work of M. Falcone r. | was/affifled* by att 
engraving from a drawing of Young. and have endea- 
voured to correct ſome errors in that drawing; or per- 
haps his engravet has not done juſtice to the drawing. 
When an heroic monument,” ſays M. Faiconer, 6 18, 
to be conſecrated to the memory of a prince, and this 
prince has atchie ved 9 and even 
G oppoſite 
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te departments —he has gained victories in war 
—he has enacted wiſe laws, and founded eſtabliſhments 
conducive to the happineſs of his people in time of 
peace—hisacademical eulogium may turn upon both 
theſe texts: but in a ſtatue, which can repreſent but 
one inſtance; we muſt confider and chooſe. Tf we 
give a preſerenee to his civil qualities over Its milita 
virtue, this preference” cannot juſtly be en 
til ir al certainly be determined which of theſe two 
kinds of glory belongs more particularly to him, WhO 
has fo well deſerved” them both; but more eſpecially 
which of them was "moſt ufeful to the happineſs of 
mankind... The habit I have given the ſtatue of Peter 
the Great, is the habit of all nations —of all men—of 
every-age—in'a word; it is an heroic habit“ 

Upon the right hand of the ſtatue, and to the eaſt 
is the Admiralty and Dock- yards, and immediately bel 
yond theſe the imperial palace. At this inſtant, there 
are two firſt rate-thips of war building under the pa- 
hee: windows! From the admiralty fpire, all the 
ſtreets run out as radii” from the centre of 'a circle. — 
The-prineipal-ftreet is that line of buildings, fronting 
the Neva, for an extent of between three and four 
Engliſh miles. Phe bank, for the tame extent, is li- 
ved with granite tone, with baluſtrades, and footpaths 
of the ſame materials. Near the extremities of this 
ſuperb ſtreet, called the Grand Mithon, and which, 
taking the courſe of the Neva, forms a vaſt obtuſe 
angle, a canal is cut acroſs the main land, making the 
baſe of this angle, and ſurrounding the city upon the 
continent to the ſouth; ſo that this quarter is entirely 
incloſed, with the Neva on one fide, and this canal 
upon the other, for an extent of about eight miles; 
the whole bank lined with granite ſtone, having granite 
baluſtrades or iron failing. Over theſe canals are e- 
rected draw-bridges, likewiſe built of granite ſtone. 
The quarter without this canal may be deemed the 
tuburbs;z. the houſes- are moſtly of wood, but the 
ou n 
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Houſes within the canal. are moſtly of brick, and pla. 
Kered, painted with every varicty of volours. No 
Houſe i ſuffered to be rebuilt within the canal, of 
wood, but with brick ; and the new is quickly driving 
the old city out of the gates! Amid theſe modern fa 
brics, the Ruſſian churches every where thoot up their 
antique turrets! The Ruſſians hold the form of their 
church-walls as facred as their forms of religion with. 
in them. The roofs are covered with block-tin, and 
| Many of them gilded. NIEL 

. There are in Peterſburg, three imperial palaces: 
| the palace near the admirafty, in which her imperia 
| majeſty refides, is a magnificent edifice of brick ſtuc | 
| coed, and adjoining, is a lang range of buildings fron| 
| ting the Neva, including the private theatre of the 
1 cqurt. The Marble Palace is built of the ſtone which 
[i 
| 
| 
' 
| 


gives it this name. The architect has made, what 
ought to have been the gavel, the front of this ſuperb 
building, which ſeems itielf to bluſh at its poſture — 
The third is the Summer Palace, built of timber, and 
et the moſt regular and elegant. It is placed in the 
ſummer gardens, upon the banks of the river, and n 
truly a delightful reſidence. | 
| The Ruſſian nobles, and even the middling ranks, 
| exceed in the elegance of their bouſes. In the Afiatic 
| Kyle, they are all built in ſquares; an open court in 
| the centre, to which is an entry, by a large gate-way. 
With this taſte is mixed the Grecian and italian : and 
the Corinthian, Ionic, and other ornaments are too 
much crowded upon the flight fabric of brick and 
| plaiſter. It would be better to finiſh their houſes in 4 
| Plainer ſtyle: and the cafier expence would enable the 
| 2 to keep them in better repair. Nothing 
| ooks ſo tawdry as a Corinthian cornice of plaiſter is 
| ruins. The new church near the equeſtrian ſtatue is 4 
| building of the fineſt Siberian marble, and will be one 
| of the moſt coſtly and ſuperb ſtructures in the univerſe. 
| I be graniet banks of the Neva, the equeſtrian nous 
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of Peter I. and this admirable building, will deliver 
down to the lateſt poſterity the name of Catharine 11. 
But Cathhrine; is imperial in every thing; and poſteri- 
ty will overlook even theſe monuments, amid the con- 
tinned difplay of great actions. The palace near the 
aumiralty, is fituate at the point of tbe angle which 
the river makes; and here the Neva rolls his tide, 
embracing the lodging of bis ſovereign. © From this 
ſpot, one has the grandeſt proſpect imaginable : before, 
you upon the other fide of the river, is the old city, 
with its citatlel aud giided ſpire; the houſes ſurround- 
ed or intermixed with woods. Williams Iſland pre- 
ſents another proſpect, of a different nature: a wood 
of maſts, planted in front of the ſtreets. To the right 
and left is the Grand Million, every houſe in which is 
of elegant ſtructure, and inhabited by the principal 
Ruſſian nobility and gentlemen. - The admiralty docks 
yards are ſoon to be removed to Cronſtadt, a more 
convenient place, adapted to the ſeite of the naval 
yards. The vacancy from the palace to the equeſtrian 
ſtatue and ſenate houſe, will be filled with buildings ? 
and the Grand Million will be one continued range of 
taſte and ſplendour, 1 . £ 

am at a loſs to gueſs what induced the emperor to 
pitch upon ſo aukward à ſpot for dock-yards ; from 
which the ſhips muſt be tranſported to Cronftadt, over 
thoals, by means of wooden camels,. when this trouble 
could have bcen fo eaſily avoided by building his navy 
at the harbour where they lie, and where there is a 
great depth of water and every accommodation. The 
machines called camels. are conſtructed of two pieces, 
ora forr of half-vcffels, but of a ſingular ſhape. They 
are fquare at the bottom, the ends, and one ſide; the: 
other fide is hollow and rounding, Theſe half-veſfels 
are ſunk to a proper depth, one at each fide of the 
ſhip of war they are intended to carry; and their 
hollow fides, being drawn cloſe to her, form a capa- 
dous womb which. embraces the ſhip of war. | 

wes EXTRACTS: 
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Ts diftridt, by ſituation, occupies the central and 
F northern parts of Pertha u 2. ſaid ta 
be ſituated in the centre of the es large. Iti 

* 
itable 


elevation above. the ſea is great. ies that wind 
among the mouptains form the ha 


of the whole, eſe vallies are narrow, ſeldom more 


than the ſides and the roots of the hills, with perhaps | 


narrow chain of baughs, or river-formed lands in the 
oms. 6 


The foil of a country, whoſe ſurface is greatly di 


verlified, is generally found to be various. In this caſe, 


bowever, the limits of variety are narrower than they 
are in moſt other hilly countries. There is no clay 
{rity ſpeaking) and very little light ſandy ſoil found 
the Highlands, SY 
be ſoil of the vallies is pretty uniformly a brows 
Joam, of great natural fertility, as appears moſt evi 
gently in the flax it produces, a ſpecies of ſoil which is 
requently found on the fides of the bills to a grest 
height ; even on the tops of the lower ſtages of bill, 
we frequently. find ſome depth of fimilar foil, under 
the black moory earth of the heath. But on ſo varied 
a ſurface, unitormity either of quality or depth muft 
not be ed. In the Highland vallies unleſs on 
the river-formed haughs, the foil may be ſaid to be 
ged in the pits and hollows formed by the irregular 
u face of the ſubjacept rock, or among large looſe 
ſtoues, thrown confuſedly upon the ſurface. On what 
May be termed the natural ſurface of the Highland val- 
e a. . e . e 
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thoſe found in the more ſouthern parts of the Iſland. 
It is, in general, rugged in the extreme ; and even the 
ſcanty plots of free ſurface, which now are obſervable, 
have many of them been evidently cleared by the in- 
dnftry of man; for even the haughs are ſome of them 
ſtill found ſtrewed with large fragments of rock, and 
other large ſtones, torn from the mountain fides by 
torrents, or thrown from them in the general forma- 


tion. | 
' The ſoil of the hills of the Highlands of Scotland, 
compared with that of the moorlands of Yorkfhire, 
has a decided preference: unlefs 1 the ſummits of 
the higher mountains, and where the rock breaks out 
at the ſurface; or where this is encuibered with looſe 
ſtones, or fragments of rocks, the hills of the High- 
lands generally enjoying ſame portion of ſoil, or earthy 
ſtratum, beneath a thin coat of moor, while on the 
Yorkſhire hills, the moory earth, generally of greater 
thickneſs, lies on a dead ſand, or an infertile rubble, 
without any interveniag foil. 

From that fort of general knowledge which I'muR 
neceſſarily have of both diſtricts, I am of opinion, that 
the Highland hills, (apart from the ſammits of the 
higher monntains,) are of three or fourfald the value 
of the earſtern moorlands of Yorkftire ; more eſpeci- 
ally of the central and ſouthern fwetls ; the narrow 
tract wbich hangs to the north, between Guiſborough 
and Whitby is of a better quality; very fimilar, in 
foil, to the lower hills of the Highlands. 

From this and various other inſtances, which I have 
obſerved, in different parts of the iftand, and moft 
particularly in the diftrit I am now deſcribing, it ap- 
pears to be a fact, that the ſlopes of hills, whoſe in- 
clination or afpe& is toward the north, are, at this 
mw, more fertile than thoſe which lie with a fouthern 

pea. 
© Sereral-conſEfures might be formed fo account for 
this phenomencn. Soils lying with 4 ſouthern aſpect 

* are 
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are more liable to be ated upon by an alternacy of 
Froſt and thaw, than thoſe of a contrary aſpect; which 
frequently remain lbeked fa{t and fecure from waſte, 
while the other is looſened by the ſun and carried off 
by ſhowers falling in the intervals of thaw. At all 
times, foils Which face the foutb, are more liable to 
be carried away by bravy rains, which, are gencrally 
impelled from the ſouth or ſauth-weſt: the exhauſtion 
too, of ſouth aſpect ſoils, ſtiwulated by a more genial 
elimature, may have been greater during ages paſt 
than thoſe which have lain with a-northery alpect.— 
But theſe by the way; others might be adduced, were 
this a proper place for phyſical reſcarches. 
" Subjoeil = Whwe. the depth of ſoil is altogether un. 
certain, and where there is no regularity of fixata near 
the ſurface, the ſubſoil cannot be ſpoken of with pre- 
cifion. The riverFormed lands, in the bottoms ot the 
vallies, are the only-parts of the Highlands, in which 
a regularity of foil and ſubſoil is vblervable. Here the 
top ſoil is gravelly loam of various qualities, and the 
Fubſoil gravel, or ſand and gravel ; ſometimes of great 
depth, and of a fertile nature, if we may judge from 
the rapid growth, and the unuſual ſiae of trees, rooteg 
in theſe river-formed lands. All that requires to be 
ſaid of the ſubſtrata of the native ſoils is, that in ge: 
neral, they are of a ſound, dry, abſorbent. nature; 
with a conſiderable proportion of cold bottomed 
Jang, ſcattered in patches on the Lopes, and here and 
there bloated plots of boggy tendency, bearing little 
more than aquatic plants; yet it is obſervable, that 
quick ſands and rotten grounds, excepting the peat 
'moſſes of the hills, are leſs prevalent, bere, than in 
moſt hilly diſtricts. There are no hidden beds of clay, 
to check the deſcent of internal waters; the ſurfaces 
of folid rock alone, it is probable, return them to the 
ſurface. © | 1 
Suarrien —The uſeful foſſils of theaHighlands are, 
. Limeſtone, which is fouod in ſuſſicient — 
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ab & tolerzble lity, in many parts of them. 

pen raiſed on 2 ſkirts of bout om: 

3% A due building ſtone, of a nature ſufficjently. Free, 

to beandly Qreſſid, is dug out of the: ſouthern beights; 

the ſurface, in moſt cafes, affordmg a ſufficiency of rough 
ſtones for ordinary buildings. 

But, in the extent and magnitude of theſe -moun- 
tables no produttive mines have yet been diſcuvered, 
ut leaſt within the limits of the diſtrict under notice, 
ewepting one of lead, on its weſtern verges, Coal 
have recently been fought for, by men of the firtt ex- 
perience, without a probability of ſucceſs. 

Road. There are no toll roads in the Highlands. 
The great public roads acroſs the diſtrict are chiefly 
military ; formed and ſupported by Goverament, for 
the purpoſe of conveying artillery, ſtores, &c. with 
greater readineſs, between the diffcrent forts and gar- 

iſons. Theſe roads have been conducted originally, 
in a moſt injudicious manner, in ſtraight lines, acroſs 
bills and vallies, They are now, however, under ju- 
dicious management, and have already received great 
improvement with reſpect to line, and are moſtly. well 
kept. The road between Blair of Athol and Dunkeld 


2 to the beſt roads about the ſouthern metropo- 


Even the Highland roads, which are repaired by the 
country, are tolerable carriage roads. — the 
ſubſtratum being almoſt uniformly gravel or ſtone, it 
would be difficult to render them impaſſable. The 
moſt effectual way to do it, however, is practiſed — 
The material of repair is earth, grubbed out of the 
banks, or taken from the adjoining grounds, while 
ones lie an incumbrance on every ſide, and gravel 
perhaps at no great diſtance. But, in the Higbland 
practice, neither hammer nor cart is uſed in the repair 
of roads. It need not be added, that the fi ſt fall of 
rain waſhes <* ay the looſe earth, leaving the ſtones it 
contains as ſtumbling blocks to travellers. "io 


The 
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the private roads of the tenants, are enccrable. The 
EA roads are mere gullies, which, however, previous 
the ſeaſon of uſe, are filled up, fo as to be rendered 
paſſable to Highland horſcs, with ſoil taken from the 
adjacent brace, which is thus ingemionfly diveſted of 
the ſcanty portion with which nature has furniſhed it. 
It is obſervable, that the public roads of the High: 
lands, confideriog+ the nature of the country, are re-. 
markably level, beyond comparifon more fo than thoſe 
of . Deyonſhire, and other diſtricts, whoſe hills. are 
comparably lower. I he Highland roads ſeldom croſs 
the hills. Nature, as it were, with intention, has in 
moſt caſes rent the general ridge of hill between the | 
tlens or vallies, fo as to give an eaſy paſſage to the 
- Another obſervation, equally applicable to the roads 
of the Highlands, and thoſe of the kingdom at large, 
is, that they are much more caſily kept in repair than 
the roads of England, where long teams are in uſe 5 
for, in Scotland, ſeldom more than one borſe is ſeen 
in 2 carriage of burden; the load, of courie, is pro- 
portionably lighter. <, 
 Incloſures.—Speaking generally of the Highlands, 
they may be ſaid to lie in an open ſtate. _ The lands 
of different proprietors are frequently, but not al- 
ways, divided by march dykes,” namely, ſtone 
walls. And farms upon the ſame property are ſome- 
times ſeparated, that the groups of petty tenants may 
interfere the leſs with cach other. Alſo about reſi- 
dences, now or recently occupied, incloſyres are 
ſometimes ſeen ; but we meet with farms, of 
regularly incloſed fields, as in the ſouthern provinces 5 
nor are the {ſeparations which occur, (thoſe of planta- 
tions aod other kept grounds excepted,) conſidered or 
intended as ferices againſt ſheep, which ſtill over run 
the country during the fix months of Winter, oy 
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the entire diftrit may be ſaid to lie in the moſt perfect 
tate of common. p 4 0+ 
Hraduce The natural produce of the Highlands, 
eild as now appear, would be difficult to aſcer- 
tain. Tradition ſpeaks of the woodlands of the hills, 
in former time, and probably with ſome foundation: 
Timber is ſometimes found in the peat bogs ; but the 
pieces which I have ſeen, have been of the ſmaller 
woods; .as the birch, the alder, and the hawthorn. + 
In a general view, the prefent produce of the cen- 
tral Highlands, may be ſaid to be -a ſmall proportion 
of arable crops ; a greater proportion of green paſtu- 
rage and meadow ; a vaſt extent of heath, intermixed 
with berbage, and ſcattered ' with #ocks and ftones, 
with ſome extenſive tracts of natural and planted 
woods; whilt, however, much of the country is in & 
manner deftitute- of woodlands; ſeveral of the ſmaller 
glens may be ſaid to be without timber, and without 
& hedge, or 'a tree to break the uniform and deſert 
like nakedneſs uf thercountry, oo £7 
 Inbabitants— The Highland character is 
marked ; unuſual circumftances having concurred im 
forming it. It might be wrong, however, to attempt 
its hiſtory here. Tt may be ſufficient to ſay, that out 
of the aggregate of thoſe circumſtances, grew > 
ſtrongly featured character, iuquiſitive to gain infor 
mation, cautious to retain it, and artful and active iu 
applying it to advantage: features, which, though 
ſome what altered; by a change of circumſtances, ſtill 
mark, to this day, the Highland character. 
1 muſt not, however, omit, in this place, to do 
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of ice to the moral character of the modern High- 
9 > Morder, cruelty, or even theft, is rarely 
* heard of, nor ate riotings, drunkenneſs, or any kind 
Or of debaucheries at preſent prevatett among them, 
in comparatively, at leaſt with other diſtricts of the ifs 
* Aud. This, in my mind, is à proof, that whatever 
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of their former — pitht not 
ny from, a natural depravity of moral chara ctet, 
hich could not have been completelytcorrected in fo 
mort a time, as that which Ras elapſed ſnee the ſup- 
preſſion of the feudal authorities. Mot happy cir. 
cumſtances to the Higblands! aud fortunate for the Us 
nited kingdom at large. Deer 5e LEES 
The eftabliſhed language of the Hightands'is Erſe, 2 
Galea of the Gaclic, Which is probably among the 
moſt ancient, of, the. living languages of Europe. From 
the names of moſt places in the Higblands, being ac- 
ately defined: by "the circumſtances of fituation, the | 
may ſeem to have been the language of: its firſt } 
wie but rather, perhaps of à colony from an en- 


ligbtened eaunt ings ſuppreſiing ſing the language of former 
2 and eſtab lifmn 
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g their own; — — being ſome 
names of places which cannot, I underſtand, be 
derived from - = Gackic tongue. 
The Engliſh language, however, is now working its 
way into the moſt inward receſſes af the Highlands 
and will, in a few years, probably ſuperſede the uſe 
of the Erſe 3 a circumſtance, which, whenever it 
fake place, will be fortunate for the country, 28 it wi 
aſũ milate it more intimately with the neighbouring di. 
ricts. It is now taught in the ſchools of the central 
ighlands, and fpoken in greater purity here than in 
the Lowland diſtricts. From the 1ntercourfe, howe - 
ver, which the Highlanders have with thoſt diſtricts, 
- and from the teachers having the Lowland accent; the 
tone, 2 many of the ä — the: Lowlands 
are in uſe. | 
- Hobitations,—Botmerly ſod buts were the common 
habitations of the tenantry of the central Highlands, 
and they are ſiil in aſe in the more northern diſtricts. 
Thoſe buts were büilt with fods, or thick turf taken 
from the paſture lande, and having remained a few 
ears in the capacity of walls, wert —— down, and 
Gras over, the arable fields as mauurey mh” 
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rock being laid bare, and another ſet of ſods piled. 
for the ame purpoſe. | The materials of the roof 
were uſed and ſtill are uſed, in tbe ſame intention, and 
perhaps the roof "itſelf, in places where wood was 
plentitul-and peats difficult to procure, was pulled to 
pieces for fuel, and a new one (culled trom the neareft 
wood; at the tenant's pleaſure) ſet up in the form of a 
roof to dry, for a future Kore of tuel, 

At prefent the building material is ſtone, but no ce- 
ment as yet is in ute, except in particular caſes, The 
houſes and office and buildings of ordinary farmers are 
of dry«ftone, the dwelling-houſes having been ſtopt on 
the infide with loam, to prevent the wind from blow- 
ing through the walls, which are feldom more than 
five or fix feet high; perhaps without glaſs in the witt- 
dows; and with door-ways ſo low, that even a mid 
ſized man muſt ſtoop, not into the houſe only but in- 
to the barn, The roof is ſet on with “ couples,” or 
large principal rafters, ſtept in the walls two or three 
feet a the foundation, generally upon large ſtones 
ſet to receive their feet. Upon theſe couples, lines of 
4 pantrees, or pur lines, are fixed and reſting 
theſe rough boughs, (ſtript however of the leaves an 
ſmaller twigs,) are laid rafterways, and termed . cab- 
bers, upon theſe, ** divot,”” or thin turf, laid on it 
in the manner of lates ; and upon this ſod covering, a 
coat of thatch, compoſed of ftraw, ruſhes, heather or 
fern;'the laſt being drawn up by the roots, or cut 
cloſe to the ground, in the month of October, and 
laid on with the root ends outward, making a durable 
thatch. The gables and the ridge are loaded with 
feal, thick {ods taken from the deepeſt and beft 
ſoil, no matter where ; another vile practice. | 
Food. —A vegetable diet, with milk and its produc- 
tions, prevails throughout the Highlands. Animal 
food is rarely taſted by the lower 'order of tenantry. 
Oatmeal is the great ſupport and ſtrength of the High. 
landers, and is, probably, the moſt ſubſtantial of vege« 
uh 
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the purpoſe of prolonging a wretched exiſtence until 
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table foods.. In fupporting ſevere, bodily etefEiſe, it is 
found to be much ſuperior to eat flout; re, at 
Þreſent, makes no part of the Highlanders food. 
A Beer,” —big,—or four-rowed batley, "nevertheleſs, 
enters largely into their diet, eſpeciaſty into bread y' 
peas too are eaten in a ſimilar ſhape, namely, thin flac- 
£id cakes, called bannocks, the ofdipary'bread even of 
the gentry or lairds. Of late, potatoes have Heenine 4 
principal food of the common people, eſpecially in 
winter; and are confidered as the'greateſt bleftng that 
modern times have beſtowed on the country, in ha. 
vingy it is probable, more than orice, ſaved it from the 
-miſeries of famine. e 
Before the introduction of this / root, ineſtimable in 
à country overſtocked with inhabitants, famines were 
frequent in the Highlands; the inhabitants having bad 
Sometimes recourſe to the blood of cattle, drawn for 


the return of harveſt. Even ſince that happy =ra, 2 
year of ſcarcity is the cauſe of much diftreis 3 for ſtil 
the central Highlands do not produce a ſufficient ſup 
ply of vegetable food for their inhabitants. Meal 1» 
every year, I believe, brought into it, and ſome years 
in confiderable quantities; and this, notwithſtanding, 
the country, if fully reclaimed and properly cultivated 
would, I am of opinion, produce more than enough 
for the prefent or a greater number of inhabitants. 


Dn MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES. © 

_ Under the feudal ſyſtem. — The management of eſtat 
as landed property, could be but little attended to: 
the poſſeſſion itſelf depended too often on force of 
arms, rather than on legal right, and it was more ne- 
ecfſary to traia the tenantry to war than to rural im- 
provements. © SH 1s 
On the large eſtates of the Chieftains, an officer un- 
Aer the name of Chamberlain, was at once minifter, 
general, and manager of the eſtate. * 
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Under theſe eircumſtances, and partienlarly in the 


af mes of -difturbance, the tenants might be ſaid to be 
bod. A full pofſcton of their reſpective holdings; neitber 
teſs, ei chieftain nor his chamberlain dared to remove 


em, nor even fo check their evil practices ſuch as 
utting down timber and other wood; not only for 
ailding and implements, but for its bark, (it being re- 


oe s tl the practice for every man to tan leather for: 

yin Wis; own contumption,) leaving the difbarked wood 

that baps to rot in the place of its growth ; circumſtan- 
et in themſelves ſufficient to account for the decay of 


preſs, and the preſent naked ncſs of the country, in 
dlaces remote from the reiidences of the chicftains z, 
where reſpect, if not frar, might check ſuch banefut 
lepredations. | ar 

Nor, under theſe circumſtances, could any plan of 
provemeut be proſecuted, ever during times of 
zntil greater tranquillity, for the length of the day of peace 


a, 1 ras uncertain; and a good ſoldier, or a tookhardy 
ſti We ſperado, Was of more value than a good huſbend= 
ſups wan. Indeed the works of agriculture in thote war- 
l ike times were necefflarily carried on in a great mea- 


re by. the women: a (ircumſtance which accounts 
or then preſent habits of labour and induſtry, 
And another neceſſary confequence of thoſe extraor- 
Hnary circumſtances was ſtill more ſubverfive of im- 
provements, and mute laiting in its effects. The farms 
were divided and ſubdivided to make room for a great» 
| er number of ſoldiers, ard were thus frittered down 
ates to the atoms in which they are now found, and the 
to: country burdened with a load of tenantry, which has 
of hithert& been confidered as a bar, even under a chang 
ne- o circumſtances, to the proſecution of any rational 
im- lan of management. | ; 
The larger eſtates are divided into Mciaries, each 
un £antifting of an ancient barony, or an arbitrary modera 
Rev, Bl Givion, better ſuited to the preſent eircumſtances of, 
the eſtates * 
— 1 * . K On 
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On the banks of Loch Tay, theſe officiaries Gostag 
with their proportion of hill, compriſing from ten ts 


. between the landlord and the tenants, or between te. 


_ eſtates of the iſland in general. The ſeveral officer 


thing of no light importanee. 2 a+ 7 
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from one to three ſquare miles of valley lands each 


twenty „towns“ or farms; each or petty town 
ſip, being ſubdivided: intd farmlets; generally fron | 
two to fix or eight in number; or in ſome few inſtay 
ces the farms remain entire, or have been brought back 
to their original entiert 4 * , 4 1 a 
In each of theſe officiaries reſides a Ground Officer 
— a principal tenant, whoſe office is ſomewhat 
Har to that of the bailiff of an Engliſh manor, but 
more extenſive and more uſeful ; he not only diſtributq 
orders or notices, from the lord or factor to the tenants | 
but ſees the ſervices performed (from which he is hin. 
ſelf exempt), the roads kept in repair, the removal d 
tenants,” the ſettling of diſputes, 
patches, &c. 3 


cer (at the requeſt of the manager) to 
nant and tenant. 


- Theſe p inqueſts are extremely convenient upon 
an extenfive Matte, and might be well introduced (i 


their'preſeat, or in an improved form) upon the larger 


being reſident within their reſpective officiaries, know 
the parties and the matters in dipute more- intimately 
than any large proprietor, or any agent of à large e. 
ſtate poſſibly can: and if a manager diſtinguiſh proper. 
ly between the uſeful information they are capable of 
giving him, and the partialities which they muſt neceb 
anly form among the tenantry, he may on many 0c- 
cations render them highly beneficial to the due per: 
formance of his charge, which, where the happineis of 
thouſands depends more or leſs on his conduct, is 3 
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| rhe nature of the Had, or occupancy of 
&Highland tenarits, js principal that of tenant at 
l 1 Fom ehr th year... If leaſes or tacks, as 
ed, "Ub Saaten for a term of years, the 
1 fi is = one of more nineteen yeats, a num: 
& think nothing but caprice would 
ornzry wy e he e 
d, ve tanteu, in Scotland; perhaps for 
. « nineteen Years, or three an years 
2 * 
rhef of rent varies much 6h different e 
The finler eftates may have been raiſed to 
pmething near their rental value; but the larger I be: 
jeve remain at rents much below the real value of. 
heir reſpective ſoils ; even when the difady . cf 
mation and-climate are taken into the eſtimate, 
ertheleſs, it appears equally evident, that while 1 
vieſent ſtate fc $ remains, while the gps ng res 
hoy mall, ſo inconvenient, ſo e poln. un- 
bertair — on zs they are at pre dent, eſtates 
e be at rack rent. No man 
ould with to ſee the . 35 iers of lands in 4 lower ſtate 
n ere At prefent the ſmaller tenants of the Highlandsg 
— theip holdings fret they could not throu h. 
deir m e the common comforts of life equally ' 
| = 3 n nr ts. 4. 
in kin a3 grain, 
nltry, oa pred fl oe I called e victual or 
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the Mds'in the tummet of 170, I left” 
—_— Ideas rater favourable to its Nate of cultivation. 
[he corn, before I reached this pert of the, Highlands, 
40 growiitall-enoiigh ko hide weeds ; the braces were, 
1, and through the Wiel of thi ſeafon full of 

the ſheep were upon the hills; and the cattle 
d * 1 
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But in the more deliberate ſurvey of Taft year, Hel 
facts aroſe, eſpecially in the ſpring ſeaſon.” In the lat 
ter end of Aptil, and the early part of May, the 
country exhibited the moſt deſolate and diſtreſſing pic- 
ture, Not the fainteſt . of greennefs, nor 
even blade of paſturable herbage to be detected, ri 
in the parks and paddocks of men of fortune, or t 
farms of the few ſuperior managers; and there the clo- 
yer and rye-graſs were aiready in full bite (a moſt intereſt. 
ing fat!)while the country at large, under the old ſyſtem 
of management, lay a mere waſte ;' nothing to be ſeen 
but ſtones and hu of couch graſs, or other pa- 
bd remains of unpaſturable kerbage z the paſture and 
meadow lands gnawed to the quick, 'and ſtrewed with 
the dead — of ſheep, lying a diſgrace and nui- 
ſance to the country: their wool waiting away with 
their carcaſes as if their owners were aſſamed to clam 
it. The cattle too were in a ſtarving ſtate: ſome ac- 
tually ftarved ; others barely able to crawl out of the 
way of the paſſenger : calves, and perhaps à few young 
ſheep nibbling off the ſcedling blades of oats ; and the 
moſt active of the cattle and ſheep running after the 
plough and harrow, ſtriving for the roots of the weeds 
turned up, their atmoſt only means of ſabfiftence. But 
the ſeaſon had been more than uſt ſevere, and the 
deaths and diſtreſſes ſomewhat more than is uſually ex- 
perienced. . f lg 1050 | ; , 
In the beginning of July the face of the country was 
not leſs ſtriking than it had been in the early part of 
May. The colour of it had changed from the fickly 
hue which has been deſcribed; to the moſt vivid affem- 
blage of tints; beautiful to the traveller, but deftruc- 
tive to the occupier, and diſgraceful to the country. 


Oats univerſally hid under a canopy 'of weeds in blow, 


the wild muſtard, and the corn marygold predomi- 


nant; the ſpurrey, the corn ſcabious, and the thiſtle 


were next in prevaleney; with a numerous tribe of 
inor weeds. The every-year lande (as they 2 


4 


— 
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Hof Glouceſter may be ſaid to be clean, compared 
e of 1 Some of the oats, it is 
true, overcame-the weeds, and in their turn overtop- 
ped them, thus gaining the appearance of a tolerable 
crop, while others were chiefly wholly ſmothered be- 

Ah the ripening crop of Weeds; and the only cir- 

ze which ſaved the beer from the ſame diſgrace, 
was its being ſown a month too late. Huſbandry per- 
haps. never, appeared in a lower ſtate, than that in 


antry of the Highland eftates ; a few of the larger farms, 
even of the ordinary tenants, are exceptions from this 
prexalent diſgrace ; nevertheleſs, nine-teaths of the. 
tenanted lands may be ſaid to be involved in it. © 
A minute = of ſuch management would be ill 
placed in this report; it belongs rather to the antiqua- 
ry.to record that ſuch a ſtate of huſbandry once exiſt- 
I nevertheleſs, as a ground work of improvement, 
it may be right to adducc a few leading facts. 
The arable crops. are chiefly oats, and beer, or 
big, namely, the ſquare-eared, or four-rowed barley. 
eat is not attempted, Some peas, however, have, 
"beds WW bebeve, been always grown; chielly for their halm 
But 1 1 fodder for horſes,) and of late years potatoes 
Tue Tillage of the Highlands is intolerable ; no fu. 
ye low ; the ſoil ploughed once for oats, and twice or 
hrice for beer (the firſt a half ploughing ; provincial- 
, and Teer enough, © ribbing.””) Potatoes are 
ultirated in rows, and moſtly with the plough, in the 
North of England and Lowlands manner. I have ſeen 
mall patch planted on unploughed ground, in ſhal- 
"WV trenches or grooves made with 4 Highland ſpade;“ 
blow, Wl rude implement with which the balks and ãnterſpaces 
Jorni- {een ſtones, &c. which the plough cannot move, 
thiſtle e turned over; the ground it may be ſaid is never 
be of enpletely ſtirred; the foil is rarely free from hidden 
e ci. Nones, beides the teams arc weak and the plonghmen 


led) "7 bad ; 


which it is here found: I mean among the ſmaller ten- 
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bad]; leahing the ploigh too much td the left, or 
prougred ground; icratching the furface rather thy 
| ugbing. r 
4 Nothing ſeems more extraordinary in the High 
practice, to a ſtranger, than the wh "Jozoitg. In 
country where the climate is ſpoken of as its e 
diſadvantage, one would reaſonably expect early ſ 
ing, to endeavour to counteract this natural deft 
or in other worgs to prevent the evils of à late hard 
ane of the loudeft complaints of the country. Ner 
theleſs, beer, which might be ſow: with reſpect to d 
mate, the latter end of April or the beginning of My 
is in the ordinary practice of the country, ſown tl 
latter end of May, or in the beginning, or perhaps in i 
middle of June; at leaſt a month later than in Engla 
"The only reaſon I have ever heard. given for this cu 
tom is, that the beer, if ſown early, would, like f 
oats; be ſmothered in weeds ; and under the ording 
management of the ſmaller tenantry, under which H 
land has been cropped alternately with oats and bi 
for ages without reſpite, and without an interveni 
fallow, or fallow crop, the reaſoning may be goot 
there needs not however a better argument to h 
that the preſent fiyſtem of management is imprope 
and ought to be changed. * | 
© The Summer management of Crops, is chiefly confi 
to flax and potatoes. © Lint” ig weeded with gt 
care, by women on their knees or haunches, pick 
out every weed, Potatoes too are kept tolerably clea 
and the grain crops have ſometimes the thiſtles pick! 

out. Nevertheleſs, taking one year with another, t 
. quantity of weed ſeeds mult be nearly equal to that 

the grain produced. In ſome of the oat crops 
1793, the praportion of produce muſt. have het 
greatly on the fide of the weeds. - | 
The buſineſs of Hare is well conducted, the v 
men in this, as in other employments, are attenti 
and laboricus. Oats and becr are univerſally . ſhort 
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Sith fickles; and moſtly by women, who eut low, lev« 
al, and clean, to a degree I have never before obſer- 
yed. "Theſe crops are harveſted erther in ſheaves or 
ſtocks;of twelve, two of them being uſed as hoods, in 
the ordinary manner; or in © gaits,” namely, fingle 
ſheaves; tied near the top, and ſet upon their buts, 
ipread. abroad for the purpoſe of giving them the re- 
A firmaeſs, agreeably to the practice of the North 
agland. 
* In the harveſting of Lint, one particular is obſer- 
to t able: the capſules—provincially bolis, or “ bows,” 
| ware pulled off in the field, previouſly to the ſtems 
being carried to the ſteeping pits. | 
The operation is performed by means of a large 
wooden comb figed in a box, the upper parts of the 
hat being drawn through the teeth, as through a flax- 
drefſer's tool, the bolls dropping into the box. Theſe 
A bolls are dried, and laid up as winter provender for 
ich Wy £9'vs ;- or if the feeds be faufficiently matured, they are 
fold to the oil mills. - | 
Lint is now univerfally dreſſed with mills, which 
have been ſeveral years introduced into the Highlands. 
Inde<d; in the management of the flax crop, through» 
put, the Highlands may be ſaid to excel. Its culture 
is altogether modern, the beſt mode of management 
ona was therefore the more eaſily introduced, as there were 
h eral no prejudices to be got rid of: 
PICK "_ -  PRINCIFLES OF IMPROVEMENT: 
dich I. Permit the preſent inhabitants to remain in the 
her, H country, and to endeavour to make it the greateſt in- 


, that WF tereſt of every one to aſſiſt in its improvement. 
It. Ute every means of ſupplying, by art, the natu- 


deb ral defects of climature. | 

| III. Reclaim the foil from its preſent ſtate of rude» 
the dess, and endeavour to render every part of it pros 
attenti „ ee 3 | | 
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>» TV. Adapt the productions (whether vegetable 
animal, to the ſoil, the chmature, and the preſent num- 
ber of inhabitants taken joint. 
And v. Let the ſubordinate branches of improve. 
ment grow out of thoſe 1 principles, which 1 
ſhalt confider as the ground work of theſe propoſals. 
» Inhabitants, —The argument which has been held, 
about whether the Highlands ſhould be inhabited by 
human ſpecies or by ſheep, can have no ſufficient 
und until the country be rendered fully productive, 
d fit for the ſupport of either. At preſent it may be 
— to lie in a ſtate of wildneſs, not unfimilar to that 
of the wilds of America; and certainly the proper time 
for retrieving it from a ſo diſgraceful to a civil. 
ze& nation, 13, <vhile there are people qu it, For, ſhould 
the Highlands of Scotlaad be once depopulated, it might 
be found difficult to re-people them. The preſent race 
pf inhabitants, it is true, have an extraordinary at- 
chment to their native /oi/; but this is a ſpecies of at- 
tachment which cannot be formed bya ſtranger; whom it 
night be found difficult to induce kercafter-to take up 
abode, in a Cepopulated, neglected, mountainous 
country, unleſs he were led into it by exceffive eu- 
couragement. Hence, to depopulate the country in its 
preſent ſtate, would not only te cruel but impolitic. 
Clmature—The natural defects of the climature of 
the Highlands, are, 
The feverity of Winter. 
- The backwardneſs of Spring. 
The lateneſs of the Harveſt. / 
. Soften the ſeveritics of winter, by ſheltering the low. 
farms with threen plantations, and by dividing _ 
to ſmall incloſures, with well mitnad hedges. 


teck the wintering grounds of the ſneep farms, by Fr 
-milar plaritations ; raiſe furze, broom, juniper, or o- 
ther evergreen ſhrubs, within the ſhelter of thoſe Plan- 
tations ; and keep the more expoſed part of the winter- 
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ing ground in a full bite of herbage, previous to the ap4 
ch of winter. 72 
The great difficulty of introducing improvements: in 
agriculture, among men prejudiced in favour of anci- 
ent practices, ĩs that of ſetting them examples, in ſuch 
a way as to convince them, that certain profits accrues 
to men of their pwn claſs, from the alteration. The 
improvements of men of fortune, thought ever ſo great 
and evident, are paſſed as matters in which they have 
no concern. | | | | 2 
Upon the Highland eſtates, and upon eſtates divided 
into officianes, an eligible mode of introduction ſeems 
evident. Make choice of a ground officer, who is ca- 
pable and willing to ſet the requifite examples; no 
matter where he is found, nor what encouragetnerit. 
within reaſon is given him. Set out a ſuitable farm 
near the centre of his officiary, and fix him there by 
ſaitable inducements. Whatever excellent, required to 
be introduced, and whatever new, to be tried, furniſh 
him with the means of executing his deſign. If an im- 
vement in the breeds of ſtock be required, furniſh 

um with a male, and perhaps females of the beſt qua- 
lity. If anew ſpecies or variety af crop, a new im- 
plement or operation, be thought fit to be tried, con- 
fide the trial to him; ànd if it ſucceed, let him ſhew 
the reſult to his neighbours, and inſtruct them, if de- 
fired, in the due culture, performancy, or uſe of it 


Thus, from the centre of each officiary, the rays af 
improvement would expand; while, by furniſhing the 
ſeveral officers with the ſame means of improvement, 
an emulation among them would give each attempt a 
fair opportunity of ſucceſs ; and by their joint eforts, 
even the largeſt eſtate might be rapidly improved. 
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THE LADIPS ADVISED TO GET HUSBANDs, 


With a beautiful Engraving, 


FROM THE CITIZEW OF THE WORLD. 


* - © -. 


$ the inſtruction of the fair ſex in this country ij 


entirety committed to the care of foreigners ; ag 
their nw gy muſic-maſters, hair-frizzers; 
and governeſſes, are all from abroad; I had fome in- 
tentions of opening a female academy myſeff, and 
made no doubt, as I was quite à foreigner, of meeting 
c 1 
In this I intended to inſtruct the ladies in all the 
conjugal myſteries ; wives ſhould be taught the art of 
managing huſbands, and maids the ſkill of E 
chuſing them; I would teach a wife how far ſhe might 
venture to be fick without giving diſguſt 3 ſhe ſhould 
be acquainted with the great benefits of the cholic in 
the ſtomach, aud all the thorough bred inſolence of 
faſhion ; maids ſhould learn the ſecret of nicely diſtin» 
iſning every competitor ;* they ſhould be able to 
ow the difference between 2 and a ſcholar; 
citizen and a prig, a ſquire and his horſe, a beau and 
monkey; but chiefly, they ſhould be taught the 
art of managing tbeir ſmiles, from 
Amper, to the long laborious laugh. 
But I have diſcontinued the projet; for what would 
_ 4Gegnify teaching ladies the manner of governing or chu- 
fing huſbands, when marriage is at preſent. ſo much 
out of faſhion, that a lady is very well off who can get 
any huſhand at all. Celibacy now prevails in every 
rank of li fe; the ſtreets are crowded with old batche- 
lors, and the houſes with ladies who have refuſed good 
offers, and are-never like to receive — . the future. 
* The only advice, therefore, I could give the far 
ber, as things ſtand at preſent, is to get huſbands Ar 
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rut urs. | 
faſt as they can. There is certainly nothing it 


whole creation, not even Babylon in ruins, more 
deplorable; than a lady in the virgin bloom ww 6 
three; or a. battered unmarried beau, who 
bout from place to place, ſhewing his pig-tail — 
his ears. The one 2 to my ops ers nc 
form of a double or a roll of pomatu 
29 or a box of p 
I would once more, therefore, adviſe the ladies 
get buſbands, I would defire them not to diſcard 
old lover without very ſufficient reaſons, nor treat 
new with ill nature till they know him falſe g let 
prudes alledge the falſeneſs of the ſex, coquets 
pleaſure of long courtſhips, or parents the nece 
preliminaries of pen A 1 
would filence even a caſuiſt in t In the 
— rears I divide the ſubje& into fifteen 
and then fic argumentor—but, not to give you 
and ere the ſpleen, be contented at prefent with — - 


Cs river Amidar, juſt before it falls TS. 
into the Caſpian ſea, there lies an iſland unfrequented _.. 
by the inhabitants of the continent. In this ſecluſion, 
bleft with all that wild uncultivated nature could p 
ſtow, lived a princeſs and her two daughters.” She - 
had been wrecked u the coaſt white e 
yet were infants, who, of conſequence, though grow / - | 
up, were entirely unacquainted with man. Yet, uns 

experienced as the young ladies were in the 1 — . 
ſex, both early diſcovered ſymptorhs, the x ky 
dery, the other of being a coquet. The eldeſt way F 
ever learning maxims of nico and &iſcretion- fon 
der mamma, whilſt the youngeſt employed all her 
— in gazing at her n _— 

untain. | 1 
Their uſual amuſement in this ſolitude was 6 3 
their mother taught them all the ſecrets of this arty 
r places 
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every art that be thought coule 
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IIS 
fual in eh cn "og Thee 
In forme” meaſure influenced by the 
ocks, ventured to contradict her cor 
word, nter,“ ys ſhe, 1 ſee en 
md fo very terrible as you are pleaſe, 
r N e for a 
ſharks, and fturgeons, and or: 
nake me ck. I fancy » flice © 
th 


in che world; and if it 
omach, it will de time &- 
n fourd diſagreeable, you 
| the prude; . would the 
m it is a tanglang; I have 
It is erery where deſeri- 
mimal that ever infeſted the 
e molt TaGdious, ravenous 
is certain deſtruction if ta- 
geſt iter was now there- 
th affiſted in drawing the 
from the diver's jaw ; and 
ty, bent tis breaſt againſt 
eared in an inftant. | 
nother came down to the 
F her daughters delay; they 
e, defcribirg the monſter 
lady was one of the moſt 
ori; the ,was called the 
two black eyes ſhe bad re- 
z little addicted to boxing 
dren ”* cries ſhe, «© what 
du ezught was 2 mwian-fiſh 3 
zeſtic animals in the —_— 
e 
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We could hape let bun run and play about (he garden, 
dd be would have been twenty times more entertain. | 
nz than our ſquirred or monkey.“ If that be all | 


* which they ſp 


ſays the young coquet,' „we will ff for bim 


If that be all, I'M hold three tooth-picks/to/ont'pound 

of inulfg] catch him whenever. I pleaſe. Accord- 

ingly they threw in their ine once more g but, with 

all their gilding, aud padling, and affictuity, fon ] 

| — * er catch the dier, In this ſtate of 
po 


intment. they contiutied for 


ſtill bing, » without ſucceſs ; till at laſt; 4 — | 


the place, in pity to their diſtreſſes, changed the prude 


e aud the 2 Yue” ee 
ts 4 — be. na as — En 


True HTS on 4 are called 83 both in th 
| ANIMAL and VEGETABLE CREATION *. 


HE 2% rule hitherto adopted by ee ta 

di ſtinction between a ſpecies and a vs 

fits, i is, * though different ſpecies of animals d 
the fame genus, may be brought to breed together, 


(us the horſe and the aſs) yet the animals thus produ- 


ced, are not prolific ; whereas the progeny ariſing fron 

an intermixture of different varieties of the ſame ps 

cies, are themſelves equally prolific as the parents fron 

Tang: Adhering to this rule, Dr Palla, 

very property, s all the kinds of ſheep yet know: 

— varieties of the ſame ſpecies of animal; becauf 
he G7 found that the mixed r the whole 

Prolific. a 


| N 
* Written 10 Anderſon 14. D. and F. 
S. and we be him pendix to Dr Pa 
Account of the nt Kinde of — found in tit 
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Arya, hawerer, have not ſtopped here.” In . 

ir-defire for ſimplification they have gone a ſtep far-" 
| — and are now, in general; diſpoſed to maintain, 
all the varieties, properly ſo called, have been pro- 
Wuced-by accidental deviations only from one parent 


im — they believe Has originally conſtituted 
he whole of each Tadividual ſpecies; they C. courſe 


our, in moſt caſes, to fix upon ſome one of 


deſe varieties as having been the original from which 
ill the others have ſprung In both theſe laſt aſſump- 
ions, however, they ſeem to go farther than facts hi- 
herto well authenticated can authorife them: The 
aſon, at beft, only from probabilities, perhaps 2 
yy ſtrong againſt the opinion have adopted, as for 
| the ten courſe, in this „ would feem to be, 
vt — to ſuſpend our opinion for the preſent, and 
o decline drawing any certain concluſion, till the facts 
. for giving autkenticity to any opinion ſhall. 
have been fully aſcertained. 
Buffoh, who is the leaſt ſerunulous of all 


deſcend to admit that there can be a doubt in this caſe 

but on all occaſions aſſumes it as a, certainty, that 2 

he varieties of one ſpecies have. been derived from one 

parent z und boldly. raiſes, upon that ſuppoſition, ma- 

ny baden inferences, . Which, if his theory ſh6 

prove te be unfounded, might lead to very importan 
era! P 
weſtigate this queſtion. 

Among the — of the lame ſpecies of animals, 

we find very great and ſtriking diverſities in reſpect to 

aur, qualities, appearance, natural inſtincts, and fa- 

wes. Between the . ſized maſtiff dog, for ex- 

my "dee aglett lap og „when both are well 

fed, and at full growth, the difference Js not, 1 ſhould 


ſu 
1 


a * called, an the ſenſe ot 
9 | huclting 


aturalifts, has been the moſt forward to decide fo 
; in many other caſes. He does not ſo much as con- 


poles et leſs than as ten to one of abſolute weight. - 


* 
* * 1 
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— . 


E 


Lary his conduct as circumſtances require z and doe 


. go to What is obſerved to take place 2 may 
oundy 


| herd's dog; the owner. himſelf having been hanged 


by evidence on his trial. When the man intended to 
ſteal any ſhbep, he did not do it himſelf, but detach 
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felling in the higheſt. perfection, ſo that he. purſue 
his game nels ned by the ſcent,, The gaze hound, on 
the other hand, is perfectly deſtitute of that ſenſe inf 
fegard to the diſcrimination of game, and purſues it 
invariably by the cye only; whence bis name. The 
32 and the ſpaniel, though both poſſeſſing the 
enſe of fmelling, in great Tion, as well as the 
hound, are-endowed with inſtincts very different; aud 
exerciſe the ſenſe of ſmell each in a way peculiar to iu 
kind. The pointer and the ſhepherd's dog can be 
each taught their leſſon in their own ſtyle. with equa 
facility; but the one can never be brought farther chat 
to act by a ſort of mechanical impulſe, ſteadily to ont 
point; while the other can be taught to act, in ſome 
meaſure, like a reaſoning animal, who is authorized tg 


fo, accordingly, in ſome caſes, with a cautious diſcres 
tion, ' that exceeds even ſome of the human nay 
Here a diſtinction. takes place, ſomewhat analo- 
with reſpect to the diſcrimination of mufical 
A man may haye the fenſe of hearing ſufficiently acute, 
my be totally deſtitute of an car for muſic, The grey- 
hound tpo poſſeſſes, I believe, the ſenſe, of ſmelling in 
ſome caſes ſufficiently ſtrong, yet is not able, by that 
Means, to trace his game | 
Of the ſagacity of dogs many inſtances might be 
adduced: but none that I have ever met with can 
equal the following inftances, of the ſagacity of a ſhep- 


ſome years ago for ſheep ſtealing, the, following fads 
among other reſpecting the dog, were authenticated 


ed his dog to perform the buſineſs. With this view 
under pretext of looking at the ſheep, with an inten: 
tion to purchaſe them, he cent Baough the Rock nhl 
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e vrietices"bf dogs take to the water eafily, while 
bers avoid it with much care. Some only howl, 
ine the hound ; others bark almoſt inceſſantly, as the 
ap ; others, Ike the greyhound, dom let their 
roice heard; and others are entirely mute. Ibis 
light ſketch ought to be ſufficient to make one hefi, 
e in l without proof, that ſuch p ious 
Wiliverities/ ſhould all have been the progeny af one 
f ILLLOL parevt. 
Were theſe diverſities only caſual and apt to varys 
Wt might be more eaſy for us to give faith to the hypo- 
; 4 - but this is not the caſe. Experience has fully 


Wcontaminated for any length of time, with all its di- 
ctive peculiarities entire, merely 0 preventing an 
intermixture by.copulation. Nor is tkis all; it is alſo 
Dorn, that if ſuch intermixture be permitted, the 
deſcendants will undoubtedly be a mixed breed, evi- 
_ . of the qualities and appearances of 
both its parents. Between a hound and a grey-houn 
2 mongre breed is obtained which poſſeſſes the ſenſe 
of ſmelling, though in a leſs degree than the one, and 
the faculty of fleetneſs in a leſs degree than the other 
of its parents; and its whole external appearance exi- 


ſervable in every other mongrel breed; and after the 
diſtinctive qualities have been thys blended togrtber, > 


his dog at his foot, to whom he ſecretly gave a 55 


te number of perhaps ten or twelve, out of a flock of 
ſome hundreds; he went away, and from a diſtance 
of ſeveral miles ſent ba the dog by himſelf, in the 
ige time, who picked out the individual ſheep that 
{fad been pointed out to him, ſeparated them from the 
bock, and drove them before him by himſelf, for the 


\ diftance of ten or twelve miles, till he came up with 


on maſter, to whom he delivered vp his charge. 


proved, chat any one breed wy be kept perfectiy un- 


dentiy indicates, at firſt ſight, the compound of the 
ſock whence it has deſcended. The ſame thing is obſer- 


ſoas to let him know the individuals he wanted, to 
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Hal not be diſcernible; 1 as =D mixture « 
milk and watet might, by frequent ns of pure 
2 have the mill fo much dilated as to be tal 
Now, in "tds lat cad, bother is © mee m Þ 
for me to ſuppoſe, when 1 ſee the two fluids, n 
original leparate a Tang things; « =E 
ori te an n or to 
——7 and the water » 7 >a ne 
thing 2 and 4 br ſome wonderful proceſs, d 
which we had ſeen no example, but much the reren 
had ſpontaneouſly ſeparated, and in time become tw 


diſtinct fluids, both of which — ſure, inevitabh 


to loſe, if ever they ſhall be f red to mix togethe 
again? The production of difin breeds of aer 
„ 
ve had in the breeding of our domeſtic anim: 
It; is eaſy for us, when we pleaſe, to adulterate an 
breed ; but it totally exceeds our power, after ſuch 


; dulteration, to recover the pure 


If, with a view to enlarge our ideas on this hea 


we go to vegetables in regard to the varieties 
which, philoſophers entertain nearly the ſame opinior 
we ſhall find A doc reds 
great diverſities, ſo as to continue ſeveral £ 


In one claſs, for example, which may b 
ranked the common potatoe, we find that plants, ol 
tained from feeds, are difpoled to ſport infiaitey; 2 | 
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eractly of the ſame kind with the parent ſtock; ſo 
that if that ſtock be not propagated otherwiſe than by 
"Feeds, it will be loſt, never to be recovered. Many 
ts belong to this claſs, as pinks, carnations, &c. 

| Another claſs of plants, which are equally Ryled va- 
nmeties, are not liable to ſhoot, or indeed to intermingle 
WT at all in breeding, but continue to propagate their own 
kinds by ſeeds without variation, A third claſs, like 
that of animals, may be raiſed by ſeeds either pure or 
unadulterated, or mixed, and of a mongrel breed, at 
plealure. ; | 


—— 


The ApsvrDITY of PERSONS in Hion STATION purſuing 
 Employments beneath them. With a beautiful Engraving 
from the Citizen of the World, 


ö 
1 ſome days ago to call at a painter's 
to amuſe myſelf in examining ſome pictures, (I 
dad no deſign to buy), it ſurpriſed me to ſee a youn 
Prince in the working- room, dreſſed in a painter 3 
apron, and aſſiduouſly learning the trade. We inſtant- 
ly remembered to have ſeen each other; and, after the 
uſual compliments, 1 ſtood by while he continued to 
paint on. As every thing done by the rich is praiſed, 
(as princes here, as well as in China, are never without 
followers), three or four perſons,' who had the appear- 
ance of gentlemen, were placed behind to comfort and 
applaud him at every ſtroke. | | 
Need I tell, that it ſtruck me with very diſagreeable 
ſenſations, “to ſee a youth, who by his ſtation in life 
had it in his power to be uleful to thouſands, thus let- 
ting his mind run to Waſte upon canvas, and at the ſame 
une fancying himſelf improving in taſte, and filling 
bi rank with proper decorum.” 
As ſeeing an error, and attempting to redreſs it, are 
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anly one and the ſame with me, I took occaſion, + 
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bim, that a mandarine of China thought a minute ac. 


quaintance with ſuch mechanical trifles below his dig. 


nity. 
This reply raiſed the indignation of ſome, and the 
contempt of others: I could hear the names of Vandal, 
Goth, taſte, polite arts, delicacy, and fire, repeated in 
tones of ridicule or reſentment. But conſidering that 
it was in vain to argue againſt people who had <6 
much to ſay, without contradicting them, I begged 
leave to repeat a fairy-tale. This requeſt redoubled 
their laughter; but not eaſily abaſhed at the raillery 
of boys, I perſiſted, obſerving that it would ſet the ab. 
Tardity of placing our affection upon triſles in thy 
ſtrongeſt point of view; and adding, that it was hoped 
the moral would compenſate for its ſtupidity. “ For 
heaven's ſake, (cried the great man, waſhing his bruſh 
in water), let us have no morality at preſent ; if we 
muſt have a flory, let it be without any moral.“ I pre. 
tended not to hear; and while he handled the bruſh, 
proceeded as follows : 
* Ix the kingdom of Bonbobbin, which, by the Chi. 
neſe anna], appears to have flouriſhed twenty thouſand 
years ago, there reigned a prince endowed with every 
accompliſhmerit which generally diſtinguiſhes the ſons 
of kings. His beauty was brighter than the ſun. The 


Fun, to which he was nearly related, would ſometimes 


ſtop his courſe in order to look down and admire him. 

His mind was not leſs perfect than his body; he 
knew all things without having ever read; philoſo- 
phers, poets, and hiſtorians, ſubmitted their works to 
his deciſion ; and ſo penetrating was he, that he could 
tell the merit of a book by looking on the cover. He 
made epic poems, tragedies, and paſtorals, with ſurpti- 


- fing facility; ſong, epigram, or rebus, was all one to 


him; though it is oblerved he could never finiſh an a- 
eroſtic, In ſhort, the fairy who preſided at his 2 
* vat * » 4 2 6 Þ 0 . | a | 


2 his lordſhip's deſiring my opinion of a Chineft 
croll, intended for the frame of a picture, to aflure | 
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had enfowed him with almoſt every perfection; or, 
what was juſt the ſame, his ſubjects were ready to ac- 
knowledge he poſſeſſed them all; and, for his own part, 
he knew nothing to the contrary. A princ* ſo accom- 
pliſhed, received a name ſuitable to his merit; and he 
was called Bonbenin bonbobbin bonbobbintt, which ſignifies 
Enlightener of the Sun. 

As he was very powerful, and yet unmarried, all the 
neighbouring kings earneſtly fought his alliance, Each 
ſent his daughter, dreſſed out in the moſt magnificent 
manner, and with the moſt ſumptuous retinue imagi- 
nable, in order to allure the prince: ſo that at one 
time there were ſcen at his court not leſs than ſeven 
hundred foreign princeſles, of exquiſite ſentiment and 
beauty, cach alone ſufficient to make ſeven hundred 
ordinary men HAPPY 

Diſtracted in ſuch a variety, the generous Bonbenin, 
had he not been obliged by the laws of the empire to 
make choice of one, would very willingly have married 
them all, for none underſtood gallantry better. He ſpent 
numberleſs hours of ſolicitude, in endeavouring to de- 
termine whom he ſhould chuſe ; one lady was poſſeſſed 
of every perfection, but he diſliked her eye-brows 
another was brighter than the morning ſtar, but he diſ- 
approved her fong-whang ; a third did not lay white e- 
nough on her cheek ; and a fourth did not ſufficiently 
blacken her nails. At laſt, after numberleſs diſappoint- 
ments on the one ſide and the other, he made choice 
of the incomparable Nanhoa, queen of the ſcarlet dra- 

ons. 

g The preparations for the royal nuptials, or the en 

of the diſappointed ladies, need no deſcription ; bot 
the one and the other were as great as they could be; 
the beautiful princeſs was conducted, amidft admiring 
multitudes to the royal couch, where, after being di- 
veſted of every encumbering ornament, ſhe was pla- 
ced, in expectance of the youthful bridegroom, who 

did not Keep her long in expectation. He came more 
| 2 cheerful 
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cheerful than the morning, and printing on her lips: 
burning kiſs, the attndants took this as a proper fig. 
nal to withdraw. 

Perhaps I ought to have mentioned in the beginning, 
that among ſeveral other qualifications, the prince wa 
fond of collecting and breeding mice, which being at 
harmleſs paſtime, none of his counſellors thought pro. 
per to diſſuade him from: he therefore kept a great yz. 
riety of theſe pretty little animals in the moſt beauti. 
ful cages, enriched with diamonds, rubies, emerald, 
pearls, and other precious ſtones; thus he innocenth 

pent four hours each day, in contemplating their in. 
nocent little paſtimes, | ; 
But to proceed. The prince and princeſs were non 
in bed; one with all the love and expectation, the other 
with all the modeſty and fear, which is natural to 


ſuppoſe; both willing, yet afraid to begin; when 


the prince happening to look towards the outſide of 
the bed, perceived one of the moſt beautiful animals in 
the world, a white mouſe with green eyes, playing up- 
on the floor, and performing an hundred pretty tricks, 
He was already maſter of blue mice, red mice, and 
even white mice with yellow eyes ; but a white mouſe 
with green eyes, was what he had long endeavoured to 

Neſs : wherefore leaping from bed with the utmoſt 


4mpatience and agility, the youthful prince attempted 


to ſeize the little charmer, but it was fled in a moment; 
for, alas! the mouſe was ſent by a diſcontented princeſs, 
and was itſelf a fairy. | , 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the agony of the prince 
upon this occaſion ; he ſought round and round every 
part of the room, even the bed where the princeſs lay 
was not exempt from the inquiry : he turned the prin- 
ceſs on one ſide and t'other, ſtripged her quite naked, 
but no mouſe was to be found; the princeſs herſelf 
was kind enough to aſſiſt, but ſtill to no purpole. 
Alas! (cried the Ar rer in an agony), how 
unhappy am 1 to be thus diſappointed! never ture 15 

0 g . N 0 
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ſo beautiful an animal ſeen! I would give half m 
kingdom, and my princeſs, to him that would find it. 
The princeſs, though not much pleaſed with the latter 


of his offer, endeavoured to comfort him as well 
as ſhe could; ſhe let him know that he had an hun- 


dred mice already, which ought to be at leaſt ſufficient 


to ſatisfy any philoſopher like him. Though none of 
them had green eyes, yet he ſhould learn to thank Hea- 
yen that they had eyes. She told him, (for ſhe was a 
profound moraliſt), that incurable evils muſt be borne, 
that uſeleſs lamerſtations. were vain, and that man was 
born to misfortunes; ſhe even intreated him to return 
tc bed, and ſhe would endeavour to lull him on her bo- 
ſom to repoſe ; but ftill the ptince continued inconſo- 
lablez and regarding her with a ftern air, for which 


this family was remarkable, he yowed never to fleep in 


the royal palace, or indulge himſelf in the innocert 


pleaſures of matrimony, till he had found the white 


mouſe with the green eyes. 

Pr'ythee, Col. Leech, (cried his lordſhip, interrupt- 
ing me), how do you like that noſe? don't you think. 
there is ſomething of the manner of Rehmbrandt in 
it? A prince in all this agony for a white mouſe! O ri- 
diculous !—Don't you think, Major Vampyre, that. 
3 ſtippled very prettily ? but pray what are 
t worm eyes to the purpoſe, except to amuſe chil- 
dren? I would give,a thouſand guineas ta lay on the 
colouring of this cheek more ſmoothly, But aſk par- 
don: Pray, Sir, proceed. . | 

Kings, (continued 1), at that time were different 
from what they are now; they then never engaged 
their word for any thing which they did not rigorouſ- 
ly intend to perform. This was the caſe of Bonbenin, 
who continued all night to lament his misfortunes to 
the princeſs; who echoed groan for groan, When 
morning came, he publiſhed an edict, offering half his 
_— and his princeſs, to the perſon who thauld 
eatch and bring him the white mouſe with green eyes. 
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The edit was ſcarce publiſhed, when all the traps in 


the kingdom were baited with cheeſe; numberleſs mice 
were taken and deſtroyed ; but ftill the much-wiſhed. 
for mouſe was not among the number. The privy. 
council were aſſembled more than once to give their 
adyice ; but all their deliberations came to nothing; 


even though there were two complete vermin- killen 


and three profeſſed rat-catchers of the number. Fre. 
quent addrefles, as is uſual on extraordinary occaſions, 
, were: ſent from all parts of the empire; but though 
theſe promiſed well, though in vain he received an af. 
ſurance, that his faithful ſubjects would aſſiſt in hy 
ſearch with their lives and fortunes, yet, with all their 
loyalty, they failed when the time came that the mouſe 
was to be caught. £ F 

The prince therefore was reſolved to go himſelf in 
Teurch, determined never to lie two nights in one 
place till he had found what he ſought for. Thu 
quitting his palace without attendants, he ſet out up- 
on his journey, and travelled through many a delart, 
and croſſed many a river, high over hills, and down 
along vales, ſtill reſtleſs, ſtill inquiring wherever be 
came; but no white mouſe was to be foungk . . 

As one day, fatigued with his journey, he was: ſha- 
ding himſelf from the heat of the mid-day fun, under 
the arching branches of a banana-tree, meditating on 
the object of his purſuit, he perceived an old woman, 
Iideouſly deformed, approaching bim; by her ſtoop, 
and the wrinkles of her vilage, ſhe ſeemed at leaſt five 
hundred years old ; and the ſpotted toad was not more 
freckled than was her ſkin, .* Ah! Prince Bonbenin 
bonbobbin bonbobbinet, (cried the fairy), what has led 


you ſo many thouſand, miles from your o- kingdom 


What is it you look for; and what induces you to tre 
vel into the kingdom of Emmets ?” The prince; who 


was exceſſively complaiſant, told her the whole — 


three times over; for the was hard of hearing. We 
(ſays the old fairy, for ſuch the was), I promiſe to put 
7 : . you 


- 


that immediately too, upon one condition.” “ One 
condition! (cried the prince, in a rapture), name a 
thouſand ; I ſhall undergo them all with pleaſure.” — 
« Nay, (interrupted the old fairy), I aſk but one, and 
that not very mortifying neither ; it .is only that you 
inſtantly conſent to marry me.” 


this demand; he loved the mouſe, but he deteſted the 
bride ; he hefitated, he defired time to think upon the 
propoſal z he would have been glad to conſult his friends 
on ſuch an occaſion, * Nay, nay, (cried the odious 
fairy),.if you demur, I retract my promiſe ; I do not 
defire to force my favours on any man.—Here, you 
my attendants, (cried ſhe, ſtamping with her foot), let 
my machine be driven up; Barbacela, Queen of Em- 
mets, is not uſed to contemptuous treatment,” She 
had no ſooner ſpoken, than her hery chariot appeared in 
the air, drawn by two ſnails ; and the was juſt going to 
ſtep in, when the prince reflected, that now or never 
was the time to be poſſeſſed of the white mouſe ; and 
r he quite forgetting his lawful princeſs Nanhoa, falling on 


his knees, he implored forgiveneſs for having raſhly re- 
ſha- WF jected fo much beauty. This well-timed compliment 


nder WF inſtantly appeaſed the angry fairy. She affected an hi- 
g on deous leer of approbation; and, taking the young 
nan, prince by the hand, conducted him to a neighbouring 
oo, church, where they were married together in a mo- 
five ment. As ſoon as the ceremony was performed, the 
nore WW prince, who was to the laſt degree deſirous of ſeeing 
enin his favourite mouſe, reminded the bride of her promiſe. 
s led“ To confeſs a truth, my prince, (cried the), I myſelf 
om am chat very white mouſe you ſaw on your wedding- 
| tra- night in the royal apartment. I now therefore give 
who Bi you the choice, whether you would have me a mouſe 
- by day and a woman by night, or a mouſe by night 
ll, nd a woman by day.” Though the prince was an 
put ¶ excellent caſuiſt, he was quite at a loſs how to deter- 
2 mine, 


you in poſſeſſion of the white mouſe with green eyes, and 


It is impoſſible to expreſs the prince's confuſion at 
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mine, but at laſt ought it moſt prudent tb have re. 
courſe to a blue cat that had followed him from hiz 
own dominions, and frequently amuſed him with it 
converſation, and aſſiſted him with its advice; in fad, 
his cat was no other than the faithful princeſs Nanhoz 
herſelf, who had ſhared with him all his hardſhips in 
this diſguiſe, d . | 
By her inſtructions, he was determined in his 

choice; and returning to the old fairy, prudently ob. 
ſerved, that as ſhe muſt have been ſenſible he had mar. 
ried her only for the ſake of what ſhe had, and not for he: 
perſonal qualifications, he thought it would, for ſeve. 
ral reaſons, be moſt convenient, if ſhe continued a wo. 
man by day, and appeared a'moule by night. 

The old fairy was a good deal mortified at her huf. 
band's want of 1 though ſhe was reluQant!y 
— to comply; the day was therefore ſpent in the 
moſt polite amuſements ; the gentleman talked ſmut; 
and the ladies laughed, and were angry. At laſt the 
happy night drew near; the blue cat ftill ſtuck by 
the tide of its maſter, and even followed him to the 
bridal apartment. Barbacela entered the chamber, 
wearing a train of fifteen 2 long, ſupported by por- 
- cupines, and all over beſet with jewels, which ſerved 
to render her more deteſtable. She was juſt- ſtepping 
into bed with the prince, forgetting her promiſe, when 
he inſiſted upon ſeeing her in the ſhape of a mouſe. 
She had promiſed, and no fairy can 'break her word; 
wherefore aſſuming the figure of the moſt beautiful 
mouſe in the world, ſhe ſkipped and played about with 
an infinity of amuſement. The prince, in an agony 
of rapture, was deſirous of ſeeing his pretty play-fe!low 
move a flow dance about the floor to his own finging; 
he began to ſing, and the mouſe immediately to per. 
form with the moſt perfect knowledge of time, and 
the fineſt grace and greateſt gravity imaginable : it 
only began, for Nanhoa, who had long waited for the 
opportunity in the ſhape of a cat, flew upon it * 
6 | W1itnoui 


zithout remorſe, and eating it up in the hundredth 
part of a moment; broke the charm, and then reſumed 
ex natural figure, pw | 

The prince now found that he had all along been 
under the power of enchantment ; that his paſhon for 
the white mouſe was entirely fictitious, and not the 


carneſtneſs after mice was an illiberal amuſement, and 
much more becoming a rat-catcher than a prince. All 
his meanneſſes now ſtared him in the face, he begged 
the diſcreet princeſs's pardon an hundred times. The 


h , 
be: princeſs very readily forgave him; and both returning 
wo. to their palace in Bonbobbin, lived * happily toge- 
ther, and reigned many years with all that wiſdom, 


of; perfectly convinced, by their former adventures, 
that they who place their afſettions on trifles at firſt for 
amuſement, vill find thoſe trifles at laſt become their moſt 
erious concern, Adieu. 


THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES JAMES Fox. 


ten ſome years ſince by the hand which now 
holds the pen, and been adopted by almoſt every ſub- 
ſequent writer of Mr Fox's memoirs, little more re- 
mains than to bring it down to the preſent period with 
tiful uniform Miligence and fidelity. Without this prelimi- 
vith nary öde ion, we might be ſuſpected of borrow ing 

from thoſe who have in fact borrowed from us. 
low In delineating the multifarious character now pre- 
ſented to our readers, we confeſs ourſelves confider- 
ably at a loſs; and hope to ſtand excuſed for any defect 
and of arrangement we may poſſibly contract from the 
. it Weontradictory and incongruous elements of- which our 
the account of this extraordinary political hero muſt ne- 
itly, cellarily be compoſed. Indeed, ſuch a medley of "yy 
10u; . ene 
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genuine complexion of his ſoul; he now ſaw that his 


which, by the ſtory, they appear to have been poſſeſſed 


Mt of the following account having been writ- 


4 THE HI. 
| | ſenſe and abſurdity, public virtue and private vice, 
| 


patriotiſm and deſpotiſm, do not often preſent them. 
{elves to our obſeryation : like the patient chemiſt, we 
i will endeavour thoroughly to annalize the myſterious 
| | compound ; and happy, ſhall we' be to ſeparate every 
If _ valuable material from the abundance of noxious ar. 

| ticles we fear we ſhall have to encounter; ſtill happier 
| if, among the reſt, any particles of ſterling honour, of 
| | true genuine — 4 ſhould be found blended with 
' 
| 


the ſoil of this Augear ſtable, FY 
The Right Honourable: Charles James Fox, third ſor 
of Henry the firſt Lord Holland, by Lady Georgina Cz. 
rolina, eldeſt daughter of his Grace Charles, late Duke 
of Richmond, and created Baroneſs Holland on the 6th 
of May 1762, was born the 24th of January 1749. 
| The character of Mr Fox's father, as a national de. 
faulter—as well as his life of - diſſipation, thou 
| blended with uncommon abilities—is * ſufficiently 
| known; nor ſhould we have even thus flightly remini- 
| ed our readers of this circumſtance, had we not ſeen 
| 


— — — — - 
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ſome attempts to diſprove a fact of ſuch unqueſtin- 
able notoriety— N 


| « For free-born Britons, generous as brave, 
J Bury reſentment in the offender's grave. 
| a Six JouN Ramgza 
It is ſaid to have been this nobleman's conſtant prac 
tice to treat his children as men, even in they carlie 
youth; introducing them into all companies, en 
couraging them to deliver their ſentiments on all occ 
fions : thus inſpiring them with that habitual conks 
dence which, we may venture to aſſert, has never for 
ſaken, on any fingle occaſion, the celebrated ſubjed d 
theſe memoirs. It would interfere with our preſent 
purſuit, to diſcuſs the propriety of this early initiatio 
of youth, which of late years has but too generally p 
vailed ; we ſhall therefore content ourſelyes with et 
N tering 


corny Apna 
— — — 
— — — — * ba 
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ring a general proteſt againſt the practice, and | 
2 the ſubjed —— particularly beſore us. 915 
Nor ſhall we ſtoop to retail the many ridiculous fi- 
tuations, and aukward embarraſſments, which Mr Fox's 
ou iather is ſaid to have frequently experienced, from the 
er; ¶ premature indulgence of his very 3 boy: in 
ar. rhich we are unable to trace that wonderful ſagacity, 
pier Neither of the father or ſon, which has been ſo liberally 
, of ttributed to both; and which we are ourſelves quite 
vith Willing to grant them—the former on other occaſions, 
the latter at more advanced periods of life. | 
But, that our impartiality may not be arraigned, we 
will lay before our readers one of the moſt remarkable 
pf theſe anecdotes, which will enable them to judge 
or themſelves, and on which we ſhall therefore make 
10 comment. 

When the father was Secretary of State, in the midſt 
f the war, having one night an extraordinary number 
ent f important expreſſes to diſpatch, he took them home 
iini · ¶ rom his office, that he might the more attentively exa- 

ſcenWnine their contents before he ſent them away. His 
on- on Charles, who was at this time not more than nine 
ears of age, coming into the ſtudy, to which he al- 
ays had free acceſs, took up one of the packets, 
hich his father, having juſt examined, had laid ready 

r ſealing; and, after peruſing it with much ſeeming 
ttention, expreſſed his diſapprobation of the contents, 
nd at the ſame inſtant thruſt the paper into the fire. 
ar from being ruffled on this occaſion, or attempt- 
g to reprimand his ſon, his lordſhip immediate 
urned to look for the office - copy, and with the — 
ompoſure made out another tranſcript. 

Mr Fox was educated at Eton; where, though he 
d not proſecute his ſtudies with any great perſeve- 
ance, he is ſaid to have been remarkable for perform- 
x his exerciſes in a very ſuperior ſtyle, and to have 
Ringuithed himſelf by an uncommon ſhare of acute 
lcernment, vivacity, and humour. | 1 

| X | . 
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cannot fail to apply. 


—  ____ — — — — — 
— — _ — — — -_ _ 
* 


without ſeveral mandates from parental authority; no 


A reverend friend of the writer of theſe memoir, br 
remembers to have ſeen Mr Fox at the German Spe, w 
in Auguft 1763, with his father Lord Holland, bo at 
was ſaid to allow him five guineas a- night for tHe Pha. WW fi 
roah bank; though he was then 6 as fourteen years of o 

f 


age. The fame gentleman recollects, that he was one 
morning in company with Lord Holland, at a fountain 
about three miles diſtant from Spa, when his fon Charles 


arrived to breakfaſt, equipped as a running footraa, Wl th 


Though theſe ſeem trifling circumftances, their un. 6t! 

ueſtionable authenticity will ſufficiently apologiſe id 
their inſertion, as they certainly afford ftriking trait eg 
of both theſe remarkably characters, which the reader no 


At Oxford, to which place he removed from Eton, 
he is ſaid to have been eſteemed equally brilliant and 

miſing; though his vacations were conſtantly ſpent 
in the metropolis, with the uſual diſſipations of unn. 
trained youth. 8 

On leaving the univerſity, he obtained permiſſion to 
travel; and the continental vivacity proved ſo conge- 
nial with his own natural diſpoſjtion, that he protrad- 
ed his ſtay to a very uncommon length. Indeed, be: 
quitted not theſe regions of gaiety and diſſipation, 


did he at length comply, till a bilt from Naples, fat 
16,0001, had been fatished by his indulgent father. 
In this tour he made the cuſtomary acquirements 
the chief of which may be compriſed under the articiq 
of gaming, luxury, and dreſs : and a variety of pe 
ſonal decorations, ſome years back of high repute int! 
beau-monde, owed their origin to Mr Fox's fertile g 
nius : who, among other faſhions which he had the h 
nour to introduce, revived thut of red-heeled ſho! 
laid afide at the beginning of the preſent century, 
appearing in them on a birth-night, — 
Mr Fox had very early the place of paymaſter 6 
penſions to the widows of land-officers, and is on 
-* " a F * 
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been introduced into parliament ſooner than he 
was by age qualified to be a member of that honour- 
able aſſembly : the influence of his father, however, 


hz. ſſtifled every diſagreeable inquiry; he was returned 
za tor Midhurſt, bt the general dectlon in 17968; and be- 
one his political career with conſiderable eclat, in a 


ech of extraordinary merit for his years. 
But though his friends had flattered themſelves, that 
an, the propenſity of this gentleman to dreſs, gaming, and 
un- other faſhionable- exceſſes, would by degrees have ſub- 
» for fided on his becoming a public cha * — they were 
ram egregiouſly diſappointed in their expectations; for, 
ade not withſtanding his conduct in the ſenate was reſpect- 
able, he not unfrequently left the ball or maſquerade, 
and ſtill oftener the gaming - table, to attend his duty 
in the Houſe of Commons, without the ſmalleſt in- 
tervention of ſleep. GN * 1 * 
In March 1770, Mr Fox was appointed one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty; and it was again hoped that 
the additional employ neceſſarily required for the diſ- 
charge of this office, would have detached him from 
purſuits of ſo pernicious a tendency. But his buſineſs 
in Pall-Mall and St James's Street had too many 
charms to be abandoned for the dull entertainment of 
preparing admiralty diſpatches; many of which are 
faid to have been ſigned at White's, Frere's, and Al- 
mack's, with the pen in one hand, and the cards or 
dice-box in the other. 

This diſpoſition for play was by no means cultiva- 
ted without thoſe circumitances of ill fortune which 
generally attend young adventurers, in a country where 
gaming is conſidered as a ſcience, and has its regular 
profe flors, who mat win, or ſtarve. To theſe gentle- 
men, and perhaps to the ladies in the neighbourhood 
of theſe faſhionable haunts, he certainly was ſo conſi- 
derably the dupe, that his official appointments, added 
to ths liberal allowance of a too indulgent father, by 
no means Kept pace with his pecuntary exigencies: 
the ſages of St Mary Axe were conſulted ; temporary 
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ſupplies were raiſed, by | of annuities and rever. 
Gons ; and from Duke's Place, in the Eaſt, the means 
for ſome time obtained, of again viſiting King's Place, 
and its vicinity, in the Weſt. Such a conſtant inter. 
courſe was, indeed, for ſome years kept up with theſe 


wiſe men of the eaft, that he is ſaid to have humorouſly 
diſtinguiſhed a back in the houſe, famous. for 
being the ſcene of theſe negociations, by the applica. 
tion of the Feru/alem Chamber. | 

In February 1772, Mr Fox quitted his place at the 
Admiralty 3 but in the December following he 
again came into office, being appointed one of the 
Lords of the Treaſury, which fituation- he continued 
to enjoy till his diſmi in 1774. 


Hitherto he had conſtantly, and in general warmly, 


eſpouſed the cauſe of government againſt all oppo. 


fition ; and, in March 1772, he was fo „ un- 
unpopular, that we find him complaining to the Houſe 
of the rough treatment which he experienced from the 
mob, who had inſulted and aſſaulted him on the 18th 
of that month, breaking the glaſſes of his chariot, and 


pelting him with oranges and ſtones. Yet we think 


we can trace, on ſeveral occaſions, ſomething like a 


diſſatisfaction, from the time of his leaving the Admi- 


ralty in the beginning of 1772; though it might poſ- 
fibly be conſiderably abated for a ſhort ſpace after his 
appointment to the Treaſury. The firſt time, however, 


That his — vom at once in the minority, and 


againſt the miniſter, was on the celebrated bill for 
ſhutting up the port of Boſton, March 25. 1774. 
This year was, indeed, pregnant with remarkable 
events to Mr Fox. In February 1774, he was diſcgrd- 
ed from the Treaſury ; his father died in July; his mo- 


ther in Auguſt; and his elder brother, Stephen Lord 
Holland, on the 26th of November. To which may be 


added, that at the general election, in the ſame year, 
he was an unſucceſsful candidate for Poole; though he 
way afterwards choſen for Malmſbury, in Wilts, with 
William Strahan, Eſq. late printer to his Majeſty. 1 


r ee 


Fine, 


THe NIE. - pp | 
In November 1779, Mr Fox's talent for invective 


* drew on him the reſentment of William Adam, Eſq. 
of Woodſtone, member for - Stranraer, Wigton, Whit- 
— * horn, and New Galloway, in Scotland; by whom he 
0 was challenged to the field, and ſlightly wounded, on 
2 the agth of that month, in Hyde Park. k 
| At the general election in 1980, having previouſly 
ca. eftabliſhed what he called a confitutional afſocidtion of 
he the electors, he was returned member for Weſtminſter, 
te with Admiral Rodney; and, in April 1782, came in as 
the Secre of State, on the remarkable miniſterial re vo- 
aed lution which took place at that period. * 


lla this office, * he continued but a fe 
months. His patron, Marquis of Rockingham, 

;. died the 1ſt of July following; and, on the appoint- 
Po- ment of Earl Shelburne, now Marquis of Lanſdowne, 
" WF to ſucceed him as Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, Mr Fox 
he WY retired in_diſguſt. By the memorable coalition with 
Lord North, who had long been the object of his bit. 
4 tereſt invectives, not only as a miniſter, but as a man, 
* and whom he had very illibe rally and unjuſtly charged 
with being!“ an unfit companion for a gentleman,” Mr 
2 Fox again ſtruggled into power; and obtained the of- 
— ice of Secretary of State, with not the moſt cordial ac- 
his | mg; as it is ſaid, of a very great perſenage. 
_ rom the eminence thus ry attained, he was, 
fag however, ſpeedily and ſuddenly precipitated, in conſe- 
for quence of his famous India Bill ; which was judged to 
de — a with the moſt pernicious effects, not only 
able to the Eaſt India Company, but to the nation at large, 
ard and favourable only to the augmentation of that exceſs 
ot patronage and power, againſt which, in other hands, 
he has ſo generally and fo vehemently exclaimed. The 
de ſuperiority of Mr Pitt's addreſs, on. this occaſion, ob- 
| tained for that gentleman'the envied fituation, which 
he has ever ſince preſerved ; and, as a natural conſe- 
„i Meuce, his adminiſtration has had to encounter the 
* | oj _» feverefl 
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ſevereſt ſcrutiny of Mr Fox's great talents, on every 
momentuous occaſion, ' - 

The unhappy malady of our beloved Soverei 
which gave birth to the regency- diſcuſſion, afforded 
Mr Fox a temporary gleam of hope: but his political 
proſpeQs were doomed to be clouded, at the very in. 
ſtant when the ſun of gladneſs, arifing © with healing 
on its wings,” illuminated the views of a deſponding 
nation, carried its benign influence into every vir. 
tuous boſom. From this period, it is the opinion of 
many, notwithſtanding the frequency of contrary re. 

rts, that there has been little inclination to admit 

r Fox into any participation of power. He has, 
however, been continued member for the city of Weſt 
minſter; and the deranged ſtate of his finances are ge. 
nerouſly and munificently repaired, as well as a future 
ſupport ſecured, by the voluntary contributions of the 
party to which he has ſo long adhered, and with one 
branch of which he till continues the idol. 

The feeling he betrayed, on the ſeceſſion of Mr 
Burke, and which produced tears that he, was unable 
to conceal from the Houſe, though frequently the 
theme of yulgar ſarcaſm, we have never conſidered as 
diſgracing the cheeks of this wonderful man, We are 
not in the number of thoſe, who can view with apathy 


the lacerations of a long and fincere friendſhip. Our 
only regret is, that he did not follow his friend's laud- 


able example. pt 

Nor can we by any means agree with thoſe inconfſi- 
derate and malevolent perſons who load with obloquy 
this truly great man, on account of the contributions 
voluntarily preſented by thoſe who approve of his po- 
litical conduct, and conſider it as the juſt reward of 


his public ſervices. Such being their opinion, it 15 


doubly . honourable : it honours thoſe who give, and 


him to whom it is given. What is it, in fact, but the 


penſion of his party, a benevolence from oppoſition, 
inſtead of adminiſtration? It is only when COR 
| without 
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without either talents or ntegritys obtain the due of me- 
tit, that penſions convey any di to the receivers. 

The honour which Mr Fox has received from the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, whoſe admiration of his abilities led 
her to reqtieſt that his buſt might be ſculptured in 
marble, which ſhe has depoſited with the firſt orators 
of antiquity, muſt not be forgotten; nor {hould we 
have been vary her Imperial Majeſty had increaſed 
the penſion of his other admirers, ae? 

The taſk of diſcriminating Mr Fox's political cha- 
racer is certainly difficult. In 1771, we hear him aſ- 
ſert in the Houſe, that though a great deal is ſaid a- 
bout the people, and the crics of the people, he knows 
not where or how to find theſe complaints]; as far as his 
inquiries lead him, (he adds), theſe complaints do not 
exiſt ; for, while the majority of the Houſe of Com- 
mons continues to think, otherwiſe—who are certainly 
the people, by bei their legal repreſentatives—he - 
will continue to be of the ſame opinion: and, in 1779, 
we find him at the head of an allociation, diſclaiming 
the ſupreme authority of parliament; and, under the 
curious appellation of the Max or TE PtoPLE, form- 
ing democratical arrangements, for the evident pur- 
pole of overawing this branch, at leaſt, of the conſti- 
tution. From this period, too, we ſee him conſtant! 
allailing Lord North; and, in 1783, forming a ceali- 
tion with the very man whom he had ſo repeatedly in- 
fiſted was unworthy of every confidence, But we will 
not purſue the invidious recital of fuch barefaced and 
contradictory tranſactions and afſeverations, as nothin 
but the weakeſt credulity could poſſibly be dupe 
with: there are, we believe, few zealous partizans - 
whoſe views are not preciſely the ſame; and though 
we think him entitled to his full ſhare of cenſure, we 
would not willingly load him with more. 

Poverty and ambition united, however the former 
oy have been produced, or whatever claim the poſ- 
leflor may have to the latter, will ever make violent 
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dusche to ſhake off the one, and to gratify, as much 
as poſſible, the other: nor will pride, which is in ſome 
caſes a. very different word from ambition, at all times 
maintain its proper ſtation on ſuch occaſions ; for, 
though it may latently reſide 19 the ſame breaſt, pinch. 

ed into compliance by the read of penury, and ſoothed 

y the ſyren expectation, it will not unfrequently re. 
main me kre. and ſuffer the tongue to ſpeak, or the 
hand to act, what the heart never approved. 

Mr Fox unqueſtionably poſſeſſes great ability.— 
ſtateſman by education, as well a 
richly gifted by nature, his eloquence is dignified and 
impreſſive, - 7 always commands attention and reſpeQ, 
No perſon can have a better general knowledge of the 
politics of Europe; and his Eil in legiſlation, his fa. 

miliaxity with the conſtitution, and univerſal Jurilpru 
dence, render him a formidable: opponent of admini. 
ſtration, while they qualify. him to be an able coadju. 
tor, We muſt, however, be free to ſay, for more rea- 
ſons than one, that we, cannot think this gentleman a 
proper . perſon to be abſolutely at the head of affairs, 
though he undoubtedly — himſelf cloſely to buſi. 
nels. gring his laſt appaintments, « s 
We ſhall conclude our account of Mr Fox, with an 
extract from his own Verſes to Mrs Crewe, thus pre. 
ſenting him to our readers as a votary of the Muſes, 
and at the ſame time furniſhing a light ſketch of the 
chief characteriſties of the ſubject of theſe memoirs, by 
one who. beſt knows the true flate of his heart, — 


« My wiſhes, which never were bounded before, 
Are here bounded by friendſhip, and aſk for no more, 
Ts it reaſon ® No, that my whole life will belie ; | 
For who.ſo at variance as reaſon and I? 

It ambition that fills up each chink. of my heart, 
Nor allows any ſofter. ſenſation apart 2 | 
O no. for in this all the world muſt agree, 
One folly was never ſufficient for me. 


SSS 
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uch ad on diſtreſe too intenſely employed 2 
me | 77 pleaſure relax d. by ou” cloyed * 
or, alike in this only, enjayment and pan 

for Both flacken the ſprings of thoſe nerves which they flrain. 

R bat Poe felt each reverſe that from fortune ran lo 
ed hat Poe taſted each h that the happieſt know, , 
Has ill been the whim ical fate of my life, © | i 
ba. Where anguiſh and joy ba ve been ever at fri- 
the But, tho wers'd in th' extremes both of þ e and pain, 
4 amftill but too ready to feel them again,” 


Mr Fox is ſomewhat, above the middle ftature, and 
of a remarkable ſaturine complexion, but he is by no 
means \ll-featured. Notwithſtanding his acknowledged 
regularities, his health ſeems at preſent but little 


has any particular averſion to wedlock, his long attach- 
ni- ment to Mrs Armſtead ſcems to baye kept him un- 
ju. married. In the neighbourhood of his favourite re- 
ea. WMiirement at St Anne's Hill, there are not wanting anec- 
n a Weotes of a generous, humane, and benevolent diſpoſi- 
irs, ion, which demonſtrate, that, with all his imperfec- 
if. tions, he is adorned by a feeling and compaſſionate heart. 


21111 ĩ — 
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by A Comedy, performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, 
By Ricuarp CuUMBERLAND, Eſq. - 


18 comedy is written with the eaſe, the flow, 
and the yivacity which characteriſe the ſucceſsful 
productions of Mr Cumberland. It is an affecting and 
delightful little novel, very happily. dramatiſed; By 

this we mean that it pleaſes more by the choice of a 

ſtory, and the charming manner of telling it, than by 

alhes of wit, ſtrength of ſatire, or choice, contraft, 
ad developement of character. Not that it is-with- 
l | out 


wppaired ; and, thougk we have never heard that he 


— 


the practice. That he ſhould have cited an exception, 


out character, or that the characters are not marked, 


and kept diſtin&t from each other > but they are 
tches 3 without one finiſhed picture; and this part 
of the taſk, which we conſider as the moſt difficult and 
the higheſt in the dramatic art, bas evidently been but 
a ſecondary conſideration with the author. Were he 


to dire his efforts te this end, and exert bis whole 


force, his Belcour is a recorded proof of his ability, 


and of his certainty of being ſucceſsful. To this we 


with to rouſe him; and we own that we are ſorry to 
fee bim compoſe with ſo pleafing, ſo ſpirited, but, ve 
muſt add, fo careleſs, a facility. He writes with too 
much of the /n, ſouci of a gentleman, and too little 
like a ſevere diſciple of Horace. We have been much 
pleaſed with the Comedy of Firſt Love, and ſo have 
multitudes beſides: but we know that its author is ca. 


pable of exciting higher emotion, and more exquiſite 


pleaſure. Great faculties lying dormant, or but half 
employed, are debtors to the ; Lavin race ; and we, 
ſturdy-creditors, call loudly on them for qur due. 
There is one peculiarity which ftrongly marks all 
Mr Cumberland's writings ; his heroines are, without 
exception, if our recollection do not fail us, the moit 
loving-ladies that we have ever ſeen, either in the re- 
ions of romance, or in the ordinary ſphere of real 
ife, They are ſo very kind, and coming, that they 
never excite in us the leaſt alarm. As ſoou as 
have ſelected their favourite, they are, one and al, 
ready to leap into his arms; and the only obſtacle is 
the male coquetry of the ſentimental lover; who uni- 
formly refuſes, like an ungrateful wretch as he is, to 
open his arms to receive them. Whether this female 


alacrity, and maſculine modeſty, would be more or lels 
moral than our preſent ſyſtem, is a queſtion which we 


cannot ſtay to examine: but, as far as our acquaint 
ance with the ſcenes of the parlour, the kitchen, or the 
bed-room extends, it is in . the very reverſe of 


now 


y | \ 


. 
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ow and then, would have been well ; for excegtions 

ford variety: but it is ſomewhat ſtrange· to make the 

xception the rule. 

Is it the curſe of critics that they muſt be carping ? 

r is it the blefling of literature that the miſtakes of 

er moſt favourite ſons ſhould be made known? 

We quote the following ſcene, as one of the moſt 

ereſting in the comedy, and as a full proof to our 

eaders that our good opinion of it is well founded. 
(Lady Rusy, meeting David). , 

« Lady Ros r. Out upon you; falſe loon ! What can 

you 8 for yourſelf, bor not n been near me the ſe 

days? 

0 122 Lord love you, my dear Lady, 1 — been 
up and down this great town about my ſhip- 
here and there, and every where—and now yon 
nom brother Frederick is come home. 

«Lady K. Oh! you ſea- creature, was you half as 
nuch of a lover as you are of a hero, you wou'd un- 
lerftand that no excuſe will ſerve for negleGung a fond 
VOmans 
* David. Always a dab for poor David—but when 
I am at fea again, and ſailing in the Venus, I ſhall never 
look upon the figure at the head without think - 
Ing of your Ladyſhip. 
Lady K. Thal s. very fine, David—but come, be ſin- 
, is'nt it the bon-mot of the ſhip? Can you lay your 
hand on your heart, and declare you never ſaid that to 
„ Way body before? 
e 3 i * David. Never, never; though I don't deny but 
un- others have, for I heard Joe Jack ſon, our gunner, ſay 
» 0 Wit to his wife as ſhe went over the fide at parting.—— 
ule WAnd now to my buſineſs : I have a ſmall matter of 

leſs property belonging to Mademoiſelle Roſny, wen 1 
ve vould in deliver into her own hands. 
Int ' Lady R. From your brother, we'll ſuppoſe. 
© David, I rather ſuppoſe not—Here | it is 3 z not very 
: of like Frederick—is it, madam? | 
on, | Lady 


— 
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— for © feel it as « diſgrace to wyſelf to own 
n for my countryman. a 

e Sabina, It is ſo, your brother wou'd have ſaid; if he 
| ſeen it; which I hope he has not. 
David. No, no, madam ; man to man is a fair 
match; there is no need of two maſters to teach one 
. individual his duty.— My ſword is at your 


a — Heaven forbid T ſhould employ your ſword, 
hen your country has ſuch need of it! In defendin 


N hat you defend me, and thouſands like me, who 
at, | age in its generous protection. 
bro * (A Servant enters, and whiſpers Mr David.) 


« David, Very well! Til come to him. | 

3)... © Lady R. What does he tell you? 

lein © David. My brother is below. 

> de. LEna Rt. I6y dear Sabine, de your fpirits ferve you 

man. or an interview with Mr Mowbray ? 

with. ns. Aid we, my good lady, and I will do my 

cault , 

04 "88 © K. Say to Mr Mowbray, we requeſt the fa. 
pur of his company, (Exit Servant), —Now, my brave 

d, recolleQ we are not to aggravate 4 

nind againſt Lord Senſitive, for whom I take u 


we, Dan to anſwer ; and you, Sabina, whoſe gentle 
that bas long laboured: with a painful ſecret, be aſſur d 


ne ſhort and final effort will conclude your wn 
and reftore you to your peace, 
© (FREDERICK MowBRAY enters). | 
Lady R. Mr Mowbray, we rejoice to ſee you. 
Fred. I have obey'd your ladyſhip's commands, 
Lady K. You would great! — diſappointed our 
ul if you had not. You e I have your. amiable 
i0 1 3 in ſafe keeping ; how I have fulfilled 
2 t and whether I deſerve a further continua- 

þ of | it, you have a right to know, and, ſhe will take 
on of nn you, 

5 Fred. 
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where are you, Sabina? [ Ezeunt Lady Ryny and David. 


_ PT ” 22 
—————ů ů — — 


"wy 


e I exnnot doubt your kindneſs, nor her pri. 


per ſenſe of it. | in 
David. Lord! brother! how you ſtand!—Oh! tu hu 
I might but ſpeak! - If 


Fred. Sabina, I am pre to expect ſome diſch. 
very from you, that I am intereſted to be informed of 
I rely upon your candour for the fulleſt ſatisfaGion 
but if you wou'd conſult my feelings, you will aſk per 
miſſion of Lady Ruby that we may retire. | 


* Sabina, As it ſhall be your will, fo am I—But i yo! 
my lady, who knows my {ad hiſtory, and how u ite: 
embarras to relate it, wou'd have pity for my conf my 
ion a * | ne\ 


Fred, Oh! Sabina, Sabina! you know not what ya 
aſk, nor ſee the ruin you invite upon yourſelf and me, 
If you would wiſh to preſerve my fenſes, patiently to 
hear, and honourably to decide, take me from heute 
without a moment's loſs. 

Sabina. Come then with me; your happineſs, ny 
beſt of friends, is as my own. 

* Lady R. Stop, if you pleaſe—this room is your 
David and I have ſomething to diſcuſs elfewhere. 

David. I with you'd let me ſay it here—A little 
plain ſailing would bring us all to the point. 

1 * Are you offended with me, lovelieſt of wo- 

« * Lady R. Not much, not quite paſt reconciliation— 
a little, it may be, a very little t if you are 
diſpos'd to make peace, here is my hand! 

Fred. Oh! heavens! my ſoul finks in it.— Where, 


Sabina. You are alarm'd for me, my dear dear friend, 
without a cauſe. It is my wiſh, my prayer, my ſup. 
plication to Heaven for you, that you may be bleſt and 
happy alt your long life with that charming lady. 

Fred. Sabina, what have you a-mind to make 
me? a vallain, a betrayer of my word and faith! or? 
diſtracted huſband without heart or head? 7 


* 
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; * Sabina Huſband! that cannot be. T tell you now 
in verity, as I did tell you before, you cannot be m 
huſband, becauſe—becauſe—Ah me! ah me! How ſhall 
I ſpeak it? I am much aſhamed— 

* Fred, Speak, I beſeech you! 

- * Sabina, Becauſe—T am already married. 

Fred. Married! it cannot be !—Married !—Beware, 
Sabina; ſolemnly I adjure you to reflect, that my un- 
alterable purpoſe cannot be diſpens'd with. If, becauſe 
ſee me combating a paſſion that wis once my ma- 
iter, you ſuppoſe me conquer'd, you miſtake: my faith, 
my honour, my confirmed experience of your virtues, 
never can he ſhaken, be the trial ever ſo ſevere. 

* Sabinin, I pray. you pardon my poor mode of ſpeak - 
ing, but I do feel your goodneſs at my heart—indeed, 
indeed I do; and be not angry with me, my good 
nel friend, for that I did not tell you this before, but is 

true no leſs—T am a wife—TI will not ſay a bappy one, 
„for it was not for me to find a heart like yours; but 
Ing hope the beſt, for I have not merited to be for- 


n. | 
Fred. Is there a monſter living that would forſake 
litteß you? | | | 
* Sabina, Oh! for I am poor—My family, my 
vo. fortune — yet I ſhould not enpect hobo 

Engliſhman would/make my poverty my crime, when 
on- there was nothing elſe that he cou'd urge againſt me. 
u rely Fred. Sabina, I muſt now believe that you are ſe- 
rious; my part therefore muſt change with your con- 
dition: but, though ſome obligations are diſſolv'd, 
others are left in force, which honour cannot acquit 
me of—therefore, before I aſk the name of your be- 
trayer, be he who he may, I ſolemnly devote myſelf to 
your redreſs. | 

* Sabina, Ah! that is why I tremble to diſcloſe his 
name, Oh! my dear friend, I pray you to excuſe me 
this one day. My Lady Ruby flatters me with hopes 
all ſhall be well. 2 

N P Fred. 


19 ru nive. 


Fred. I muſt infiſt upon his name. 
_ © Sabina, No, no, you will not make me more unhap. 
Pra Lam; you will not ſure nr 
I do pray you on knees. 
old, hold, ſweet fapplicant, be not ſo 
humble I will not wound your tender ſenſibility for 
all the earth: Compoſe yourſel. 
Sabina. Oh! when you are ſo good to me, how ca 
I 4 Mr 
wy hat can 1 ay? what ſhall I 'do'to-comfor 
— 


© Sabina, I wiſh, I wiſh, my lady was but here. 
Fred. Behold : ſhe comes upon your wiſh, 

* (Lady Ruvpy enters). 
« © Lady K. My dear, what ails you ? 


* Sabina, Oh! he is ſo generous and ſo kind to pon 


Sabina, tbat heart is fit to break : I do think he is 
the beſt man living, and I do know he loves you, my 
ſweet lady—Heaven ! how he does love you !—Will 
22 with me, if I be ſo bold 
to ſay, you are the only dy ypon earth that does de- 
ferve him, 

* Lady R. Oh! you ſeducin creature, that i is not his 
»pinion ; for there is only this diſtinction between 


your fate and mine, that Frederick ran from me before 


marriage, Lord Senſitive from you after it. 
© Fred, Lord Senſitive! I'm thunderſtruck. 
Sabina. Ah! what have you laid? 
* Lady R. Was it a ſecret? 
Fred. So help me Heaven, I cannot name the man 
whoſe honour I wou'd ſo implicitly. have vouch'd for 
As pg Senſitive. 
Lady R. And he'll redeem his honour, be aſſur d. 
Fred. Ves, or his life muſt anſwer it.—1 know him 
well, brave, generous, quick to feel and. to reſent each 
breath that glances at his fame—Either there is ſome 
error in his Gm or elſe ſome villainous traducer has 


impoſed on his credulity—T'll probe him to the _ 
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+ Lady R. Ah, Frederick! there are certain caſes of 
the heart, which women are ſuppoſed to treat better 
than men- -Leave this to me, if he does not receive 
his cure from under my hands, I'll then conſent ta turn 
him over as a deſperate caſe to you. [Lond knocking]. 
That muſt_be Lord Senfitive. * 

« Sabine, Ah miſericorde ! what will now come of 

5 
Lach k. Away, away! take away your fair prote 
off the field, and leave it clear for me. On your alle- 
giance, Frederick, ſtir not from your poſt till I relieve 
ou. [Exzeunt FxzDErICK amd Sabina]. Now, con- 
2 take our part! tis your own cauſe, ſupport it. 


© (Lord SENSITIVE enters). -, 
© Lord S. Lady Ruby, I have remembered my pro- 
miſe : and as I your late impreſſive words were 


pointed at my heart, I beg leave to aſſure you they 
have reach'd- it. When I lay I am your convert, need 
3s that I am prepar'd to make atonement to Sabina 
RO 2 ( ” of > 

s Lady K. I congratulate your lordſhip on that reſo- 
lation, and am perſuaded you can only find your hap- 
pineſs where you have left your honour. | 

© Lord 5. III not attempt to varniſh my miſdeeds, 
I acknowledge that Sabina Roſny has every requiſite 
of merit, birth, and beauty, to engage and fix m 
heart. When I left her on a ſudden to Englan 
I was not guilty of a purpoſe to deſert hef ; my pro- 
miſe of a ſpeedy return was fincerely given---but in 
the interim---what ſhall I ſay * Your candour muſt 
ſupply the reſt. _ | . 

* Lady x. We'll talk not of the paſt : Sabina's can- 
dour, and your lordſhip's better thoughts, as ſoon as 


vou ſhall meet, will bury all offences in oblivion 


Tord S. You predict flatteringly, but1 have many 
anxious hours to paſs before that meeting. 

* Lady K. Tis a long diſtance between this and Pa- 
dua; but if your reſalution is made up; | 
| P 2 * Lord 


e Lord 8. Unalterably---I ſhall ſet out within thi 
hour. 5 4h 235 | | 

* Lady R. Wait a few moments, then; and though 
I cannot promiſe you a wind, as — did of old, Il 
do my beſt to give you a quick paſſage. Sit down; 
your ſylph ſhall be at your elbow before you can well 
draw a figh, | [Exit, 

Lord S. What can ſhe mean? what project has her 
active fancy ſprung, to back this bold profeſſion ?... 
Hark! I hear her. Well, fair ſylph, I keep my poſt, 
and wait your promiſed favour, Hah ! what now? 
Sabina! Heaven uphold me; from what cloud have 
you dropt down on earth? _ | 

3 (SABINA enters). 

* Sabina, My lord! my huſband ! x , 
- © Lord S. Come to my arms! Oh unexpected joy! 
Now we will part no more. 
- © Sabina, Indeed! will you not forſake your poor 83. 
bina any more? Ah! what ſad moments I have 
paſs'd, 'counting the hours for your return, day after 
day, but all in vain. No lord, no letter, no hope left 
at laſt, no country to receive me, no parents, brothers, 
friends, to fly to; miſerable me! T did believe I was 
renounc'd of Providence, and deftin'd to defpair. 
e Lord 5. Oh my much-injur'd, my acknowledg'd 
wife! . > — 
| + Sabina, That has ſweet ſound with it: my heart 
is comforted. A | | 

* Lerd S. My life ſhall be devoted to atonement, 
Truſt me, my tweet Sabina, tis not my nature to be 
baſe or cruel; once reſtor'd to your forgiveneſs (and 
methinks your eyes promiſe me that), I will offend no 
more. 43S 

Sabina. I know not how to call it an offence, for 
what am I? My fortune nothing, my nobility a ſhadow; 
a heart to honour you is all that I can boaſt, How, 
then, can I be angry, if, when return'd to your own 
happy country, where ſo many fairer ladies court your 

| - attention, 
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Attention, you t poor, humble, loſt Sabina? But 
of this no more; I have a friend, an bonourable, noble | 
friend, to whom I owe this happy meeting; I muſt =_ 
take you to him; give me your hand. , 

Lord d. My heart and hand. Thus led by virtue, 
and reſtor d to reaſon, I am a man again. Exzeunt.” 

The playful ſenſibility of the characters leaſt intereſt- 
ed, the ſalpence and agitation of the other perſons, and 
the whole dramatic effect of the ſcene, could only have 
been conceived and executed x4 a man well acquaint- 
ed with the art. We do not think it ſtepping out of 
our way to add, that we have ſeen the play repreſent- 
ed; that it is highly in favour with the town; and that 
the excellence of the performers gives a fine effect to 
the ideas-and defign of the author, | | 


C—  — Im 
© YOUTHFUL IMPRUDENCE. 
a BY MISS" ST LEGER. 
« What mighty contefts riſe from trivial things Por. 


Exexa Granville, with a figure lovely as if formed 
by the fingers of Love, poſſeſſed a mind fraught 
with every accompliſhment, of the moſt refined and 
delicate taſte, To theſe beauties, ſhe added the fal- 
einating charms of}. a faultleſs temper, and a height of 
ſpirits, ſometimes ariſing almoſt to an exceſs, When- 
ever ſne moved, ſhe attrated and fixed the wandering 
eyes of the beholders ; whenever the ſpoke, ſhe en- 

nted the ſenſes, and won the hearts of her hearers. 
Among the train of her numerous admirers, none ſhone 
ſo greatly pre-eminent, for the graces of his figure, 
and the beauties of his mind, as the youthful Frederick 
Cavendiſh. The ſoul of Serena was above affeRation. 
She-deſpiſed the cruel deſpotiſm of tyrannizing over a 
generous heart; and ſhe heſitated not to confefs the 
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power which he poſſeſſed in her boſom. For family. 


reaſons, two months were to elaſpe before the day could 


be appointed for their union. During the intermediate 
time, a party was formed for the theatre: Cavendiſh 
held a commiſſion in the guards; and, ſome unexpeg. 
eil military bufineſs occurring, it prevented him from 
attending his fair Amante to Drury Lane. But Lady 
Granville wiſhed not to be diſappointed ; and there. 
fore, with her daughter, and niece Julia Cecil, ſhe went 


alone. During»the play, Miſs Cecil obſerved an ele- 


_ young man, in naval uniform, enter the next box: 
e pointed him out to Serena, whoſe eyes encounter. 
ed his as ſhe gazed on his lovely countenance. The 
accident embarraſſed her, and ſhe haſtily looked down, 
At the finale of the after-piece, a gentleman entered 
their box; who, ſuddenly, ſpringing from his ſeat, and 
fliretching over, ſhook the young officer cordially by 
the hand, exclaiming—“ Ha, Richard Wade ! what 
— you here? Where are you? —“ At St James's 
Hotel, where I hope you will ſup with me.” Hi 
friend conſented, and they both ſprung out of the box, 
* A young puppy! exclaimed: Serena, not to give 
us one parting glance !”— Never mind,” interrupted 
her couſin ; © they are not worth wiſhing for.” 
When the two girls arrived at home, and had entere( 
their own chamber, from a critique on the merits 0 
the actors, their diſcourſe fell, infenfibly, on the charm: 
of the graceful failor. They admired his uncommon 
beauty; and laughed at each other, for the little notice 
which he appeared to have taken of either. I woul! 
venture my life,” cried Serena, that he is a conceit 
ed fellow; a creature who can admire none but him. 
ſelf. I have a ftrong inclination to play him a trick. 
, How do you mean? You do not know him.'— 
That is of no conſequence. I will write to him, that 
I am violently in love with him, &c. &c, ſubſcribe 1 
falſe name; and deſire him to direct to the Salopian Cot 


fechouſe, where my ſervant ſhall call for his reply. 


Good 
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Good heavens, Serena! what an inſtantaneous ar- 
rangement!- Lou are ſurely not ſerious?“ —“ Yes, ſe- 
rious as when I ſhall give my hand to Frederick, and 
yow to be his for ever. I will write the letter this mo- 
ment.” She ſeized a pen, and immediately began to 
ſeribble. Julia was thunderſtrack, 4 What is your in- 
tention? The young man will certainly anſwer your 
letter. —“ That is what I want. I will reply again; 
and ſo on, till I have worked him up almoſt to madneſs 
with curioſity! and then, I throw away my quill, and 
leave him, like an amazed knight, Hook by the 
fairies in a wilderneſs. Diſcovery is impoſſible. 
When ſhe had finithed her epiſtle, the read it to her 
friend. It contained an eloquent avowal vf a feryent 
attachment, which ſhe could no longer conceal ; that 
her heart, hand, and fortune, waited bis acceptance; 
and that ſhe ſhould anticipate, with trembling mY 
his teply, addrefſed to Miſs Lucretia Manners, to be 
leſt at the Salopian Coffechouſe. In vain were all the 
remonitrances of Miſs Cecil againſt the imprudence 
and danger of this ſcheme. Her couſin perſiſted in her 
deſign 3 declaring, that it was only a frolic; and there 
could no evil conſequences enſue, as he could never 
find them out; and they would ſurely not be ſuch fools 
as to betray their own ſecret, Accordingly, the next 
=, © e ſent off her bier. donx, directed to Richard 
Wade, Eſq. St James's Hotel. / 
The following day, at noon, ſhe ordered her ſervant 
to call at the Salopian, and inquire for a letter, addreſſ- 
ed as ſhe had defired. The two girls, from different 
motives, were equally anxidus for the return of the 
footman. At laſt he entered, and gave into the impa- 
tient hands of his young lady the wiſhed-for ſcroll, 
When he left the raom, ſhe tore open the ſeal, and per- 
uſed, with a greedy eye; then read, with a voice al. 
moſt-ſuffocated with laughter, a long ſtring of rhapſo- 
dies, He commenced with an inundation of praiſes of 
the generoſity of her diſpoſition, that could fo — 
ENS | | | bur 
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na was obſtinate, declared that it was impoſlible, and 
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urſt through the en ſhackles bound round bet 
ex, by the united efforts of all mankind, to render hin 
happy by the confeſſion of 8 ſo flattering to hu 
warmeſt wiſhes, He concluded by ſaying, that if th; 
beauty of her perſon but, half equalled the Harms ot 
the mind which dictated her leiter, be ſhould for ever 
eſteem it the moſt bliſsful moment of his life that pre. 
ſented-him to her view.. He ended by requeſting a 
immediate interview. Serena was mad with joy at the 
ſucceſs of her; plot; and inſtantly ſat down to ſcribbl: 
an anſwer. Julia . urged her to deſiſt; but all to no 
purpoſe; ſhe would plague him yet a little longer. In 
this imprudent conduct ihe continued for near a fortnight, 
writing and receiving letters every day; and, in al 
moſt every one of them, inventing new excuſes for 
denying a perſonal converſation, Richard Wade's in. 
tience, in each ſucceeding epiſtle, increaſed ſo much, 
that ſhe could hardly find reaſons for her refuſals, which 
could. appear of any conſequence, as in his replies ſhe 
had. arguments to combat, and conquer them all. Miſs 
Cecil grew more alarmed ; and begged her, for Hes. 
ven's „to give it up; for ſhe dreaded the moſt 
diſagreeable effects, thould it be diſcovered : but Sere- 


continued the correſpondence. 

One morning, when Miſs Granville ſat alone in the 
#rawing-room, waiting the return of her ſervant from 
the ,Salopian, ſhe inſenſibly fell into a reverie ; and, 
leaning her blooming cheek-on her white arm, which 
reſted on the ſopha, her. thoughts.wandered from the 
anticipation. of that day which was ſoon to give her to 
her dear Frederick, to the elegant ſailor, and his diſap- 
pointment,.when ſhe ſhould drop anſwering his letters, 
At this moment, the gentle Cavendiſh entered; he had 
Rolen the firſt inftant com military duty, to ſpend a 
| few bliſsful minutes in the ſociety of his adored Sere- 
| na. He approached her unperceived; and, tenderly 
"Kc taking her d, in a voice, freet as the. ſofteſt bg of 
| 4 N Ove, 


* 
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ee, demanded what was the ſubject of ber reflec- 
im ons. She ſtarted at the ſound of his loved accents, 
ad bluſhed at the queſtion. The idea that any other 


nan than-gimſelf ſhould for one inſtant poſſeſs her 
houghts, ſtruck a chill to her heart: the vivid glow 
f ſhame, which diffuſed itſelf over her cheek, flaſhed 

ray of truth on her RR and her ſdul ac- 
cnowledged, with gratitude and ſelf-reproach, the re- 
1 cted remonſtrances of her friend. As the heavenly 

gas of Frederick were bent on her's with ineffable 
no enderneſs, he beheld, with wonder and anguiſh, the 


In Peafußen into which his queſtion appeared to have 
1 hrown her. Have 1 given vou pain, my Serena 1 1 
for as impertinent z but, believe me, I did not intend it. 


Vill you pardon me? He preſſed her hand, to give 
orce to his aſleveration. © I have nothing to pardon; 
ou did not hurt me: I was only aſhamed to ſpeak the 
ruth; for I was really thinking of nothing.” She bluſh- 
d ſtill deeper, as uttered this ſalſe hood, and caſt 
er eyes down to conceal her embarraſſment. The 
denetrat ing orbs of Cavendiſh were fixed on her face: 
e obſerved its changes with an unaccountable anguiſh; 
nd unconſciouſly, dropping her hand, with a' deep 
gh, roſe from his chair, and advanced to the window. 
\t this inſtant, the door burſt open, and a young man 
uſhing in, flung himſelf at the feet of Miſs Granville, 
xclaiming---+* Have I found you, my myſterious love: 
By Heaven, no earthly power ſhall tear your lovely 
he em from this faithful boſom!” Suddenly riſing, he 
— lalped her to his breaſt. Cavendiſh, who ſt pe- 
| fied with aſtoniſhment and indignation, now ruſhed 
Forward; and, ſeizing Wade by the arm, rudely pull- 
d bim from his hold, and demanded who he was. 
n This lady's lover and protector, Sir,” replied he, in 

a threatening tone. Serena, wild and dumb with ter- 
dor, threw- herſelf into the arms of Frederick; who, 
— mothering his paſſion, cried “ You are certainly 

mad, Sir! This is a woman of virtue, and my betroth- 
ys 2 ed 
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ed wife; I therefore defire E to leave this houſe that 
inſtantly.” © No, Sir, ſhall not, without ſhe accom. om 
panies me. I have letters under her-own hand, decl, i; 
ring her love for me, and her abhorrence of all othe Hof h 
men. She will not deny it; but you, I ſuppoſe, are th to ti 
perſecuting cbward the complains of. The azure exe Was 
f Cavendiſh flaſhed all heaven's lightnings; he caſt the top 
_ frantic Serena from bis arm; ruſhing forward... Jay 1 
_ »© Intruding, inſolent villain! your blood ſhall blot te 
falſehood.” So r and made a furious pa Hexer 
at him with his fword. Wade expected it; and, pati. Meran 
ing the thruſt, made à lounge at him, and ran hin 
through the fide. The unfortunate Frederick fell ; while 
he advanced to Serena, who ſtood rivetted like a fta 
tue of Deſpair. « Come, my Lucretia ! let us fly thi 
: , my life is in danger.” © Monſter ! murderer!” 
ſcreamed ſhe ; and, giving him a violent pufh from her, Wraref 
threw him to the ground, and fiew ſhrieking out of the 
room. In his fall, he ſtumbled over a part of the en | 
pet, and fell on the point of Frederick's ſword, à it Mer 5 
eaned againſt the lifeleſs form of its maſter. Before Huy h 
he could recover himſelf, it ran him quite through the Wot- 1 
thigh; and he dropped, bleeding and faint, beſide the o o 
oFhim he had flain. All the horrors of his ſitu Wcque 
tion ruſhed on his mind. He knew not him he ha 
killed perhaps an injured mon; and he had forfcite(iſ" 
his own life for, perhaps, an abandoned woman! lied: 
In a few minutes, the room was erowded vi ant c 
people. Julia flew into the apartment ; and, ſeeig ham 
the breathleſs form of Cayendiſh on the floor, and neu Rilled 
him the young ſailor bleeding to death, an explanatioÞs ſhe 
of the whole affair ruſhed on her memory. She flung 
herſelf between the two bodies; and, tearing off be eren. 
white drapery, attempted to ſtaunch the wounds de ro 
| both; while the beſought, for God's ſake, that ſom 
one would fly for 2 ſurgeon. Her commands were ue cr 
ſttantly obeyed, Serena was held in a ſtate of madnei In 
- at the door, by her mother and two ſervants, beggin 
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hat e might be ſuffered to go in, and die on the bo- 
ſom of he Frederick. The ſurgeon arriving, ordered 
der to her chamber -to which was hurried, ravin 

of her folly and miſery---and immediately proceede 

to the afiſtance” of the two unfortunate officers, Mr 
vade was yet ſenſible; the bandages of Miſs Cecil had 
opped the effufion of blood : but poor Cavendiſh 
lay without motion or ſenſation. As the ſurgeon ad- 
ranced to the fide of the young ſailor, he by a ſtron 

xertion repulſed him, and begged that he would fink 
-xamine the wound of his antagoniſt, which he hoped 


ry. 
bi 2s not mortal. Mr A—— obeyed his deſires ; and, 
chile ordering the ſervants to lay Mr Cavendiſh on the ſo- 
ft ha, commanded every one, but his own affiſtants, to 
thi Wiquit the room. When the furgeon had examined and 
er! Nreſſed the wounds of the young men, he ſaw them 
ber, Wearefully put to bed, and ordered them to be kept in 
{ the Wprofound quiet. As he was going down ſtairs, Lady 
can mville, in a fete of diſtraction, ſent for him into 
25 it Wer bondotr, and intreated him to tell her if there were 
efore any hopes for Mr Cavendiſh. Mr A—— ſaid he would 
1 the t flatter her: his wound was not mortal; but his 


the os of blood had been fo great, that the moſt fatal con- 
itu> Wequences might be expected. But the other gentle- 
halWnan, (continued be), if he is kept free from a fever, 
cited all certainly recover.“ The. other gentleman, (re- 

lied ſhe), I know nothing about. Indeed, I am igno- 
wi nt of the whole affair. My daughter flew into my 
zeug hamber, ſcreaming—-“ He is killed! Cavendiſh is 


ulled !” and this is all I know of the terrible ſcene, 


neat 
ations ſhe has ever ſince been in a fate of. delirium. | At 
Aung le words, the phyſician, who had been ſent for to 
I derena, while Mr A—— was with her lover, entered 


de room, and told Lady Granville that her daughter 


ie could not anſwer for her life. 
In this ſtate of diftreſs and anxiety things continue 


in a high fever, and muſt be kept compoſed, elſe 


- 


three days, Miſs Cecil, who k ew well the thought: | 
4 c 
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leſs tranſaction of her couſin, imagined too truly the 
* cauſe of this fatal cataſtrophe; and, while all the partic, 
| yet lived, ſhe_earneftly - fought an opportunity of ex. 
*  Plaining fo {ad a myſtery. She tenderly loved her friend: 
the mourned the wild vivacity of diſpoſition that had 
| ſeduced her into fo imprudent an action; and her heart 
J Was * with agony for her preſent, and if the lived 
| future ſufferings. The infinuating gentleneſs of Frede. 
rick Cavendiſh had made too deep an impreſſion on 
her eſteem, not to draw down the bitter tears from ber 
eyes, when the contemplated his unhappy — But 
the beautiful, the deceived Wade! when his lovely ides 
ſhot acroſs her diſtracted fancy, her whole ſoul wa 
torn with torture: the thought of his dying, of his reco. 
vering, and of thatrecovery's diſgraceful, horrid conſe. 
quences, almoſt bereft her of her reaſon; and, impelled 
by the anguiſh of the moment, ſhe flew to the entrance 
of his apartment, with what deſign ſhe knew not. As 
ſhe geatly opened the door, ſhe found that he was in; 
profound ſlumber; and, commanding the nurſe to go 
and lay down for a few hours, promiſed to watch by 
her charge til] her return. She remained near half a 
hour in the room; when Richard awaking from his 
ſleep, and heaving a deep ſigh, ftretched forth his am 
and drew aſide the curtain. When his dark eyes met 
thoſe of Miſs Cecil, he felt an unuſual emotion t 
bis breaſt: an emotion of gratitude, hope, and dread, 
She aroſe; and, 'gently advancing nearer to him, 
inquired in a trembling voice---which too plainly 
expreſſed the intereft which ſhe took in his ſituation--- 
| how he found himſelf, He replied, that he was better 
than he wiſhed to be; for the feelings of his mind were 
more than he could endure with fortitude. © If my ad- 
verſary dies,” continued he, and I ſurvive, even 
ſhould I eſcape the puniſhment of the law, I ſhall ever g. 
be wretched at the recolleQion of ſo dreadful an effect WF the 
of my credulity and raſhneſs.” He was proceeding to Nun 
give Miſs Cecil a narrative of the correſpondence be- 


tween 
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tween him and Miſs, Granville; firſt; exprefſing his 
4 and doubts about the myſtery 9 
the Whole affair; when Julia interrupted him, by 
yihg, that the Knew it tov well, and long ago bad 
warned her  coufin of its evil effects.“ But,” conti- 
nued he, had I felt the moſt diftant foreboding of this 
its fatal concluſion, I would have uſed commands, in- 
ſtead of entreaties, to have. Ropped the deception,” 
« Deception: How, Madam, was it a deception? Sure- 
ly I am a ſtrauger to your friend! What could be her 


but to entertain herſelf, She thought to amuſe her 
whimſical moments with an adventure, which as 
ly, was. innocent, thobgh imprudent. She conceived, 
= that ſhe could lay it alide whenever ſhe pleaſed ; but, 
le les how agonizingly atherwile has been its termina- 
"I tion!” —Agoniziog, indecd! Moſt probably, ſhe has 
rendered both her own heart and mine milerable for 
life... Horrid as muſt be my ung yet how much 
more rack ing muſt be hers, when ſhe recollects, that 
„es her conduct that put the ſword in my hand, and 
n plunged it into the boſom of her aſfianced huſband? 
" Wh Could. the. imagine, that any man would receive ſuch 
letters as thoſe which ſhe wrote to me, and not fee} 
tas whole ſoul fired with curiolity ? At leaſt, the im- 
n tuoſity of my nature ſpurned at reftraint ; and 
_ impatience hurried me to the colfechouls, hens 
'W watched till her ſervant called for my letter: when he 
returned. home, I followed him ; and theſe, theſe, are 
the overwhelming conſequences!” His ſtrength was 
exhauſted, and he ſunk back on his pillow, Julia, 


\ * 4 


/ 

e conſcious that ſhe was burting the man, for whom--- 

zd. we feelings of her heart too torcibly told her---ſhe felt 
that in reality which her couſin ſo fatally feigned, ha- 

lily aroſe 3. and, entreating him to compoſe his mind, 

deck laid ſhe. would ſnatch the firſt opportunity to impart 


the truth of the melancholy ſtory to Cavendiſh ; whoſe 


gt Mincipal danger, ſhe believed, reſted on the tortured 
. | Gly ſtate 


meaning; An idle frolic, without deſign or end, 
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| Ante of his 
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Rake 
- airs, N hope and fear of hp 


| Ws 882 Frederick pale as marble : the ef. 


Hers; and gazed at her with an expreſſion that need 


Have been, 4 rt, the for pour pardos! 
— me. 


= her ſuffering foul ; and tell her to live 1 


1 


— 


exnght her hand ; and, fervent 
. kt: ag the room; the foft tou * 


Mie nd ag = 4 g to — inmoſt foul. - In the. even, 
. t r onate compliments to M 
if he would admit her, ſhe would be 
to Hatch an hour by him alone. He replied, 
wiſhed much to ſee her. She aſcended the 


IFF 


Fees of What ſhe was 


to reveal. When ſhe 
tered his chamber, 18 ſy 


drew near his bed; ſhe behels 


AQ. 


Thy ed hag 5 eyes was almoſt extin 

laſt gleams of i fading light ſcemed reſting on th 
Ante bes ren of death as H to take a lafl view of the 
world, and fink for ever. He laid his burning hand o& 


no explanation; it penetrated to ber heart, and ſhe 
Þurft into tears. Recovering herſelf, the faid, 4 N 
Cavendiſh, will you—can 1 I kope for 


fran 
mel 
her 
pre 
ren 
Was 
then 
ſtrer 
Hea 
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ne that is now « You, Julia! Hoy! 

or Heaven's ſake, explain; and either diſſipate 
Lafpicious, or convince me they are true, and end 1 
ortures'Hy killing me, O! is el 
Jove?” , with a faulterin 2 
many ſhowers of tears, ectios the w the w hole tranſac. 
von; only a little altering the truth, by as much x 
2. eo the folly of her friend, and taking 
blame on herſelf. When ſhe ended, the dejede 
orbs of Frederick beamed with renovated radiance; 
he claſped his hands in. an extaſy of joy. © O! my 
Bod, f thank thee! Julia, my kind friend! fly to ny 
4 Serena: her that 1 forgive her; ſpeak 


To know that my dear girl is innocent, and 
fondly loves me, has infuſed new life into my d 
frame. Fly, my dear Julia, and render your ſweet 
friend as happy as * * She roſe, her eyes over 
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with teurs of rapture ; and, ing to the 
8 — — or three ſteps faintl; 
breathed, in x trembling voice, may I not allo 
T Wade, that you N 7 


lay. 
Aue was ſuhſided ; but it had left on her langui 
frame a flow fever, and on her mind a deep and ſet 
melancholy. lid Cecil, with ſome difficulty, b, 
—— 2 — — and 5 aſs — 
jon, i intelligence 
rendered her almoſt frantic with 1. Nothing now 
was wanting, but the recovery of all parties, to make 
e tem pe y happy. A few weeks gave once more 
ten 2 „ and beauty to their features: 
n' | Heath caſt her ing rays: around their forms; ſo 
inal WW powerful an effect had the ſerenity of their minds over 
one compoſure of their frames. Frederick Cavendiſh, 
* 07 Wand Richard Wade, entered the drawing-room toge- 
Ia mer. Serena, overwhelmed with conſciouſneſs, burſt 
f into tears, and-flang herfelf on the breaſt of her couſin. 
me Her lover ſſe forward 3 and, gently raiſing her from 
ner. her boſom, encircled his graceful arms around her 
chu yielding waiſt ; and, while his tears mingled with hers, 
king printed the hallowed kiſs of pardon and affection on 
eQed ber trembling lips. 1 * F - 
nce i The ſympathi heart of Julia heaved almoſt to 
burſting, and the luci of extatic emotion felt 
arms; when the well-known touch of 


beheld the man whom ſhe adored — os her feet. 
Hu eloquent eyes ſpoke 2 thouſand tender things; his 
bes Nie could only utter, Beloved Julia: The crim- 
lon bluſh of delight and confuſion ſuffuſed ber face and 
.. Hs Qi | panting 
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e She felt ſick z aud gel, almoſt faing! 


for on the arm of the ſopha. Are Jon offended? 
ed he, in a fearcely articulate voce. 0, nov 


_was all ſhe could utter; as ſhe gently\retirried the {eh 


A er his ha eclaireiſſement 
A week after t t gave the 
Rand of Serena to bs happy Cavendiſh ;" nd that 
Julia to the enraptured Richard Wade. 
I ſhall not attempt to point out the moral of this 
little tale; it is too obvious t6 f an explanation 
mall only add, Bren * imprudence "almoſt à con. 
tant property of youth, it 18 4 frailty of diſpoſitiot 
which ought to be mot carefully — - A link 
refleQion will convince the mind, that from the ſh 


eſt failures on that file, the greateſt and moſt dr 
8 have 8 . * — | 
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Tur eruelties and precautions of the Egli 
every day multiplied ; but inſtead of repreſſing 
ſerved only to firengthen the reſiſtance of the Scots, 
and to exaſperate their diſcontent, Thoſe who made 


apen oppoſition to the oppteſſors, were ſecretly favous 


ed and encouraged by the reſt of their country mes, 
who had not yet dared to aſſert their freedom, with the 
{ame bold — From outlaws and mean perſom, 
the ſpirit of revolt ſaon aſcended to. thoſe very nobles 
who had. been lately the autem n 
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E 
vere ſeduced ta betray their country for the ſake of 
private . 2 themſelves; whoſe fortune, 

and pe 


abilities were - therefore over- 


— —— injuved the Ragiih 
or ; injured t 

beyond * of forgivene(s; whoſe tic 
ſteength, davintleſs ferocity of ſpirit, unmatched dex- 
. — and ſKill in the exerciſes of war, the — 8 


—— . and command, = at 
the fame time enabled him to lead them, with victory, 

the moſt deſperate enterpriſes their 
enemies; whoſe: ſoul, a ſtranger to ſordid and ſelfiſh 
cates, burned only with inextinguiſhable hatred againſt 
h ith a-lofty and paſſionate conſciouſneſs 


2 he powers that he bore. within himſelf, with ardour 


martial glory, with a love of his country, ſurvi 
. octane, 6 and e expire but wk bs 


Such was WILIA WALLACE. He appears to have 
been the ſon of a ſmall handholder, who fled the 
eſtate of Ellerftee, near Paiſley, in the of Ren- 

. It is probable, — in — tpn 
greatly exceeded the age of db owe man- 
hood, at the time when his _— — 
the Engliſk. Moved by the native r and 
Jantry of his ſpirit, by the injuries of his family, or per- 
haps by the unhappy effects of ſome ſudden and acci- 


dental rencounters, he ſoon-proved himſelf the ter- 


nble and irreconcilable enemy of thoſe conquerors and 


66 Many of his dun dcods of he- 


3 roiſm, 
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| imperte&tly commemorated in the rude 
— ws of the — have, unlucklly, been 
rugs by no records, u — the — me of which; 
th be — n pages of 
2uth bo Hifte — Vicki leſs t ar after 
the late conqueſt he bad made himſelf fo 8 

ouſly known to his countrymen, that he was joined 
a 14 — of partigans; whom was ' Sir 
Douglas, with ſome other: of conſiderable 


5 the month of May, in the one thoirfand tue 
hundred and ninety-ſeven, Wallace and his follower, 
made a bold attempt to ſurpriſe Ormeſby, the Engliſh 


Juſtici ———— held his court at Scone. Ormeſby 
with y eſcaped, leaving Scone and the neigh. 
eo — in the power of the Scottiſh E 


Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, Wallsce now pur. 

ed, and hirrafſed or cut off the Engliſh, wherever 
hey were not ſecure within fortifications, impregnable 
ro any force or means of aſſault that he could as yet 

| bring againſt them. Every daring” and fortunate en. 
teerpriſe in which he engaged, brought more illuſtriom 
Wo” — to nid his patriot efforts, and new bands of war. 
riors to fight under his banner. From the north. eaſt, be 
paſſed towards the weſtern diſtricts of the kingdom; 
and, as he proceeded, the terror or glory-of his name, 
hatred of the Engliſh, - or, perhaps, rekindling virtue, 
added to his adherents, almoft every diſtinguiſhed cha: 
rater among the Scottiſh nobility ; till his force wu 
at length augmented to a numerous army. Even young 


8 13 ——— SES SY sg ars 


Bruce, the grandſon of the competitor, deceiving the W wor 

_ Vigilance” of the Engliſh, fled from among them ; re. fide! 
nounced with indignation the allegiance indo d vowed WF req 
to Edward; ardently embraced t his coun-W . 5 

2 try, and drew his fword with — ** jory 
The Engliſh were awakened by theſe events, fran but 
their dream of ſinal conquefl, and ſecure poſſeſſion. was 


Their King was now _—_ on a fruitleſs expedition 
to 
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to rect vet the province of Guienne in France ; which 
had been latety wreſted from him by the e 
of the Frefich King. But Warenne, who had le 
yovernowof Scotland, haſtily muſtered a body of troops, 
and difpatched them under the command of Sir Henry 
Piercy and Sir Robert Clifford, to overtake the Scot. 
tiſh inſurgents in their progreſs t the weſtern 
ciſtrĩcts, and. to cruſh their rebellion. en the Eng- 
liſh came up, the Scottiſh army was advan 
ed on a hill near the town of Irvine; the wh 
h of the inſurrection was there aſſembled, and 
they out · nunbered the e '; Wallace was at their 


head, or among their principal leaders; in that courage 


which conſiſts in frarleſsneſs of perſonal danger, and 
in fury —_ the foe, they wete not deficient. - But 
few of were accoutred with complete defenfive 
armour; or. wore any formidable weapons for offence ; 
ey were diforderly, and of tempers too impatient to 
the reftraints of diſcipline; having aſſembled 
ſpontaneouſly, they acknowle no juſt military 
ſubordination; in the face of an Engliſh army, ſome of 


the aſſociates of Wallace, again wavered in their choice 


between patriotiſm and ſervitude; and amidſt the ge- 
neral confuſion, difcord, and irreſolution of the Scottiſh 
troops, Richard de Lundin, one of their chieftains, 
openly deſerted; with his friends and followers, to the 
enemy, The example was it part quickly imitated 
by Bruce, the Stewart, Lindſay, and Douglas ;* who, 
with their adherents, made fabmiffion to Edward's 
viicers, and thus obtained their pardon, and were once 
more. reconciled to the Engliſh government. For the 
fidelity of Bruce to this new engagement, ſureties were 
required'; and it was agreed, that he ſhould, as ſoon 
2 poſſible, free theſe, by delivering his daughter Mar- 
Jory into the hands of the Engliſh as'an hoſtage. With- 
gue a battle, the ſtrength of the Scottiſh inſurgents 
way in this manner broken; and the ST _ 
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beyond the ifthmus between 
New followers ſoon joined 
y.admired as the only fai de. 
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5 willing n to try the ſame arts of negociation' 
by arhich is lie — had broken and diſperſed the 
Karan Amy ut Irvine: - - But Wallace was not now, 
„ then; farrounded by perfidious and wavering barons, 
dy Wm biz firm purpoſes might have been thwarted 
or onttduled. Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, the 
moſt eminent among the companions of his preſent 
nterpriſe, was ſteady — wag his patriotiſm as 
— ble of aband bis friend and leader, 
or o — the cauſe of country. To two 
riats ſent by Warenne to offer fair prone! thi peace 
and —＋ reconciliation, the only anfwer of Wallace 
d his followers was, Go, tell your maſters we came 
not he re to treat, but to fight, and ſet Scotland free: 
— advance : pry es nor gen tl It was 
— Scots, impatient as they 
ere for battle, Id, for this once, be perſuaded to 
wait the attack of the enemy; without ruſhing with 
precipitation to begin the combat under local 
| fes. At the entrance of a: paſs. between 
zountains, on a riſing having op their front a 
iver Which could not be readily croſſed, otherwiſe 
han by a narrow wooden bridge, the Scots poſſeſſed 
dvantages of poſture more than ſufficient to compen- 
— — — gs: —_ and mar- 
al equipment. 
The Engliſh comtnanders, diſappointed: i in their at- 
mpts to di the Scottiſh force by negociation, 
dw befi and diſagreed in their counſels, not 
nowing bow to draw. the Scots into an eq ual engage- 
ent ; yet being mdignant at their — ry and im. 
ment to anſwer it with defeat and flaughter. The 
ugliſh wy if it ſhould attempt to march along the 
_— gle file, in order to attack the Scots in 
— would thus forfeit the benefit of its ſupe- 
n numbers, and would, moſt probably, periſh 
ealby the fary of the. Scots. It wohl be dif- 
Lage, ee want of forage and proviſtons, 
| impoſſible, 
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Engliſh 1 remain inactive at gt. 


bat 

tay ſhould+be- diffolved by diſſen. MW Es 
ere the Evgliſh leaders to with, i pt 
Stirling, and to endeavour +, Ml wh 
of Sc ma 
then | car 
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in diſorder, crowded together, and utable to their 
arms, the Scots ruſhed. upon them, with an onſet i. 
regular, hut inconceivably impetuous. 'Fhe confuſico 
— 2 — ee — — — bridge, 
at ing, here ſtruggling to expend 
themſelves into the order of 


among the firft that fell; and the 
ven wreaked their rage in hacking and man- 
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battle, the wooden bridge was broken down ; and the 
in who had the river, were thus left a 

ex to the Scots, without the poſſibility of eſcape ; 
while Watenne, and that part of his army which re- 
mained on the oppoſite bank, could only behold the 
with ſorrow, terror, and unayailing rage. Their 

| predominant emotions were of terror, They burnt 
weir tents, abandoned their baggage, and haſtened 
back, in diſorderly fight, to Berwick. Ch 
The Scots atchieved this ſignal victory, without ſuſ- 
re; Jo y confiderable loſs in the battle. But among 
the few- Who fell, was the brave Andrew Moray of 
Dothwell, the moſt faithful companion of Wallace's 


The news. of the diſcomfiture and flight of the En- 


iſh army, was known throu t Scotland. All 
. — — 4 — the Eo, vos without re- 
fſtance; or had been but ſecretly, or partially, the par- 
tinans of Scattiſh freedom, now took arms, and cager- / 
I haſtened to join the heroes who bad conquered at | 
gb or ſtormed thoſe caftles which were ſtill 
beld for Edward in different parts of the kingdom. 
Wallace waſted no time in idle triumph, or in vain la- 
mentation for his fallen friends. From Stirling, he im- 
patiently returned to rene · the fiege of the caſtle of Dun 
dee. It was {ſurrendered by the garriſon as ſoon as they 
e him and his victorious flowers again a beſare 
its ramparts,—with weapons. {till red with the blood 
of their ſlaughtered, countrymen. * The other caſtles 
and ſtrongholds, were, in a like manner, recovered ; 
and their Engliſh garriſons were maſſacred, made pri- 4 
ſoners, or driven away in tertißed flight. Scotland 
was thus once more freed from the tyranny of a fo- 
reign waſler ; and the power of its goverament re- 
mained for a time with Wallace and his followers, its 
deliverers. - Wallace, by a ſort of irregular afſumption 
or appointment, founded in the exigencies of the time, 
nd in the plauſive conſent of —_— oY 
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and conquered with him, 3 in u. ve 
thority, Regent of the kingdom; while he and: the bee 
Whole nation ſtill allegiance to the exiled I En 
Balliol 57 and declared, that their: conteſt way not le of” 
for his-rights than for-their own. ' : rol 
But theſe gallant votaries of what they conceived 1 hell 
be freedom, now ſaw their country terribly afftives tak 
and themſelves in danger of periſhing by a famine, the 
neceſſary conſequenee of the continued devaſtation 
of war, in à land naturally ſo little fertile and fo us, 
_ cultivated. To ſupply their: wants, therefore, out « 
2 ſ * the ir enemies, and to retaliate the miſerig 
had been inflicted on themſelves, they, with or 
accord, determined to invade England. Berwick wa 
quickly retaken; And almoſt” all the military fore 
that Scotland could muſter, pouring furious and um 
-fiſted into the northern counties land; did nd 
merely ravage theſe diſtricts by a — mare? aflin 
 -ncurſion; but, like an hoſt of locuſts; conſumed even 
thing over the face of the country, which could ſerye 
for ſuſtenance to man vr beaſt; nor returned home t 
4 had reduced it to a ſtate of extreme defolat 
Wallace, with little ſucceſs, ſtrove to reſtrain his ft 
Jowers and fellow- ſoldiers, from outrages againſt we 
men, children, and eccleſiaſtics. His protection v 
inſufficient to fave perſong or property from the 
and rapacity of his — unlefs where he was hi 
- ſelf immediately preſeht. Only with me,” ſaid | 
to the monks of Hexham, complaining of the raj 
cious violence of the Scottiſh army, only with x 
can you be ſafe.” But Edward was purſuing his waiithe 8. 
in ers; and no Engliſh army came to meet a 
drive away the ſpoilers. After deſolating the Engli 
territories, as far fouthward as he could prudentty va 
ture to advance, Wallace led his forces back into 8 
land, in the exultation of triumph, and with.at 


of booty. 
in the mean time, Edward returned from 


wer 
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. weary; 6f an expedition, of the objects of which he had 


the been diſappointed; and called home by the cries of his 
tiled Engliſh fobj „ to protect them againſt the inroads ' 
let af the Scots. He in vain ſummoned the Scottith ba- 


tons to attend a parliament, which he apfointed to 
ed to held in the eity of York, Even his Engliſh barons, 
taking e of the prſent ſituat ion of his affairs, 
extorted from him in this parhament ſome conceſſions 
favourable to their liberties, by which his pride was 
not. u little mortified, and his power reſtricted. But 
iter theſe tranſactions, the -Engliſh eagerly ſeconded 
the indignation of their King. Another conqueſt of 
Seofland was pathonately determined upon. An Eng-. 
lin army of mote than Teventy thouſand, infantry and 
oorſemen {pcelily advanced, with their ſovereign at 
their head, to Berwick, While this main army was 
aſembling, or advancing on its march, a ſeparate de- 
inftachinent, which the Earl of Pembroke had conducted 
by ſea to the coaſt of Fife, was there 'defeated by Wal- 


„ 5 
In che mean time, the Scots, aware of Edward's ap- 
xroach with a mightier force, endeavoured to mufler 
all their ſtrength to oppoſe him. The moſt eminent 
pf the-barons, who now prepared, with Wallace, ta re- 
palſe"this formidable invaſion, were young Comyn of 
gadenoch; Bruce, who had once more deſerted from 
ke Egli to the cauſe of his country ; Stewart of 
an, Graham of Abercorn; and Macduff, grand- 
cle to the young Farl of Fife, and formerly the ad- 
erlaty of Balliol. Bruce, with his vaſſals, held for 
me Scots, the. important caſtle of Ayr. The reſt ha- 
45 drew together their ſollowers In the interior di- 
Mets. 7 | * 
Edward came onwards with his army. The caſtle 
Dirletoh alone, offered a vigorous reſiſtance to his 
negrogrels through the ſouth-eaſt counties. It at length 
urrengered to Beck, Biſhop of Durham, to whom its 
ee had been committed. But Scotland, laid waſte 
3 . equally 
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equally its native inhabitants, and by the invader, 
could no longer afford ſuſtenance to the Engliſh hof., 
Until his ſhips, laden with proviſions, which followeg 
around the weſterh coaſts, ſhould arrive in the Frith 
of Clyde, Edward was obliged to halt on his 
and to make his troops encamp at Kixklifto between 
Edinburgh and Linlithgow. Hete the inſubordins- 
tion p uced by the general dread, that while faint 
with hunger, they might fall a prey to the enemy, and 
the mutual diflike and animoſity prevailing between 
the Welſh and the Engliſh ſoldiers, were ſuddenly in. 
flamed to mutiny and tumult ; in which the Well 
maſſacred, among others of the Engliſh, no fewer thay 
cpa ecclefiaſtics ; the En oppoſed and re. 
lated the outrage with a m ter laughter of 
the Welſh 7 and the Welsh then withdrew in anger from 
obedience to the King's orders, and from the comma 
camp. Edward, n army thus diſorderly wi i 
diſunited, and cs, ppointed of the arrival of hy 
ſhips, was ola Ny compre to command a retrett Act 
But, while he iſſued his orders for this purpoſe, neu ae 
was brought to him, that the Scots had advanced, us 
great force, to Falkirk, _ | 
| Retreat, with an hoſtile army hanging upon his rea, 
who were peculiarly expert in deſfiltory and irregular 
Acht, would be inevitably accompanied with all the 
ruin and diſhogour of an entire defeat. It was highly 
probable, that jn a pitched battle, the imperfect u 
mour, the raſh impetuoſity, and the diſorder of the 
Scots, might yield to the Engliſh lar even in in 
preſent temper and condition, no difficult victory ove 
_ „Ee 2 uk 2 Edward {a 
himſe ed, any thing not elperate w t6 
be tried, in * A is a flight; by which, the bopes 
of Scotland would have been loſt to him ; by which, 
even in England, fs previous ere © er ſub- 
jecls might have been exaſperated and engonraged i 
open and general rebellion, "ER 
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Upon ſuch - confiderations, Edward was induced "IF 
te orders for retreat, and to turn his 


_ 


che enemy. On a heath near Linlith- 


Wh 


tle he himfelf flept on the gr ,. beſide his war- 
tore; The animal being accidentally feared, fuddenly 
My rack its maſter with ſuch violence, as to break two 
EY of his ribs. An uncertain alarm was immediately ſpread 
Kain through the army, and confufion enſued, which might 
'+ and prep have hurried them into panic flight, had not 
ward, with intrepid promptitude of mind, and with 
Nen: magnanimous diſregard of bodily pain, mounted his 
— horſe,” ſhewed himſelf as unipjured to his troops, and 
: kd them inftantly on to battle. 3 — 
The Scots were already drawn out in battle - array 


cipal barons who ſtill adhered to him, were at their 


mod . — 
head, "The ſpearmen were ſcattered over the field in 
Li e eitcular troops, which extended, each around it, 


of hy . 22 
etidie number and length of pointed weapons. The 
wwe. archers were diffuſed thrangh the intermediate fpaces 


#Thave brought you to the ring, dance, if you can,” 
Was the — ſol ery addreſs, with which Wallace, 
adingly, en his troops to generous and ob- 
Mate valour in the beginning combat. His heroic 


ag, by the inferiority of his force, by the diffenfions 
"his army, and particularly by the jealoufy with which 
he himſelf now 
"The Peg of the army which Edvard lea 
| the army whic ed on 
ot the Scottiſh — and archers, was compo- 
of cavalry. He divided them into three divifions 
orcolamns ; one commanded by Bigot, Earl Marſhal; 
05 cond by Beck, Bithop of Durham; the third un- 
ar the Immediate orders of the King himſelf. Bigot 
-_ R 3 urging 


«XX 


one denz field, near Falkirk. Wallace, and the pri- 


mou the troops of fpearmen. Before was a moraſs ; - 
beland they had z referved force of a thoufarid cavalry. 


wdour, and his encouragements, were rendered unavail- 


gan to de regarded by moſt of the 


kis ſoldiers halting, paſſed the night unde? arms, 
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urgin on with the foremoſt divifion to attack the Scots, 
was ſuddenly ftopped ſhort, by the impaſſable moraf, 


by 


behind which they had poſted themſelves. In the mean 
time, Beck with zu column, 2 the Fond; fu. 
riouſly attacked the left flank of the Scottiſh infantry, 
While theſe made a. gallant. refiſtance to the onſet, 
they were aſſailed on the right, by the troops under 
Bigot; which had, by this time, likewiſe found their 
way round the es The Scottiſh troops of ſpear. 
men long Kept their ground impenetrable by any ef. 
forts of the Engliſh; the archers, with {ry 
bows, made a dreadful havock ; but their cavalry, ter. 
rified by the numbers, and the . dreadful aſpect of the 
full-armed cavalry of the 5 2 inſtead. of ſupport- 
ing the infantry,. when they ſaw them ſorely preſſed, 
withdrew, with baſe cowardice. or treachery, from the 
field of battle. At the {ame time, the whole Englih 
army came up to ſupport their two columns which had 
begun the engagement. All the efforts of Wallace and 
his brave infantry . were overpowered by number, 
Stewart, Macduff,, and Graham, 8 on the field of 
battle, Great was the carnage of their followers who 
fought. around them, and even ftrove to protect their 
bleeding bodies after they had fallen, Wallace, when 
he ſaw every hope loſt, endeavoured to rally the bro- 
ken remains of his army, and conducted them by the 
way of Stirling, which they burpt, beyond the Forth, 
This victory, gained by the Engliſh, without the loſs 
of any diſtinguiſhed-perſon on their fide, except Le 
Jay, maſter of the Engliſh Templars,—and the Prior 
of Torphichen, made them maſters of all the ſouthem 
and mid-land diſtricts of Scotland. | 
Yet the. diſcomfiture and diſperſion of the Scottiſh 
army left the Engliſh as much in want of proviſions, 
and other neceſlaries, as they had been before. The 
expected fleet did not arrive with ſupplies. After 
proceeding ſo far into the weſtern diſtricts, that Bruce, 
dreading his approach, burnt the caſtle of Ayr, — 
i | retire 
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retired precipitately into Carrick, Edward was then 
8 5 return ſouthward, leaſt his viQorious arm 
d periſh by famine. As he paſſed into England, 
he waſted Aunzndale, the paternal eftate of the Bruces) 
121 took and garriſoned their caſtle of Lochmaben. 
But Galloway, and the whole country beyond the 
Friths of Forth and Clyde, remained fill in the poſſeſ- 
on of thoſe Scots who refuſed ſubmiſſion to Edward's 
(hotkey aps reſiſted his arms, 
ile Edward was buſted in England, with difficul- 
ty reſtraining or ſoothing the Ae of his ſub- 
—1 enticing them, by 2 grants of lands in 
„to aid him in the farther conqueſt of this 
kingdom, the Scots, on their part, 365 rallied to 
defend their liberties, and to expel the Engliſh out of 
their country. Unfortunately, Wallace, oyerborne by 
the jealouſy of rival barons, avia loſt, by the fate of 
war, all the may faithful. and mo eminent among his 
ng ed with the commanders of the 
e e had been deſerted in the battle 
Falkirk, _ * in conſequence of miſcar- 
riage, that popularit Which he had gained by fucceſs, ' 
rom this time ce Jt to enlighten the counſels, and 
direct the arms of his countrymen. Comyn, Bruce, 
and. Lamberton Biſhop of St Andrews, allumed the 
authority of guardians of Scotland. But the hero, 
whoſe exertions had firſt rouſed his countryinen to re- 
fiſt the Engliſh with the ardour of patriotiſm, and the 
erect ſpirit of independence, was left to ſkulk alone, 
in ſolitary wilds or faſtneſſes, and to cheriſh his love of 
* country, and inextinguiſhable hatred of its oppreſ- 
* iy a condition of hopeleſs dereliction, 
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THE FAMOUS LEGEND OF THE CAVE OF 
o OI: 

- [From the Same. 


Cave, as the le relates, was diſcovered 
1 by an heavenly meſſenger to St Patrick, while 
he laboured by preaching, by benevolent deeds, and 


| by miracles; to convert the Iriſh from Druidifm-to the 
h 


riſtian faith. The Son of God at the ſame time re- 
vealed to the faithful miſſionary, that whoever ſhould 
enter that cave, and ſpend within it the ſpace of a 
— and a night, ſhould thus obtain the abſolution of 
all his fins. A monaſtery was erected by the ſaint 
beſide the ſacred cave, the cuſtody bf the cave was 
intruſted to the monks. Its fame had been almoſt for. 
gotten, and its virtues ſlighted, when à certain ſoldier, 


repenting of the crimes of his military life, earneſtly re- 


queſted permiſſion to atone for theſe by the penance of 
St Patrick's cave. He was, afterſome difficulty, at length 
permitted to enter it, and the gate was again ſhut up- 
on him. Advancing, he came to a plain, and on that 
plain perceived a ſpacious hall. He entered the hall, 
and for ſome ſhqrt ſpace ſurveyed with wonder the 
and beauty of its architecture. But there 

oon entered to him fifteen grave and reverend men, 
in the habit of monks. Seating themſelves beſide him, 
they praiſed the reſolution with which he bad entered 


the cave; and earneſtly warned him, that in the con- 


flict with devils in which he was about to engage, he 
muſt certainly periſh, ſoul, and body, unleſs he ſhould 
retain a firm mind, and ſhould from time to time 1n- 


. voke the name of the Lord Jeſus, Having thus warn-' 


ed and encouraged, they left him. Suddenly he heard 
around the hall, a yelling tumultuous noiſe, ſo loud and 
terrible, as if all the men upon the earth, and all the 


- brute animals, had lifted up their diſcordant voices to- 


gether, 
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re No ſooner had this noiſe alarmed his ears, 
than a 1 AY INE ruſhed im- 
at petnoully into the hall, ſcoffingly aceoſting him; and 
05 e ee not by terror — drive him 
from his purpoſe of remaining for the deſtined ſpace of 
time within the cave, they then ſeized and dragge 
et I him away eaſtward to torment him. They 
ile bin to another plain of immenſe extent, where he ſaw 
nd I vaſt multitude of men and women of all ages lyi 
the I proftrate on the ground, and having their bodies want. 
re- bed wich nails of red-hot iron, by which they were 
uld I faltened'/ro the earth : Theſe wretched creatures howl- 
f a iſ edbitterly, gnaſhed their teeth, and bit the ground in 
| of I avgniſh : The demons trampled upon them, and tore 
int their fleſh with ſcourges. They would have ſubjeQed 
was i the dier to the fame tortures; but he invoked the 
or- name of Jeſus; and the devils had then for the moment 
ier, no power over him. From this ſcene, however, they 
te- forcibly conducted him to anather vaſt plain, equally 
e of i covered with multitudes of ſufferers, but who lay in a 
gth I fupine'poſture. Fiery dragons hovered over them, and 
up- tore their fleſh- with their bills: Fiery ſerpents twiſted 
that IN their folds'-round their bodies, and with their fangs 
all, fung them to the heart: Toads uncommonly large, 
and tbly hideous, crawled upon their breaſts, and 
ere ¶ laboured to tear out their hearts: Demons ran about 
zen, I zmong then, and ſcourged them with whips, to embit- 
um, der and augment their pains. © From this ſight, the /o/- 
red der was conveyed by his dæmon-conductors to ano- 
on- ther ſeene, which exhibited a multitude of ſinners in 
, he I torment whoſe number was apparently greater than 


ould hat of all the inhabitants of the earth together. Of 
in- theſe, ſome hung by chains of fire embracing their 
arn- et, legs, hands, or arms, or even faſtening them by the 
eard bead or the hair; others hung upon hooks of red- 


hot iron, thruſt into their- ears, noſtrils, eyes, jaws, 

reaſts, or'teſticles, and all amid ſulphureous flames 

witle miniſtering dæmons ſtill ſoourged them = led 
| | owle 


| | The earth beneath them; while demons ſtill turned 
one whirling ball of fire; others were transaxed with 


- blaſts of the north, Suddenly a furious blaſt came upon 
them, and hurried them, with the ſeldier who gazed upon 
the m, from the mountain into a river of and ſœtid 


the ſtream, the deemons eagerly preiled them down, 


For ſome moments, the ſaldier here fo 
che name of Chriſt, At the i 


ao run mvs. 


bowled: The wonderipg ſoldier was then hurried on. 
wards to where he beheld a vaſt wheel of red-hot iron, 
having its ſpokes covered with hooks, alfo of iron 
equally glowing with beat. On theſe a number 
n= © who were at once fortured by the burning 
hooks, and by a ſulphureous flame which arole out of 


round it with a degree of velocity that made it ſeem 
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ſpits, and roaſted before fires, while the deemons drop- 

ed melted metals upon them; ſome were burned in 
furnaces ; ſome 2 kettles full of liquid pitch 
and ſulphur. From this ſcene, the wondering but till 
reſolute ier was next carried to the ſuminit of an 
exceeding high mountain, where he ſaw a naked mul. 
titude of miſerable finners of mankind, expoſed, with 
all the horrors of death upon their minds, to the chilling 


S455 


4 
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water. When they attempted to ariſe and eſcape out of 


and prevented their flight. Only the ſoldier, invoking 
the name of Chriſt, happily reached the bank. He 
was then quickly conveyed ſouthward by the attend. 
ing demons, to where a noiſome ſulphureous flame W Th 
was ſeen to ariſe out of a wide and bottomleſs pit; i cor 


bore up in its current the forms of men balf- burt, the 


and like ſo many cinders, yet Kill alive to the acutei tha 


' feelings of tortures, This, faid the demons, is the W mir 


mouth of hell, and our place of abode ; bere muſt thou ten 
for ever abide with us; enter here, and thou ſhalt pe. de 
riſh foul and body for ever. The /oldier, unaffrighted, the 
would not yet turn back, The dæmons entered the 'w 
burning pit, burrying him with them. As they de- fu 
its width ſeemed to be continäally enlarged. 

rgot to call uper 
ocation of that holy 
Nalnc, 
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name he was immediately borne aloft by the cutrent 
of the ame. He was then ſeized by other devils, and 
tarriced to à broad and fiery river, over which was a 
bridge fo Nippery, that it was impoſſible to fix the feet 
upon it, ſo narrow that it was impoſſible to walk up- 
on it, raiſrd to fo awful a height above the flaming 
fiream, that to look down was nn and horror. 
The /oldier invoked the name of Jeſus, and walked 
"Mong the bridge with eaſe and ſafety, His trials were 
how ended; and the baffled dzmons' fled from his pre- 
ſence, Thus delivered from their temptations, he now 
looked and beheld a lofty wall reaching even to hea- 
ven, of the moſt admirable architecture, and materials 
the moſt precious. In the wall was one gate, radiant 
with precious ſtones, but ſhut. As he approached, the 
fagraftce of waters iſſuing out from it, refreſhed his 
weary and exhatfted ſpirits, fo as to reſtore to him the 
ume vivid energy of mind and body, as if he had not 
been expoſed to ſuch terrible trials. The gate was 
then opened, and there proceeded out of it, m folemn 
proceſſion,” a great company of holy perſons, archbi- 
ſhops, biſhops, abbots, monks, 'and prieſts, and many 
others of both ſexes, bearing in their hands crowns of 
flowers, and branches with golden fruitage, arrayed alſo 
__ one in the garments proper for” his character. 
Theſe, with joyful gratulation, received the /o/dier, and 
conducted him within the gate: As they led him in, 
they ſang, with raviſhing harmony, a ſong of praiſe and 
thankſgivirig to God who had given him conſtancy of 
mind, to meet, without ſhrink ing, the torments and 
temptations to which he had been expoſed. The h. 
der was then conducted by two archbiſhops to behold 
the beauties of that heavenly place,” The meadows 
were enchantingly beautiful. Graſs and flowers, and 
waits and trees of all ſorts, overſpread the ground in 
the” greateſt profuſion. There night never comes. 


Multitudes of perſons of both ſexes, and of all ages 
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y- img in choirs the praiſes of their 
| 0 Maker 
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Maker and their God. Some wore crowns, as ki 
ſome wore ents embroidered richly with ofa” 
ſome wore robes of divers colours. They all rejoiced, 
each in his own felicity, and in the ſalvation and 
felicity one of another. They all bleſſed the /aldier, 
and teflified their joy at his fortitude, and at his elcape, 
There the torrid heat of ſummer or the chilling cold cf 
winter was never felt. They told him that this place 
was the terreftrial paradiſe ; that here were thoſe firlt 
pains and 
fires of purgatory ; and that all whom ad ſeen af. 
ficted by the demons ſhould reach this happy place, 
except thoſe only wha. had entered within the mouth 


of the bottomleſs pit. His venerable guides then con, 


ducted him up the fide of a mountain; from the ſum- 
mit of which, they ſhewed him the gate of the celcl. 
tial paradiſe, which he beheld with tranſported won- 
der and admiration. After ſome exhortations to a pious 
life, they then difmifſed him; and he returned unannoyed 
by the demons to the hall in which they had firſt af. 
failed him. He proceeded then to the gate of the cave, 
which was opened to him by the monks, His ſubſe. 
quent life was pious, and his end happy. - 


— ——— — 


THE CHINESE MATRON. 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING, 


From the CriT1zex of the WorLD.] 


1 Engliſh love their wives with much paſſion, 
the Hollanders with much prudence. The Eng- 
liſh, when they give their hands, frequently give their 
hearts; the Dutch give the hand, but keep the heart 
wiſely in their own poſſeſſion, The Engliſh love with 
violence, and expect violent love in return; the Dutch 


are ſatisfied with the ſlighteſt acknowledgements, WW 
they 
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they give little away. The Engliſh expend many of 
2 — comforts in the firft year; the Dutch 
frugally huſband out their pleaſures, and are always 
tonſtant, becauſe are always indifferent, 

There ſeems ittle difference between a Dutch 
bride and a Dutch huſband. Both are equally 
polleſſed of the ſame cool r they 
can ſee neither Elyſium nor Paradiſe behind the cur- 
tainz and To is not more a goddeſs on the 
wedding-night, than after twenty years matrimonial 
acquaintance. On the other hand, many of the Eng- 
lim marry, in order to have one happy month in their 
lives ; they ſeem incapable of looking beyond that pe- 
riod ; they unite in hopes of finding rapture, and diſ- 
appointed in that, diſdain ever to accept of happineſs. 

rom hence we ſee open hatred enſue; or, what is 
worſe, cor cealed diſguſt under the appearance of ful- 
ſome endearment, Much formality, great civility, and 
fudied compliments, are exhibited in public; croſs 


looks, ſulk y filence, or open recrimination, fill up their 


bours of private entertainment. 


Hence I am taught, whenever I ſee a new mar- 


ried couple more than ordinarily fond before faces, 
to conſider them as attempting to impoſe upon the 
company or themſelves, either hatmg each other 
heartily, or conſuming that ſtock of dove in the be- 


through their whole journey. Neither fide ſhould 
expect thole inſtances of kindneſs which are incon- 
fiſtent with true freedom or ' happineſs to beſtow. 
Love, when founded in the heart, will ſhew itſelf 
in a thouſand unpremeditated ſallies of. fondneſs ; but 
every cool deliberate exhibition of the paſſion, ouly ar- 
gues little underſtanding, or great inſincerity. 
Choang was the fondeſt huſband, and . Hanfi the 
moſt endearing wife, in all the kingdom of Corea : 
they were a pattern of conjugal bliſs ; the inhabi- 


tants of the country around faw, and envied their 
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felicity; 
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felicity ; wherever Fhorng came, .Hanſfi. was ſure 


- 


to follow; and in all the pleaſures of Hanſi, 3 


way admitted à partner. y walked hand in han 
wherever they. appeared, 3 every mark of 
mutual, ſatisfaction, embracing, kiſſing, their mouths 
were for ever joined; and, to ſpeak in the lan. 
guage of anatomy, it was with them one perpetual 
anaſtomoſis * 

Their love was ſo great that it was thought no- 
thing could interrupt theit mutual peace; when an 
accident happeued, which in ſome meaſure diminiſh. 
ed the hulband's alTurance of his wife's fidelity ; for 
love ſo refined as his was ſubjeCt to a thouſand little 
diſquietudes. . * DL 
Happening to go one day alone among the tombs 
that lay at lome diſtance from his houſe, he there 
perceived a lady dreſſed in the deepeſt mourning, 
(being | clothed all over in white), fanning the wet 
clay that was raiſed over one of the graves with 2 
large fan, which ſhe held in her hand. Choang, 
who had early been taught wiſdom in the ſchool ei 
Lao, was unable to aſhigu a cauſe for her preſent 
employment; and coming up, civilly demanded the 
reaſon, * Alas, (replied the lady, ber eyes. bathed 
in tears), how is it poſſible to ſurvive the loſs of ny 
huſband, who hes buried in this grave! he was the 
beſt of men, the tendereſt of huſbands : with his dying 
breath he bid me never marry agam till the earth over 
his grave ſhould be dry; and here you ſee me ſteadily 
reſolving. to obey his will, and eudeayouring to dry it 
with my fan. I have employed two whole days in ful. 

ling bis commands. and. am determined not to mar. 
ry till they are punctually obeyed, even though hi 


grave ſhould take up four days in drying.“ 
Choang, who was: ſtruck with the widow's beau 
ty, could not, however, avoid ſmiling at her haſte 
to be married; but concealing the cauſe of ts 


. mirth, civilly invited ter beme; adding, that he had 
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ſure a wiſe pho waght be capable of giving her ſome con- 
gang folation.- As ſoon as he and his gueſt was returned, he 
hand I imparted. to Hanfi in private what he had ſeen, and 
of could not avoid expreſſing his'uncafineſs, that ſuch might 
uths de his own caſe, if bis deareſt wife ſhould one day hap- 
lan. I pen to ſurvive him. n 
It is. impoſſible to deſcribe Hanſi's reſentment at ſo 
unkind a ſuſpicion. As her paſſion for him was not 
baly great, but extremely delicate, ſhe employed tears, 
er, frowns, and exclamations, to chid his ſuſpicions; 
the widow herlelf was ipveighed againſt ;j and Hanf 
declared ſhe was reſolved never to ſleep under the ſame 
roof with a wretch, who, like her, could be guilty of 
ſuch bare-faced inconſtancy. The night was cold and 
ombs MW ſtormy; however, the ſtranger was obliged to {eek ano- 
there ther lodging, for Choang was not diſpoled to reſiſt, and 
ting, W Hanſi would have her way. n N 
wet . The widow had ſcarce been gone an hour, when an 
ith 2 old diſciple of Choang's, whom he had not ſeen for 
bang, W many years, came to pay him a viſit. He was received 
ol d with the utmoſt ceremony, placed in the moſt hanour- 
eſcnt able ſeat at ſupper, and the wine be to circulate 
d the W with great ups ol Choang and Hank exhibited opel. 
:thel WM marks of mutual tenderneſs, and upfeigned reconcilia- 
f m7 MW tion; nothing could equal: their apparent happineſs; 
s the fo fond an huſband, fo obgdient a wife, few could be- 
lying W bold without regretting their own infelicity. When, 
over lo! their happineſs was at once diſturbed by a moſt ſa- 
adily I tal accident. Choang felf lifeleſs in an apopleCtic fit 
Iry it upon the floor. Every method was uſed, but in vain, 
1 ful. for his recovery. Hanſi wes at firſt inconſolable for his 
mar- deqth : after ſome hours, however, ſhe found ſpirits to 
h ba read) his laft will. The enſuing day ſhe began to mo- 
ralize and talk of wiſdom; the next day ſhe was able to 
deau-W comfort the young diſciple ; and on the third, to ſhort- 
halleW.en a long ſtory, they both agreed to be married. 
f ww. There was now no longer moutning in the apart- 
hai ments; the body of Chcang wes now thruſt into = 
* AY „e; Fate 
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old coffin, and placed in one of the meaneft rooms 
there to lie unattended until the time preſcribed 
law for his interment, In the mean time Hanſi and 
the young diſciple were arrayed in the moſt magnig. 
cent habits ; the bride wore in her noſe a jewel of in. 
menſe price, and her lover was dreſfed in all the finery 
of his former maſter, together with a pair of artificial 
whiſkers that teached down to his toes. The bout of fl 
their nuptials was arrived ; the whole family ſympz. 
thiſed with their approaching happineſs; the apart. Ml e © 
ments were brightened up with lights that diffuſed the Pen 
moſt exquiſite perfume, and a luſtre more bright tha 
noon-day. The lady expected her youthful lover in 

an inner apartment with impatience; when his ſervant, MW - 
LY appepaching with terror in his countenance, informed Th 
her, that his maſter was fallen into a fit, which would 

certainly be mortal, unleſs the heart of a man lately 
dead could be obtained, and applied to his breaſt; She 
ſcarce waited to hear the end. of his ſtory, when, tuck. 
ing up her clothes, ſhe ran with a mattock in her hand 
to the coffin, where Chpang lay, reſolving to apply 
the heart of her dead huſband as a cure for the living, 
She therefore ſtruck the Kid with the utmoſt violence, 
In a few blows the coffin flew open, when the body, 
which to all appearance had been dead, began to move. 
' Terrified at the ſight, Hanſi dropped the mattock, and 
Choang walked out, aſtoniſhed at his own fituation, his vor tl 
wife's unuſual magnificenee, and her more amaſingy& 
ſurpriſe. He went among the apartments, unable to 
conceive the cauſe of ſo much ſplendour, He was not 
long in ſuſpence before his domeſtics informed him > 
every tranſaction ſince be fit became inſenfible, He 
could ſcarce believe what they told him, and went n 
purſuit of Hanfi herſelf, in order to receive more cet- 
tain information, or to reproach her infidelity, But 
ſhe | bhp ©tg his reproaches : he found her weltering 
in blood; for ſhe had ſtabbed herſelf to the heart, being 
unable to ſurvive her ſhame and Vs any 


- 


ſerprifing eſcape from the 
q -* - +» | * 8 


Choang, being a philoſopher, was too wiſe to make 
ny loud lamentations; be thought it beſt to bear his 
11 with ſerenity; ſo, mending up the old coffin where 
he had lain himſelf, he placed his faithleſs ſpouſe in his 
om; and, unwilling that ſo many nuptial prepara- 
tions ſhould be expended in vain, be e ſame night 
martied the widow with the large fan. \ 
"As they were both appriſed of the foibles of each 
6ther before W wy knew how to excuſe them af- 
ter marriage. They lived together for many years in 
at 17 and, not expecting rapture, made a 
Rin to find contentment, Dr 


TRAVELS x EUROPE, AFRICA, axp ASIA, 
MADE BETWEEN THE YEARS 1970 AND 2779, BY CHA, 
3 PATER THUNDEAG, M, D. 
1 intereſting work, which we were prevented 
1 by in accident from noticing before, may be con- 
Sate a3 a valuable addition to the various narratives 
af journeys of curioſity or inſtruction. The latter, 
however, in the preſent inſtance, chiefly predominates; 
which may be caſily imagined from the author's aſſu- 
rance to the reader in his preface, that he has omitted 
for the moſt part to mention what had been related to 
him by others; confining himſelf merely to what he 
has himſelf done, ſeen, or experienced. A work of this 
deſcription may naturally be expected to loſe ip amyſe- 
ment what it gains on the fide of veracity ; and accord- 
ingly the firſt two volumes of it, thoùgh they contain 
much important information for the natural bifforian and 
the botaniſt, will hardly ſupply any wy ample fund of 
entertainment to the general reader, We muſt S 
if 


however, from this ſtricture, the author's narrative of 
fury of à bull-buffalo, and the 
2 | 3». « | 
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mad, a European inhabitant of the Cape, by which the live; 
of foxrteen ſhipwrecked ſailors were ſaved, though their he. 
roic preſerver periſhed by bis perſeverance, which are re- 
cited in the firft volume of theſe travels, and the account 
of the manner of hunting the bufſala in the ſecond. Theſe 
we ſhould very gladly have extracted for the entertain. 
ment of our readers, but have been anticipated by other 


works of periodical criticiſm, 


The parts of this narrative by which the public cu. 
rioſity will be moſt eminently excited and gratified, 
will be found in the third and fourth volumes, which 
relate chiefly to our trayeller's adventares during 2 
twelvemonth's reſidence at Japan. Every thing be. 
comes intereſting which relates to a country ſeparated 
from every othet portion of the globe, not more by 
the genius of the government than by the ftern and ir. 
riiftible beheſts of nature. g K db 

It appears that the navigation to Japan is the moſt 
dangerous in the Indian Seas; during eight or nine 


months in the Fear the coaſt is conſidered as inaceeſ- 


fible ; and for the ſhort ſeaſon in which it is leſs dan. 
gerous for mariners to approach it, the Dutch, who, 
excepting the Chineſe, are the only ſtrangers admit. 
ted there, compute that one out of every five ſhips 
freighted thither is doomed to inevitable deſtruction. 
That this calculation is not ſtretched by fear or avarice 
beyond the truth, appears from a lift of loſſes ſtated 
minutely by Dr Thunberg ever ſince the year 1641; 
from which this concluſion is demonſtrated by the en. 
perience of more than a century to be exact. 
Of the vigilance exerciſed by the Government of j. 
pan, both with reſpe to the property and perſons of 
foreigners, many curious inſtances are narrated. Al 
zerſons that arrive, as well as merchandiſes, are 6 


' Rrialy ſearched, that the hundred eyes of Argus may 


be ſaid to be employed on this occaſion, when any Eu- 
ropean goes aſhore, He is firſt ſearched on board, and n 
| ö terwardt 
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Which, however, ſhortly after was reyoked, 
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ar as ſoon as he has landed. Both theſe ſearches 

wow {rift ; fo that not only travellers pockets are 

oy inſide out, and the officers bands paſſed over 
0 


ir clothes along their bodies and thighs, but ſome- 
es eden thoſe parts of perſons of the lower claſs are 
explored which decency ſhould protect. As to ſlaves, 
the bair on their heads is likewiſe examined. The beds 
are frequently ripped open, and the feathers turned 
over; iron-ſpikes are thruſt into the butter-tubs and 


jars of ſweetmeats. In the cheeſe a ſquare hole is cut, 
and à thick poinited wire forced into it towards every 


ide, , | 

No letters muſt be ſent to or from the ſhips /caled ; 
for they will be read by the interpreters, as well as other 
manuſcripts. The interpreters themſelves muſt be all 
Japaneſe ; and therefore they are not very eaſily indu- 
ced to conniye at frauds. f 

Religious books, eſpecially if adorned with cuts, it is 
yery dangerous to import ; for fince the extirpation of 
Chriſtianity, originally introduced there by the Portu- 

ele, extraordinary pains have been taken, as we ſhall 

ve occaſion to remark more particularly preſently, 
to prevent its re-eſtabliſhwent, | 

The Dutch themſelves have been in a great meaſure 
the occaſion of all this caution and eircumſpection; ha- 
ving practiſed, as it appears, all the above devices, 


9 


which the moſt rigorous examination is barely ſuffi- 


cient to reſtrain. 

Of the ſuſpicious diſpaſtion of the Japaneſe, our author 
gives another remarkable inſtance with reſpect to him- 
ſelf. By means of the interpreters, and of the officers 
on the 3ſland, he tried to obtain permiſſion to botaniſe 
in the plain that encircles the town of Nagaſaki, where 


the Dutch ſhip was ſtationed ; à liberty not ws; F 


ted to any European, In this attempt he ſeeme 
in the, beginning to be tolerably ſucceſsful, and actually 
obtained the governor's permiſſion for this Na , 
e mo- 
83 | tive 
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v9 for this was ridiculous enough, and was as fol. 
ows . 1 1 0 * 1 N L = 7 
The Japaneſe journals, which had been ſearched for 
an example of the privilege petitioned for by Dr Thun- 
berg, ſupplied apparently 'a caſe in point; but on a 
cloſer examination it appeared that the perſori to whom 
the indulgence had formerly been given, was only a 
_ ſurgeon's mate; and therefore could not from that in. 
ſtance be extended to our author, who was principal 
. This advantage, denied at that junQure, Dr 
T. had the good fortune afterwards to obtain, not leſs 
to the emolument of his hoſts, than to his own and the 


public gratißfca tion. 
That the Chineſe, who are their near neighbours, and 
who have from time immemorial traded thithar, ſhould 
reſemble them in many particulars, the reader will na- 
turally ſuppoſe ; the following circutnſtances are emi. 
merated in which they differ. The Chineſe wear fact; 
or wide jackets, and large trowſers ; the Japaneſe always 
make ule of night-gowns. The Chineſe wear boots made 
of linen, and hee with upper-leathers; the Japaneſe 
bare-legged, with forks and /andals, Each of theſe na- 
dions has a diſtinct and leparate language, and entirely 
. different religious tehets. © On the other hand, they 
are alike in colour and look, write after the ſame man- 
ner; and have ſeveral religious ſects and cuſtoms in 
common. Many years ago emigrations were very fre- 
yoo from China to Japan, eſpecially to its ſouthern 
Hands, which are fubſeck to Japan, but make annual 
preſents to the Emperor of China. 
Our author might have added another inſtance of re- 
femblance, their extraordinary apprebenfionand jealouſy 
of foreigners; which, though it has ſometimes been ac- 
counted as a proof of profound wiſdom and policy, we 
are more inclined to attribute to the pride of ignorance; 
and the conſciouſneſs of inferior energy, when contend- 
ing with Europeans, | nM * 4 
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for. un s the cuſtom of the Japaiieſe on New. years day, 


cketemony, has no foundation in truth. 


Contrary, to try to extinguiſh, can Hard 


to ptactiſe the horrid ceremony of trampling on ſuch 


images as repreſent the Cruct ation, and the V Mary 


with the' Child, The 2 are made of caſt Mopper 
ind about twelve inches in length. The purpoſe ol 
this practice is to imprint on every individual an ab- 
horrence-of the Chriftian docttine, and of the- Portu- 

eſe, who attempted to propagate it; and at the fame 
Fae to diſcover whether any remains of it be yet left 
in the Japanzſt, The trampling is performed in ſuch 
aces as were formerly moſt frequented by the Chri- 
ians. . In the town of Nagaſaki jt continues for four 
days 3 after which period, the images are 7-17 wy to 
the adjacent places, and are then laid by till the fol- 
lowing year. Every one, excepting the governor and 


his train, even the youngeſt child, is compelled to be 


preſent at this ceremony; but that the Dutch, as ſome 
have aſſerted, are required to perform” this” profane 


At every place overſeers are preſent, who aſſemble 


the people by rotation in certain houſes, calling over 


every one by his name, and ſeeing that each particular 
be exattly complied with. Adults walk over the ima- 
ges from one fide to the other, and children in arms 
are put with their feet on them. N 9 

Thougn both reaſon and religion unite in reproba- 
ting this: abominable rite, which Dr T. thus diſt inctly 
deſcribes, yet to. the eye of philoſophy ſome ſy m ptoms 


- appear in this ſtudied hatred not wholly unfavourable. 


to the Chriſtian cauſe, Had its name and nature been en- 
tirely paſſed over in ſilence, time might gradually have 
obliterated every trace of it; eſpecially while foreign- - 
ers were kept by the jealous character of the govern- 
ment at ſuch an awful diſtance : but a practice repeat- 
ed annually with ſuch malignant induſtry, contributes 
to keep alive an idea which their policy ought, on the 
ly fail to ſtimu- 
_—_. 
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bigs N. gpd in time may generate ſympathy and 
On the 4th of March 26, the ambaſſador {et out on 

his uren to the court at 172. The 15th or<16th of 

the month. of the Japayeſe year is always fixed up. 

. on. for commencing this journey. There were only 
three Europeans who took this june, Mr Feith, the 
ambaſſadar, as chief in the commercial department, 

Dr T. as pbyfician to the embaſly, and the ſecrctar 

Mr Kochler, The reſt of the retinue, which confilte} 

- of about 200 men, were merely Japaneſe placemen, 
interpreters, ſervants, and valets. #45. 
The ambaſſador, as well as his phyfician and ſecre. 
tary, travelled in large handſome and lacquered mori. 
mont. In Kempfer's time, the two latter gentlemen 
were obliged to perform the journey on horleback ex. 
poſed to cold, rain, and all the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. Theſe norimons, or ſedan-chairs, are made of 
thin boards and bamboo canes, in the form of an ob- 
long gu, with windows before, and on each fide, wi 
* The fide windows are faſtened to the doors, through thi 
which one may get in and out of the carriage on goth 10 
\ fides. Over the roof runs a long ww 5 pole, by which fir 
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the vehicle is carried on. the bearers houlders. It is ſo br 
large, that one may ſit in it with eaſe, and, even lie tr 
down, though not without, in ſome meaſure, drawing Tt 
11 up one's legs. It is not only adorned on the juſide, in 
a but likewiſe covered on the outſide in the moſt elegant D 
«1 manner, with the moſt coſtly filks and velvets ; at the d 
1 bottom lies a mattraſs covered with cut velvet, and it ay 
| has a ſlight covering over it, either of the ſame mate- . 
rials, or of ſome coſtly filk ; and bebind the back, and h 
on each fide, hang oblong cuſhions, alſo covered with f. 
velvet; in the place where the ſeat ſhould be, a round t 
cuſhion is laid with a hole in the middle. In the front 
there is a ſhelf or two for an ink-ftand, books, and 
1 other ſmall articles. The. windows at the ſides may be 
let down when freſh air is wanted, and they ry 
| "= : 
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and goſed both by filk curtains, and by rolling curtains 
made of bamboos, when the perſon in the carriage 
wilhes not to be feen. Sitting long in this commo» 
ol Abus vehicle ſeldom proves tireſome. The porters 
2P- chat bear it on their ſhoulders are in number according 
a to the rank of the perſon they carry, from fix to twelve 
the ind more; and when there are more, ſome of them 
ut, Falk by the fides, for the purpoſe of -relieving the 
1 orhers during the journey. While they are bearing the 
e norimon, they fing ſome air together, which makes 
mem keep up a briſk and even pace. | . 
Beſides the articles. which had been ſent from Na- 
aki by water there were carried, partly on horſeback 
and partly by porters on foot, ſmall cheſts of clothes, 
lanthorns to uſe in the dark, a ſtock of. wine, ale, an 
other liquors for daily conſumption, and a Japaneſe 
apparatus for tea, in which water might be boiled on 
e toad. The Europeans, however, ſeldom ule this 4 
great relaxer of the ſtomach, 'prefering a glaſs of red 
wine or Dutch ale; and therefore a bottle of each of 
theſe was provided, and put into the fore-part of the 
norimons, at the feet of each traveller ; as alſo a 
fmall oblong lacquered box, with a doubled flice of 
bread and butter, of the fame form, Every one that 
travels in this country, muſt carry his bed with him. 
It was neceſlary for our travellers to N a great ſhew 
in this reſpect, in order to ſupport the dignity of the 
Dutch Eaſt India Company, and accordingly the bed- 
ding conſiſted of coverlids, pillows, and mattraſſes, co- 
2yered with the richeſt open-worked velvets and ſilks. 
© Their Japaneſe companions, who went either on 
horſeback or on foot, were provided with a hat-in the 
form of a cone, and tied under the chin; a fan or um- 
brella, and ſometimes a very wide coat made of-oiled 
per, to keep out the rain ; this coat is as light as a 
ather. , 4 N 
In this manner they travelled, exceptiag daring 
that part of their journey which was to be — by 1 | 
wet till 
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till they arrived at Jedo, the is of Japan ; 
ich was more than 300 leagues diſtant h 
ce of their departure, Aſter à reſidence of more 
than twenty days in this city, the day of audience was 
d; to which however wy the ambaſſador kim. 

elf was admitted. The whole of it conſiſted merely 
in. this, that as ſoon as the ambaſſador entered the room, 
in the moſt interior part of which the Emperor fiood, 
with the Hereditary Prince at his right he fell on 
his laying his hand on the mat, and bowing 
+ his head down to it, in the ſame manner as the Japa- 
nefe themſelves are uſed to teſtify their ſubjection and 
. reſpeR. The ambaſſador then role, and was conduc. 
ed back to the drawing-room, by the ſame way that 


Wich rope o the of Japan, Dr T 
With re to the government apa, „in- 
forms us, that Kubo, or the ſecular Emperor, to whom 
the Dutch ambaſſador wes preſented, - is lord of the 
whole country, and under him rules a prince or go- 
vernor in each province. If any of theſe is guilty of 
miſdemeanours, he is amenable to the Emperor, wha 
hay a right to diſmiſs bim; to baniſh him to ſome 
i land ; or even to inflit capital puniſhment upon kim, 
It is farther incumbent upon 8 2 to per. 
forma once e very year to imperial court, to 
— hike bs montda, and to keep their whole fami- 
ly there conſtantly, as for their allegiance. 
Beſides this monarch, there is a ſpiritual, or ce le ſt ial 
emperor, whoſe power at preſent is totally confined to 
the concerns of religion and the church eſtabliſhment ; 
although. this ſpiritual regent, or pope, derives his de- 
cient rulers of this country for upwards of 2000 years 
The veneration which is entertained for Dairi, for 
that is the title by which he is diftinguiſhed, falls little 
ſhort of the divine honours that are paid to the gods 
thewſclves. We faldunn goo out of kh garage, his per- 
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fon de ing conſidered as too ſacred to be expoſed to the 
view of any human creature. Tf he has abſolute occa- 
don to go abroad, he is carried upon mens ſhoulders, 


that he may not come into contact with the earth. He 


is brought into the world, lives and dies within the pre- 
cinQs of his court, the boundaries of which he never 
Ince exceeds during his whole life, His Hair, nails, 
and beard, are accounted fo facred, that they are never 
ſuffered to be cleanſed or cut by day-light; but this, 
whenever it happens, muſt be done by ſtealth, during 
the night, and whit he is afteep. . His Holinefs never 
eats, twice of the ſame plate, nor uſes veſſel for 
his meals a ſecond YVime ; they being, for part, 
broken to pieces immediately after they have 
uſed, to prevent their falling into owed hands. 
For this reaſon, the furniture of his table conſiſts of = 
cheap and inferior fort of porcelaine. His clothes are 
aiſtributed among thoſe who reſide at bis court. 
Searcely any one knows his name till long af- 
ter his death, He has twelve wives, one of whom is 
Empreſs, The pomp of his court is conſiderable, though 
it has been lately much retrenched by the ſecular em- 
peror, | x 
Beũdes the allowanceche now receives from Kubo's 
treafury, he acquires immenſe fums by the conferring 
of titles. The right of beſtowing theſe remains to this 


Gay veſted in him alone. Even Kubo himfelf and the 


Hereditary Prince receive titles at his hagd, as do like- 
wiſe, at Kubo's recommendation, the higheſt officers of 

Kate at his court. * 8 
Pagazi/m is the eſtabliſhed religi the 
whole empire of Japan; but „ 
and very oppoſite in their tenets, t they all live 
ther in the utmoſt harmony and concord. The 
Dairi, like the Pope, is the, head of the church, and 
appomts the principal priefts. The number of their 
ititious deities is fuch, that almoſt every trade has 
ae gen tutelary divinity ; Re the Dr mer 2nd 
| minor 
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minorum gentium of the Greeks and Romans. The Ja. 
paneſe are not indeed entirely ignorant of the exiſtence 
of an eternal or omnipotent Being, but their knowledge 
is much obſcured by fable. and ſuperſtition, He is re. 
Preſented in one of the temples of this country by a 
| wooden image of ſuch an amefing magnitude t ſix 
men can fit eroſs-legged in 72 faſhion 

its wriſt ; and it meaſures ten , yards in breadth acroſi 
the ſhoulders. In another temple, the infinite power of 
the. Deity is repreſented .by a multitude of inferior 
deities, Who fland round him on every fide, to the 
number of 33,333. : D 
The prieſts are numerous, although they have little 
or no employment, but to keep their temples clean, 
to light the — and the lamps, and to pre ſentaſuch 
flowers as are conſecrated to the idol, and which they 
believe to be moſt agreeable to him. No ſermons are 
preached, or hymns fung, in the temples; but they are 
left open all day for the accommoeation of ſuch as wiſh 
to offer up their prayers, or to leave their offerings. 
Nor are ſtrangers denied admittance there; even the 
Dutch were accommodated with lodgings in them in 
thejr journey towards Jedo, when the inns in dhe ſmaller 
Villages were full. wt 

Befides the prieſts employed in the temples, there 

are alſo both 'monks.and nuns, of which the order of 
blind monks diſperſed over the whole empire, is the 
moſt ſingular, and probably not to be paralleled in the 
Whole world. „ IS AE We 

With reſpect to food, the principal animal diet of the 
- Japaneſe is fiſh and fowl, very few domeſtic quadru- 

| peds being found amongſt. them. Tea and ſacki- beer 

are their ſole liquors, This beer is prepared from rice, 
is tolerably clear, and not a little reſembles wine, but 
has a very fingulat taſte. The. tea which they. com- 
monty uſe is the green, freſh gathered, and ground to 
powder, and put in its pulverized ſtate into a can of 
boiling water; it is then ſtirred with a flick, and 
2 Ar 8 * poured 
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of the A 
a par nally at thre coun; rad | 
e beginning of March, on — the eve 
pong poſſe (s 4 ons, 


bepning o puſh cous 
n — alely for perions of rank = 


take the name of Imperial Tea. A month after 

ne, this, the ſecond harveſt takes place, when the leay wet 

) the fre but are ill thin, tender, and well-flav 
principal harveſt is the laſt, when ie greateſt quan- 


little tity-1g gathered, the leaves bar d forth 


car -=_ gathering is made, the greater a 
my bs yield ; but the tea is ſo much the worſe.” 
y are erhaps it may contribute to the —— a 
'wiſa I our readers, if we . — as 9 
in this account of Dr Thunberg's, a Bruna of TO 


: the | harveſts bf the Bobes tea; which we received from 


8 . ingenious and intelligent traveller, who has — 
ply gratified the public by his journe 
3 land, and who is n in = 
there embaſſ? 1 * China. 
er 4 Bobea tea grows on a ſhrub, which is diſtin 
s the from the green; and there are four harveſts of it. The 
n the — * fan the tender buds in the ſpring, which have a 
, 22 and are called Pekoe, The ſe- 
boa] is * the delicate and half-grown leaf, which 3 
the Souchong, The Congo is the leaf when it is 
grown; and when it is 
begins to decline, it is called Bohea. 
ut we return to Dr Thunberg. He tells us that 
the laws of the Japaneſe are rigid, and the police 
Seer vigilant ; ſo that hardly = country exhibits 
ae of vice. I re ſpe 


letely, and become v a 0 and ſtout. The 
en 6-0 2 Sh are, — and the later in the 


len into the ſear,” and 


whatever is _ 


1 


to perſons, and the laws preſerve their original purity, 


without any changes or explanations. 

Moft crimes are puni with death, fines and pe. 
cuniary mulcts being regarded as equally repugnant 
to juſtice and reaſon ; as the rich are by that mean 
freed from all puniſhment, Murder is puniſhed with 
death; and if the crime be perpetrated in a town, not 
onl the murderer himfelf, but ſometimes his relations 
and dependents, partake in his puniſhment. To dray 
a ſword upon any one, is likewiſe a capital offence, 
Smuggling is puniſhed ' with death without mercy, 
which is extended to all concerned in the traffic. The 
general mode of execution is private decapitation with 
A K* in priſon, although crucifixion and other 
painful modes of death are ſometimes practiſed in 
public. Thoſe whoſe crimes do not merit death, are 
either ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment, or elſe ba. 
niſhed to ſome diftant iſland, and all their property is 
confiſcated. The prifons, as in other countries, are 
— and horrid, but the rooms are kept clean and 
wholetome, and conſiſt of an apartment for the trial by 
torture, and another for private executions, à kitchen, 
„ 4 and a bath. 

On che topic of Agriculture, Dr T. remarks, that 
there is no part of the world where manure is gathered 
with greater care than in Japan. The cattle are fed at 
Home the whole year round, fo that all their dung b 
contained in the farm-yard ; and-it is a — common 
fight to obſerve old men and children following the 
horſes that are travelling, with a ſhell faſtened to the 
end of a ſtick, collecting the ordure, which is carried 
home in a baſket. Even urine is here carefully col- 
lected in large earthen pots, which are found ſunk in 
the earth in different places, both in the villages and 
| the roads. The manure thus collected is not car- 

ried into the fallow-fields, to have its nutritive, quali- 
ties weakened by the evaporation of its volatile falts 
and oily particles; but is taken in a femi-fluid ſtate 
oy | upon 
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apon the land in pails, and peured as with a ladle 
n the plant, which has, now attained to the height 
about fix inches, and receives the whole benefit of 
the compoſt ; while the liquor penetrates immediately 
to the root. | . 

It has been already obſerved, that there are few qua- 
drupeds in Japan, either wild or tame, Our authbr re- 
lates, that a young wolf was exhibited at Jede as an 
extraordinary and terrific monſter. The ſmall nawber 
of horſes to be met with there is chiefly for the ute of 
their princes ; and hardly equals throughout the wh 
country the ſum-total of what may be found in every 
large town in Karope. They ſeem to have ftill fewer 
oxen and cows; and neither make uſe of their fleſh, 
nor yet of their milk, nor of the cheeſe, butter, or 
tallow, which they. furniſh. They are ſolely employed 
in drawing carts, and ploughing ſuch fields as lie al- 
moſt conſtantly under water. A very few ſwine are 
to be ſeen in the yg tm which were pro- 
bably introduced by. Chineſe. Sheep -and goats 
are not to be ſound in the whole country; the latter 
being apt to do miſchief to a cultivated land, and woo! 
being eaſily diſpenſed with where cotton and filk a- 
bound. the only idlers in this country, are kept 
from ſuperſtitious motives ; and cats are the favourites 
of the ladies. S 858 ” 

As to the ſtate of the Sciences in Japan, aſtronomy 
is in great favour and repute, though the natives cannot 
compoſe a perfect kalendat without the aſſiſtance of 
the Chineſe and Dutch Ra, or compute to mi- 
nutes and ſeconds an eclipſe of the ſun or moon. Me- 
dicine has not, nor is likely to attain to any degree of 


- eminence ; with anatomy they are totally unacquaint- 


ed; botany, and the knowledge of remedies, conſti- 

tutes the whole of their medical information. Of na- 

tural r and chemiſtry, they have no other 

ideas than thoſe which they have lately collected from 

the phyſicians of a ſcience of war U 
: 


- 
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nple with theſe Orientals; „and the love of 
their country, making r ignorance of 
tactics. The "art of printing is very ancient in this 
corny, but they uſe plates for this purpoſe; having no 
knowledge of moveable types. They print only on 
one fide of the paper, on account af its dineſs. With 
engraving they are acquainted ; but in the art of draw. 
ing are vaſtly inferior to the E ns, Surveying 

underſtarid tolerably well, poſſeſs accurate 
maps, both of their country in general and of its towns. 
They write like the Chineſe from top to bottom, and 
then down agin, beginning at the right hand, and fo 
2 to the left, formmy their letters with a hair 
peneil and Indian ink, | | | 

Poetry is a favourite ſtudy with this nation, and 
employ it to perpetuate the memory of their gods and 
heroes. Mufie is likewiſe held in high eſtimation, but 
they have made little pr in this ſcience. Their 
inſtruments are drums, bells, horſe-bells, a kind 
St lute with four ſtrings; and the Koto, which re. 
ſembles our dulcimer, and is ſtruck with ſticks. 

The of the Japaneſe y where of 
long and wide night-gowns, one or more of which are 
wort by people of oy condition of life, 
The rich have them of | filk, and the poor of 
cotton. The women wear them reaching down to the 
feet, and the women of quality frequently with a train. 
DG ſoldiers, and labouring people, either tuck 

em up, or wear'them ſo ſhort, that they reach only 
to their knees. The men generally have them made 
' plain filk of one colour, but the filken ſtuffs worn 

the women are flowered, and interwoven with gold 
ers. The men ſeldom wear many of them ; but the 
women often from thirty to fifty or. more, and all fo 
thin, that — they hardly weigh more than four 
6r five pounds. Theſe night-gowns are faſtened about 
the waiſt by a belt, which for the men is about the 
breadth of a hand, and for the' wemen a wy 
* ; inches, 
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body, with 4 large knot and roſe. knot worn by 
the fair ſex is larger than that worn by the men; 
married women wear this knot before, and 


F 


FE 
N 


behind. 

tobacro- gowns 

are roun enpe, open 
of a h Joby night 

Men of a 

© hore bal ich 1 other, 

ad made of gauze, or fome thin ſtuff. It is like the 

ſormer at the ſlee ves and neck, but reaches only to the 

waiſt, and is tied before and ith a ſtring. 

quently of a black colour. 71 | 

The breeches are of ſtuff, thin, 

but very ſpecies of 

hemp. 

coat, be 

the fd 2 i 

reach down to the ancles; and are | 

watt with a band, which is carried round the body 

At the back part of theſe breeches is à thin tri 

piece 


conſequently keep the thighs and legs warm, ſtockings 
te neither — or led in this — However, 
ſoldiers and travellers, who have not fuch long dreſſes, 
wear ſpatter-daſhes made of cotton ſtuff. 

The ſhoes, or rather flippers, of the Japaneſe, are the 
moſt indifferent part of their dreſs. They are made of 
nice-ſtraw woven; though ſometimes, for people of 
eiſtinQion, of fine flips of rattan. They confiſt of a 


re rolled by a firap, of the thickneſs of the finger, 
22 lined 


- 
p 
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dle without upper · leather or hind- piece; forward they 
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* d with linen; from the tip of the ſhoe to chis ſtrap, 
yy; ſtring is carried, which paſſes between the 
— ad and 200, nk Kooks th thou faſt on the 

theſe hoe have nd hind-piece, they make a 
3 le walk in them like flipper. 

For trave Far the ſhoes are furniſhed with thre 
ſtrings, made of twiſted ftraw, with which they are 
faſtened to the legs and Theſe ſhoes are ſoon 
wetted through when the are dirty ; anda great 
number of them worn out are ſeen | ing on. the roads, 
The Japaneſe never enter their with their ſhoes 
on, but leave them in the entry, -or place them on a 
agen near the door. 

their hair is as pecu. 


11 s mode of 
em, and as general, as the uſe of night-gowns, 
Re egos of their head, from the fore. 
head down to the nape of their neck; and what is left 
near the temples and in the neck is well greaſed, turned 
up, and tied at the top of the head with ſeveral rounds 
of white „ made of paper. The end of the hair 
that remains above the tie is cut off to about the Jength 
of one's finger, and after being well ſtiſfened with oil, 
bent in ſuch a manner, that the tip is brought to ftand 
| the crown of the head, by means of the ſtring 
— mentioned. Priefts and phyſicians ſhave their 
heads all over. 

The Japaneſe have alwa 3 their coat-of-arms put on 
their cloaks, and on their long and ſhort night-gowns, 
either on the arms; or — the ſhoulders, to pre- 
vent their being ſtolen or miſtaken, — 1 in a country 
of ſuch uniformity of habit, om euch happen. 

Inſtead of a handkerchief, * — uſe thin 
and ſoft writing-paper, with h they wipe their 
mouths and fingers, and the ſweat from their bodies. 

The Japaneſe do not ſeem at preſent. to have at- 


- tained to any high of civilization and improve - 
ment. Agriculture, ſo far as relates to tillage, they 
appear to practiſe — ae. 

they 
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they have very falſe and confined ideas. Our author 
ives them an excellent character for their moral qua- 
ſities and diſpoſition, h | 
Dr T. returned to Batavia in 2957, after a year's re- 
fidence at Japan, and went to the houſe of his friend 
Dr Hoffman, with whom he had lived during his firſt 
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viſit thither, It is an extraordinary proof he mentions - 
of the unhealthineſs of this baleful climate, that of 
thirteen perſons with whom he had dined before his 
departure, eleven had been carried off by fevers in the 
of three weeks, one of whom was Dr H.'s lady. 
' Dr T. ſoon after obtained an opportunity of _ 
a vo to Ceylon, concerning the natural hiftory 
waich, he mentions many curious and intereſting par- 
ticulars. He ſays, there is at Colombo a ſpecies of 
m, called the Palm Licuala, which produces very 
leaves, and rivals in this reſpect the cocoa-tree - 
itſelf, One fingle leaf is large enough to ſhelter fix 
rſons from the rain. It my be claſſed among the 
ftieſt trees, and becomes ftill Mgher, when burſtin 
forth into bloſſom from its leafy ſummit. The ſh 
which then envelopes the flower is very large, and 
when it burſts, makes an exploſion like the report of 
a cannon ; after which it ſhoots forth branches on every 
-fide, to the ſurpriſing height of 36 or 40 feet. | 
This is certainly very extraordinary; but we do not 
"therefore refuſe our aflent to it, any more than to the 
account of the extreme tenuity of the female dreſſes 
at Japan, of which the dancing girls are faid to have 
a dozen hanging at their girdles, without any impedi- 
ment to their motions ; or to the deſcription of the 
delicacy of the cotton ſtuffs in another place, which is 
ſuch, that fix ſhirts made of it may be graſped in the 
palm of the hand. bh | 
The Natura} Hiſtory delivered in this work, and par- 
ticularly the botanical part of it, ſeems to have been 
collected with diligence and accuracy; though we*were 
turpriſed at finding an animal at mature mentioned 
* * \ a _— 0 AS 
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. to quotations; aa we thought f 
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* | 

rr aur.ecooujt bf this: publica. 
tion, of which we have given an abſtract in preference 
it would be more ſatis. 
to the of gur readers. 

5 „e 
1 chore to con 
er in detail; becauſe were publiſhe a 
time before the I and concluſion of the — 
and becauſe they relate to countries that have 4 
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THE END. 


